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ANNUAL   REPORT. 


In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Statutes  of  the 
Commonwealth,  the  Board  of  Education  respectfully  submit  to 
the  Legislature  their  Forty-first  Annual  Keport. 

It  may  be  well  not  to  confine  this  report  to  the  review  of  a 
single  year,  but,  looking  back  over  a  number  of  years,  to  refer 
to  what  the  Board  has  done  or  attempted  to  do,  to  the  impor- 
tance of  its  work,  and  to  its  present  condition. 

The  State  Normal  Schools  from  the  first  have  been  under  the 
especial  supervision  of  the  Board.  In  1870  there  were  four 
Normal  Schools,  with  719  pupils,  pursuing  a  regular  course  of 
studies.  There  are  now,  including  the  Normal  Art-School,  six 
of  these  schools,  with  1,067  pupils.  The  standard  of  scholar- 
ship requisite  for  admission  and  for  graduation  has  been  steadily 
raised.  The  aim  now  is  to  admit  to  the  Normal  Schools  those 
only  who  give  evidence  of  ability  to  make  earnest  and  success- 
ful students,  and  to  graduate  those  only  who  appear  to  be 
thoroughly  trained  and  eflicient  teachers.  An  advanced  course 
of  instruction  has  been  added  to  the  former  two  years'  course, 
for  the  ptirpose  of  preparing  those  who  desire  it  to  teach  in  J 
the  High  Schools.  Drawing  has  been  added  to  the  regular 
course  of  study  in  all  these  schools. 

The  schools  are  now  quite  well  supplied  with  laboratories, 
with  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus,  with  cabinets,  and 
with  libraries  filled  with  text-books  and  books  of  reference. 
A  new  Normal  School  has  been  established  at  Worcester,  to 
relieve  the  other  schools,  and  to  meet  the  increasinsf  demand  for 
normal  instruction.  The  school-houses  at  Westfield,  Salem,  and 
Bridge  water  have  been  greatly  enlarged,  and  boarding-houses 
built  at  Bridgewater,  Framingham,  and  Westfield.  The  report 
prepared  for  the   Centennial,  shows  that  two  of  these  schools, 
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in  which  full  statistics  have  been  kept,  have  graduated  2,221 
(/thoroughly  trained  female  teachers,  and  these  graduates  have 
taught  an  average  of  seven  and  one-third  years.  When  it  is 
considered  that  a  large  majority  of  these  young  ladies  do  not 
engage  in  teachiug  as  a  life-work,  the  average  length  of  time 
they  have  taught  is  greater  than  would  be  expected. 

Until  recently  drawing  was  taught  in  but  few  of  the  public 
schools,  and  in  these  few  without  method  and  to  little  purpose ; 
it  is  now  one  of  the  regular  studies  to  be  taught  in  all  the  schools 
of  the  State.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Board,  the  Normal  Art- 
School  was  established  at  Boston,  and  an  efficient  corps  of 
teachers  appointed  for  the  various  branches  of  free-hand, 
mechanical,  and  architectural  drawing,  designing,  and  mould- 
ing. Annual  examinations  have  been  held,  and  the  public 
interest  in  the  work  has  been  expressed  by  the  attendance  of 
thousands  upon  the  exhibitions  of  accepted  drawings.  Other 
States  have  followed  our  example,  and  at  no  distant  day  the 
country  will  experience  the  results  of  a  trained  eye  and  a 
skilled  hand  in  every  business  of  life. 

The  establishment  of  technical  schools  has  been  frequently 
urged  by  the  Board.     An  act  was  prepared  and  submitted  to 
the  Legislature,  which  provided  that  every  city  and  town  of 
'  10,000  inhabitants  should  establish  a  technical  school.    The  act 
was  amended  by  substituting  "  may  "  for  "  shall,"  and  the  statute 
stands  a  dead-letter.     If  technical  schools  had  been  established 
as  proposed,  opportunities  Avould  be  offered  to  young  men  who 
^   desire  to  obtain  a  theoretical  and  practical  education  in  every 
branch   of  mechanics    and   engineering.     Many  would    be  at- 
tracted to  these  schools,  and  labor  would  be  dignified,  and  our 
^  factories  and  workshops  would  be  filled  with  skilled  artizans. 

Within  the  last  eight  years,  the  supervision  of  the  schools  for 
the  deaf  has  been  transferred  from  the  Board  of  State  Charities 
to  the  Board  of  Education,  and  now  the  education  of  the  deaf 
is  put  upon  the  same  basis  as  that  of  other  children.  The  CUirke 
Institute  at  Northampton  now  numbers  66  pupils,  with  de- 
voted, earnest  teachers  ;  and  though  the  closed  ear  cannot  be 
opened,  the  mute  lip  has  been  taught  to  speak,  and  the  eye 
trained  to  read  the  spoken  word,  while  the  mind, is  developed 
by  the  same  studies  pursued  by  more  favored  children.     Massa- 
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chusetts  was  the  first  to  establish  schools  for  the  cleaf  children, 
and  to  open  these  schools  to  the  little  ones  at  five  years  of  age, 
and  to  make  ample  provision  for  their  instruction  for  a  period 
of  ten  years.  In  addition  to  the  Clarke  Institute  at  Northamp- 
ton, provision  is  made  for  such  children  at  the  School  for  the 
Deaf  at  Boston,  and  at  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  a  committee  of  the  Board  meet  annually  with  the 
principals  of  the  several  institutions,  to  decide  what  pupils 
are  best  fitted  for  one  or  the  other  of  these  schools. 

Through  the  liberality  of  the  State  and  the  members  of  the 
Centennial  Commission,  the  Board  was  enabled  to  make  a  very 
complete  exhibition  of  the  educational  work  of  the  State  at  the 
Centennial.  No  other  exhibit  compared  with  it  in  extent, 
variety,  method,  or  interest.  Harvard,  Williams,  Amherst,  and 
Tufts,  of  the  colleges  for  men,  Holyoke,  Wellesley,  and  Smith, 
for  women,  the  Technical  Schools  of  Boston  and  Worces- 
ter, the  Normal  Art,  and  other  Normal  Schools,  the  High, 
Grammar,  and  Primary  Schools,  all  exhibited  appliances  for 
teaching  in  their  several  grades,  and,  so  far  as  practicable,  the 
results  they  reach.  The  exhibition  of  the  State  was  greatly  to 
her  credit,  and  showed  that  she  stood  foremost  among  the  States 
in  the  excellence  of  her  educational  institutions. 

Yet  here  in  the  midst  of  our  exhibit,  the  judges,  at  a  meeting 
with  a  committee  of  the  Board,  asked  if  Massachusetts  had  any 
system  of  education,  or  only  a  congeries  of  systems.  When 
asked  what  was  meant,  we  were  referred  to  those  States  where, 
step  by  step,  the  pupil  passes  through  the  various  State  institu- 
tions, from  the  infant  up  through  the  primary,  grammar,  com- 
mon, high,  Latin,  and  technical  schools,  to  the  university.  In 
theory,  the  system  is  a  symmetrical  pyramid,  from  the  founda- 
tion to  the  top  stone.  In  Massachusetts,  the  college  is  the 
foundation  of  our  educational  system,  and  shapes  the  course  of 
our  instruction.  The  former  is  the  German,  and  the  latter  the 
English  system. 

When  pressed  further  for  an  answer,  we  called  attention  to 
the  great  number  of  our  distinguished  men  and  women  edu- 
cated in  our  Common  Schools,  and  asked,  "Does  not  the  fruit 
prove  the  value  of  the  tree  ?  "  The  answer  returned  was,  that 
those  examples  all  show  what  has  been  done  under  our  system, 
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and  what  might  have  been  done  under  a  better  one.  These  two 
systems  are  radically  diiFerent  in  their  theory  and  object,  and 
we  admit  that  the  German  system  has  secured  for  Germany  the 
thorough  education  of  all  classes,  which  the  English  system  has 
not  done  for  England.  In  the  one,  the  progress  is  regular  and 
symmetrical,  and  the  whole  system  of  education  is  under  the 
immediate  direction  and  supervision  of  the  State.  Good  schools 
are  provided  for  all,  and  education  is  compulsory.  The  Eng- 
lish system  was  in  operation  long  before  the  German,  and  was 
designed  to  secure  a  thorough  classical  and  mathematical  edu- 
cation for  the  aristocracy.  As  a  part  of  the  system,  the  pre- 
paratory schools  of  Eton  and  Rugby  were  founded,  but,  until 
within  a  few  years,  nothing  was  done  for  the  education  of  the 
common  people.  Even  now  the  system  of  instruction  has  no 
connection  with,  and  but  little  relation  to,  the  college  course. 
It  was  this  system  that  our  fathers  brought  to  this  country. 
Within  two  or  three  years  after  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 
was  planted.  Harvard  College  was  founded.  For  over  two 
hundred  years  it  prescribed,  by  its  requirements  of  admission, 
the  entire  course  for  all  other  schools.  Academies  and  other 
colleges  followed, — all  corporations,  over  which  the  State  had 
only  an  indirect  control  not  felt  by  the  corporation.  Private 
academies  have  been  gradually  superseded  by  public  schools ; 
the  course  of  education  changed  and  prescribed  by  the  State ; 
natural  history,  physics,  and  drawing  have  been  to  a  great 
degree  substituted  for  the  mathematics  and  grammar  of  former 
years.  The  college,  from  its  wealth  and  power,  has  become 
independent  of  the  State,  and  forms  no  part  of  our  system  of 
Public  Schools. 

In  Massachusetts  education  is  directed  partly  by  the  State, 
partly  by  each  city  and  town  ;  while  the  highest  is  under  the 
direction  of  corporations.  It  may  be  inexpedient  to  change 
the  character  of  our  system  at  present,  but,  sooner  or  later,  the 
change  will  come.  The  Public  School  course  must  be  extended 
;  from  the  Primary,  through  the  High  School,  to  the  university, 
and  thus  a  free  education  be  offered  to  all. 

In  technical  education,  the  German  schools  are  undoubtedly 
superior  to  our  own  ;  but,  with  this  exception,  we  believe  that 
no  schools  of  any  State  or  country  surpass  our  own.     This  is 
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due,  not  to  the  superiority  of  our  system,  but  to  faithful,  iiitel-  . 
ligent,  individual  effort. 

The  private  schools  in  our  State,  we  believe,  should  in  some 
way  be  brought  under  a  system  of  supervision  similar  to  that 
of  the  Public  Schools.  We  suggest  that  such  schools  should 
make  some  returns  to  the  Board  of  Education,  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  teachers,  number  of  pupils,  hours  of  instruction,  course 
of  studies,  and  means  of  teaching. 

Three  years  ago,  the  Board  were  authorized  to  employ  five 
agents.  The  State  was  districted,  and  a  thorough  system  of " 
visitation  established.  Each  town  and  every  school  was  to  be 
visited.  School  committees,  parents,  and  teachers  were  to  be 
advised,  but  before  the  system  could  be  tested  the  number  of 
agents  was  reduced  to  two,  and  the  work  could  not  be  car- 
ried on. 

The  Board  have  repeatedly  called  the  attention  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  the  necessity  of  providing  more  liberally  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  in  the  smaller  towns  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Funds  sufficient  are  easily  raised  in  the  large  cities,  but  in  the 
smaller  and  poorer  towns  the  same  relative  taxation  does  not 
yield  the  same  amount,  and  the  total  tax,  with  the  proportion 
of  the  school  fund,  is  not  enough  to  support  good  schools.  If, 
then,  good  schools  are  to  be  maintained  throughout  the  Com- 
monwealth, and  educational  advantages,  somewhat  nearly  equal, 
are  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  children  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  some 
provision  must  be  made  by  which  the  poorer  towns  shall  receive 
aid  from  the  more  wealthy. 

Nine  Teachers'  Institutes  have  been  held  the  past  year,  in 
eight  counties  of  the  State.  These  were  largely  attended  by 
school  committees  and  teachers,  and  a  general  interest  was 
awakened.  They  were  held,  some  for  four  days,  others  for 
two,  in  which  regular  instruction  was  given  by  the  Secretary 
and  agents  of  the  Board,  by  the  Normal  School  teachers,  and 
others.  The  evenings  were  devoted  to  discussions  and  lectures 
upon  educational  subjects.  The  attendance  in  the  aggregate 
was  about  1,800 ;  and  thus  the  teachers,  in  different  parts  of 
the  State,  were  made  acquainted  with  the  new  Secretary, 
became  aware  of  his  deep  interest  in  their  work,  and  of  his 
sympathy  with  them,   and  under  his  influence   gathered   new 
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inspiration.  The  methods  of  instruction  practiced  in  the  Nor- 
mal Schools  were  made  prominent,  and  those  who  had  cever 
enjoyed  the  privileges  of  those  schools  learned  something  of 
their  excellence. 

During  the  past  year  the  Hon.  Joseph  "White,  for  many  years 
the  honored  Secretary  of  the  Board,  resigned  his  position, 
and  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson  was  chosen  to  fill  his  place.  Mr. 
"White,  though  called  from  a  different  sphere  of  labor,  soon 
became  acquainted  with  the  history  of  education  in  our  State, 
and  the  laws  relating  to  it.  He  was  devoted  to  the  work,  a 
man  of  excellent  judgment  and  of  earnest  purpose,  ever  ready 
for  each  new  work  proposed.  Nearly  two  years  ago,  and  again 
in  the  autumn  of  1876,  he  proposed  to  resign,  but  was  pre- 
vailed upon  by  the  Board  to  remain.  At  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Board,  he  declined  a  re-election,  consenting  only  to 
remain  in  office  until  a  successor  could  be  appointed.  The 
Board  tenders  to  Mr.  "W^hite  their  grateful  thanks  for  his  long, 
faithful,  and  most  valuable  services,  and  hope  that  in  any 
improvement  which  may  come  to  our  school  system,  and  in  any 
higher  and  more  extended  education  of  our  people,  the  results 
of  his  own  labors,  he  may  see  and  rejoice  in  them. 

Mr.  Dickinson,  the  new  Secretary,  is  widely  known  as  an 
able  educator  and  an  accurate  scholar.  He  brings  to  the  office 
the  wisdom  acquired  by  many  years  of  experience  in  teaching 
teachers,  and  in  studying  and  discussing  school  systems  and 
methods  of  education.  He  will  not  only  sympathize  with  teach- 
ers in  their  trials  and  difficulties,  but  he  will  greatly  aid  them 
in  the  discharge  of  their  responsible  duties.  He  enters  upon 
the  duties  of  the  office  with  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
our  schools,  and  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the  important 
relation  they  hold  to  the  prosperity  of  the  people  and  the 
State.  The  Board  have  great  confidence  in  the  results  of  his 
labors. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  suggest  that  the  usefulness  of  the 
Board  should  not  be  measured  by  what  it  has  actually  done. 
Many  things  we  have  proposed  to  do,  but  have  failed  to  accom- 
plish for  lack  of  power.  Had  our  recommendations  been  adopted 
and  carried  out,  we  believe  that  not  only  the  cause  of  popular 
education   would    have    been    advanced,    but   our   mechanical 
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industries  would  have  been  improved,  and  our  natural  resources 
more  developed. 

ALEXANDER  H.  RICE,  ex  officio. 
HORATIO  G.  KNIGHT,  ex  officio. 
GARDINER  G.  HUBBARD.  ^ 
WILLIAM  RICE. 
CONSTANTINE  C.  ESTY. 
EDWARD  B.  GILLETT. 
CHRISTOPHER  C.  HUSSEY. 
HENRY  CHAPIN. 
CHARLES  B.  RICE. 
ALONZO  A.  MINER. 

Jajstuart,  1878. 
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We  are  happy  to  report  the  highly  satisfactory  condition  of 
this  school.  Miss  Ellen  Hyde,  the  principal,  well  sustained  by 
the  assistants,  has  been  devoted  to  its  interests,  and  her  man- 
agement has  been  popular  and  successful.  She  reports  to  us  a 
steady  improvement  in  all  the  school  arrangements  and  work. 

The  graduates  find  ready  employment  as  teachers,  give  good 
satisfaction,  and  the  demand  for  them  is  beyond  the  ability  of 
the  school  to  supply. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Eastman  resigned  as  assistant  in  July.  In 
view  of  the  action  of  the  Board  in  January  last,  reducing,  from 
this  time,  the  number  of  classes  in  all  the  Normal  Schools,  which 
action  will  involve  changes  in  the  course  of  studies,  no  one  has 
yet  been  appointed  in  her  place ;  but  her  work  for  the  current 
fall  term  has  been  performed  by  three  partial  teachers, — Miss 
Emily  M.  BuUard,  Miss  M.  Isabella  Stone,  and  Eev.  L.  R. 
Eastman,  Jr.  Miss  Thompson  resigned  as  teacher  of  elocution 
near  the  close  of  the  last  term,  and  was  succeeded  by  Miss 
Jennie  Ireson ;  the  principal  speaks  of  her  as  enthusiastic,  and 
doing  excellent  as  well  as  most  necessary  work,  with  very 
apparent  good  results. 

The  statistics  for  the  year  ending  in  July  are  as  follows  : — 

Whole  numbei'  of  pupils, ;        .        130 

From  Middlesex  County, 57 

Worcester  County, .33 

Norfolk  County, ,        .12 

Franklin  County,  .        .        .        .        .        .        .2 

Bristol  County, 2 

Suffolk  County, 1 

From  other  States : 

New  Hampshire, 8 

Vermont, 3 

Connecticut, .        .        .        .3 
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New  York, 3 

Maine, 2 

Alabama, 1 

South  Carolina, 1 

District  of  Columbia, 2 

Number  of  graduates : 

January, 19 

July, 21 

Number  entering  class : 

September,  1876, 31 

February,  1877, 14 

Average  age  of  those  admitted, 17 

Occupations  of  parents :  Farmers,  28 ;  shoe  manufacturers,  20  ;  mechan- 
ics, 17  ;  shopkeepers,  7  ;  teachers  and  painters,  5  each ;  clergymen,  grocers, 
manufacturers,  and  engineers,  4  each  ;  milkmen,  stone-masons,  lawyers,  and 
butchers,  3  each ;  millers,  insurance  agents,  woollen  spinners,  conveyan- 
cers, and  sea-captains,  2  each ;  baker,  sexton,  roadmaster,  civil  engineer, 
druggist,  expressman,  editor,  physician,  lime-maker,  and  potter,  1  each. 

Number  who  received  State  aid  : 

Fall  term, 22 

Spring  term, .        12 

Number  of  different  ones  for  the  year,   .        .        .        .        .        26 

The  school  at  the  present  time  numbers  100. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  current  fall  term,  47  were  admitted,  being  a 
larger  class  than  any  admitted  since  1851. 

Interesting  lectnres  were  delivered  during  the  year  ending  in 
July  by  Rev.  C.  C.  Hussey ;  Mr.  Hosea  H.  Lincoln  of  South 
Boston  ;  Messrs.  G.  A.  Walton  and  E.  A.  Hubbard,  Agents  of 
the  Board  ;  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo  of  Springfield  ;  Pro".  A.  Graham 
Bell,  Prof.  W.  P.  Atkinson,  and  Miss  Kirtland  of  Boston; 
Hon.  Joseph  White  and  Hon.  John  W.  Dickinson,  the  late  and 
present  Secretaries  of  the  Board  ;  also  by  several  of  the  teachers. 

About  one  hundred  and  twenty  volumes  have  been  added  to 
the  library  from  the  $170.31  received  from  the  Todd  Fund. 
These  books  are  valuable,  and  in  constant  use.  Further  and 
substantial  additions  are  needed. 

The  model  school,  or  "school  for  practice,"  of  two  grades, 
.numbering  nearly  60,  made  up  from  Iho  children  of  the  town, 
has  of  late  been  in  the  care   of  Miss  Ellen  Williams  and  Miss 
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Augusta  Barber.  The  principal  regards  it  as  "invaluable,  and 
an  indispensable  part  of  our  apparatus."  The  rooms  which  it 
occupies  are  very  unsuitable,  and  are  needed  for  other  purposes. 
It  is  important  that  some  provision  be  made  for  it  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  present  building,  or  the  erection  of  a  new  one. 

A  new  piano  has  been  placed  in  the  main  hall.  The  board- 
ing-building has  been  thoroughly  painted  on  the  outside,  and 
new  heating  apparatus  supplied.  Two  coats  of  paint  are 
needed  on  the  outside  of  the  school-building.  To  meet  this 
expense,  and  also  the  expense  offence  and  other  improvements, 
and  the  care  of  grounds,  an  appropriation  of  $800  will  be 
required. 

In  August,  Miss  Maria  P.  Beach  of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  took 
charge  of  the  boarding-building,  as  matron,  succeeding  Miss 
Wales.  Her  management  is  pleasant  and  satisfactory.  But 
however  competent  a  matron  may  be,  a  large  share  of  the  duties 
and  anxieties  of  the  principal  are,  of  necessity,  connected  with 
the  oversight  of  the  building  and  responsibility  for  its  proper 
condition,  and  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  pupils  residing  in  it. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  coming  year  is  to 
be  a  prosperous  one  for  the  institution. 

C.  C.  ESTY, 
HENRY  CHAPIN, 

Visitors, 

December,  1877. 
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WESTFIELD. 


The  most  notable  event  in  the  history  of  this  school  for  the 
past  year  is  the  change  in  the  corps  of  instructors.  By  the 
action  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  February,  1877,  Mr.  Dick- 
inson, since  1852  a  teacher  in  the  school,  and  since  1856  its 
able,  indefatigable,  and  distinguished  Principal,  was  promoted 
to  the  broader  work  of  superintending  the  educational  interest 
of  the  State. 

Of  the  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Dickinson  during  his  con- 
nection with  the  school,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  at  length. 
They  are  already  well  known  to  this  Board,  who  have  shown 
their  high  appreciation  of  them,  by  electing  him  as  their  Secre- 
tary. It  is  sufficient  to  say  in  this  report,  that  the  wide  and 
enviable  reputation  of  the  school,  to-day,  is  in  a  large  measure 
the  result  of  the  enthusiasm  and  untiring  energy  of  Mr.  Dick- 
inson, and  of  his  rare  skill  as  a  teacher  and  manager. 

At  the  close  of  the  summer  term,  Mr.  Diller  resigned  the 
position  he  had  held  for  four  years,  that  he  might  give  his  whole 
time  to  preparation  for* original  investigations  in  the  department 
of  geology,  to  which  he  proposes  to  devote  himself.  Mr.  Dil- 
ler's  services  were  exceedingly  valuable  from  the  first.  By  his 
cheerful  temper  and  his  unselfish  devotion  to  all  the  interests  of 
the  school,  he  endeared  himself  alike  to  teachers  and  pupils. 
He  bears  with  him,  as  he  leaves  us,  our  heartiest  wishes,  and  our 
hopes  that  the  future  may  bring  him  the  success  he  deserves. 

To  prepare  for  efiective  labor  in  his  new  field,  Mr.  Dickinson 
was  absent  for  a  large  part  of  the  summer  term,  leaving  the 
general  management  of  the  school  to  Mr.  Scott,  who  received 
the  hearty  support  and  co-operation  of  the  other  teachers.  It  is 
greatly  to  his  credit  and  to  theirs,  that  under  circumstances  of 
peculiar  difficulty,  they  did  not  permit  any  of  the  interests  of 
the  school  to  suffer. 

The  election  of  Mr.  Scott  as  Principal  was  an  event  subse- 
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queut  to  the  termination  of  the  school  year  covered  by  this  re- 
port, yet  the  visitors  would  embrace  this  opportunity  to  express 
their  high  satisfaction,  that  the  principalship  so  long  and  so 
successfully  held  by  our  present  worthy  Secretary  has  been 
filled  by  the  election  of  one  whose  marked  ability  as  a  teacher 
in  this  school  has  commended  itself  to  our  favorable  notice  for 
a  long  period  of  years ;  and  whose  ability  as  an  executive 
officer,  during  the  period  referred  to,  as  well  as  since,  has 
given  assurance  of  eminent  success  in  the  position  he  now  holds. 

The  improved  facilities  for  teaching  chemistry,  furnished  early 
in  the  year,  have  been  employed  to  the  fullest  possible  extent, 
and  have  added  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  and  the  profit  of  pupils 
in  that  department.  Graduates  of  the  school  can  now  go  out 
with  sufficient  skill  in  manipulation  to  perform  a  large  number 
of  the  most  instructive  experiments  in  elementary  chemistry 
with  safety  to  themselves  and  to  their  pupils. 

For  some  years  the  reference  library,  though  excellent  in  its 
way,  has  been  inadequate  to  meet  the  growing  demands  of  the 
school.  This  difficulty  has  been  removed  in  part  by  the  pur- 
chase of  standard  works  of  recent  date  in  various  departments. 

The  cabinets  are  steadily  growing,  through  donations  by 
the  teachers  in  natural  history,  by  pupils,  and  by  friends  of  the 
school.  The  rooms  set  apart  for  the  collections  are  crowded 
with  specimens,  and  a  large  amount  of  material  is  now  in  pack- 
ages awaiting  provisions  for  its  display  and  preservation.  Addi- 
tional accommodations  will  soon  become  an  imperative  necessity. 
It  is  proper  to  say,  in  this  connection,  that  these  collections  are 
not  merely  ornamental.  They  are  constantly  used  in  the 
classes  in  physiology  and  natural  history,  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  school  might  as  well  dispense  with  its  school  furniture, 
as  with  these. 

Directly  and  indirectly  the  Westfield  School  has  done  a  great 
and  good  work  in  the  past.  We  see  no  reason  why  its  future 
work  should  not  be  equally  beneficial  in  its  results. 

The  statistics  of  the  school  for  the  year  are  as  follows  : — 

Members. 

Ladies, 147 

Gentlemen, .      23 

Total, 170 

3 
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Of  this  number,  Hampden  County  sent  62 ;  Hamj)shire,  25 ;  Berkshire, 
21 ;  Worcester,  14 ;  Franklin,  12 ;  Middlesex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  Essex, 
each  1 ;  Connecticut,  9 ;  New  York,  5 ;  "Vermont,  5 ;  New  Hampshire,  4 ; 
Pennsylvania,  2  ;  Maine,  Ohio,  Kansas,  Florida,  District  of  Columbia,  Nova 
Scotia,  and  Canada,  each  1.     Total,  170. 

Graduates. 
January,  1877 : 

Ladies, 23 

Gentlemen, 2 

Total, 25 

June,  1877 : 

Ladies, 24 

Gentlemen, 4 

Total, 28 

Whole  number : 

Ladies, 47 

Gentlemen, 6 

Total, 53 

Average  age : 

Ladies, 20  years  6  mos. 

Gentlemen, .        .  22       "  9    " 

General  average, 20       "  8    " 

Entering  Classes. 
August  31, 1876 : 

Ladies, 45 

Gentlemen, 5 

Total, 50 

February  8,  1877 : 

Ladies, 19 

Gentlemen, 3 

Total,       .........    22 

Whole  number : 

Ladies, 64 

Gentlemen, 8 

Total 72 

Average  age : 

Ladies, 18  years  10  mos. 

Gentlemen,        .        . 19      "  11     " 

General  average, 18      "  11     " 

Occupations  of  Parents  :  Farmers,  29  ;  jn-ofessionals,  12  ;  mechanics,  10  ; 
merchants,  7;  manufacturers,  4;  milkmen,  2;  laborers,  2;  warden,  1; 
miller,  1 ;  pcdler,  1 ;  baker,  1 ;  unknown,  2.     Total,  72. 
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Recipients  of  State  Aid. 
Fall  and  winter  term,  1876-7  : 

Ladies, 32 

Gentlemen,        . .  1 

Total, '33 

Spring  and  summer  term,  1877  : 

Ladies, 35 

Gentlemen, 2 

Total,      .        .        ....        ...    37 

WILLIAM  RICE, 
E.  B.  GILLETT, 

Visitors. 
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BEIDGEWATEK. 


This  school  continues  under  the  care  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Boy  den, 
who  has  been  for  many  years  its  faithful  and  efficient  principal. 
There  has  been  no  change  the  past  year  in  the  corps  of  assist- 
ants, some  of  whom  have  been  a  long  time  in  the  school,  and 
all  of  whom  are  conscientiously  devoted  to  the  work  they  are 
successfully  doing,  aided,  in  no  small  degree,  by  the  unity  of 
purpose  amongst  themselves,  and  with  the  principal. 

The  Visitors  can  speak  of  the  school  in  terms  of  high  com- 
mendation to  those  who  may  be  looking,  for  themselves,  or 
others,  to  the  work  of  teaching.  Any  who  share  the  doubt 
which  sometimes  comes  to  expression  of  the  necessity  of  special 
Normal  training  to  the  fullest  qualification  of  a  teacher,  would 
find  their  doubts  removed  by  a  knowledge  of  what  is  being 
done  in  this  school  and  others  for  the  same  object.  While  as 
the  demand  for  skilled  labor  increases  in  all  departments,  the 
testimony  grows  clearer  to  the  value  of  thorough  special  train- 
ing. That  a  large  number  are  coming  to  see  this,  while  some 
may  profess  to  question  it,  is  manifest  by  the  increased  patron- 
age of  our  Normal  Schools,  and  by  the  greater  number,  as 
shown  by  the  statistics  below,  who  take  the  advanced  course. 
The  cheerful,  home-like  life  of  the  pupils  in  the  boarding-place 
is  worthy  special  mention,  both  for  its  value  and  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  its  attainment  where  large  numbers  are  to  be  pro- 
vided for.  The  success  in  this  particular  is  cause  for  congratu- 
lation to  the  friends  of  Normal  education,  and  reflects  much 
credit  on  the  painstaking  supervision  of  the  principal,  and  the 
faithfulness  of  those  associated  with  him. 

The  statistics  for  the  year  ending  July  3,  1877,  are  as  fol- 
lows ;  — 

Whole  number  belonging  to  the  school : 

Gentlemen, 80 

Ladies, 131 

211 
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Of  this  number,  Plymouth  County  sent  51 ;  Bristol,  34;  Middlesex,  30; 
Norfolk,  25  ;  Barnstable,  14 ;  Suffolk,  5  ;  Essex,  Nantucket,  and  Worcester, 
each  4 ;  Franklin,  1 ;  the  State  of  Maine,  14 ;  New  Hampshire,  12  ;  Connec- 
ticut, 3 ;  Khode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia,  each  1 ; 
Nova  Scotia,  2;  Burmah,  1 ;  Japan,  1.  Totals:  Massachusetts,  172 ;  other 
States,  35  ;  other  countries,  4. 

Number  of  graduates : 

From  two  years' course  —  Gentlemen, 18 

Ladies, 30 

From  four  years'  course  —  Ladies, 2 

50 

Number  in  the  entering  classes  : 

Gentlemen, 38 

Ladies,  . 60 

98 

Average  age  of  those  admitted  : 

Gentlemen, 20  years  2  months. 

Ladies, 20      "      3        " 

General  average, 20      "     2^       " 

Occupations  of  parents :  Farmers,  32  ;  mechanics,  23 ;  merchants,  5  ;  man- 
ufacturers, painters,  sea-captains,  bookkeepers,  3  each;  clergymen,  law- 
yers, superintendents,  butchers,  storekeepers,  sailors,  2  each;  physician, 
teacher,  libi'arian,  clerk  of  court,  custom-house  officer,  expressman,  gar- 
dener, teamster,  watchman,  1  each ;  unknown,  4. 

Number  of  those  who  received  State  aid  —  fall  and  winter  term,  1876-77 ; 

Gentlemen,    .        .        .        , 14 

Ladies, 10 

Total, 24 

Number  of  those  who  received  State  aid  —  spring  and  summer  term,  1877  : 

Gentlemen, 11 

Ladies, *        16 

Total, 27 

Number  of  different  pupils  who  have  received  aid  during  the  year: 

Gentlemen, 17 

Ladies, 18 

Total, 35 

Whole  number  who  have  been  admitted  to  the  school,      .        .  2,482 

Gentlemen,   . 861 

Ladies, 1,621 

Whole  number  of  graduates, .  1,490 

Gentlemen, 524 

Ladies, 966 
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A  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  this  year  with  those  of  pre- 
vious years  presents  some  encouraging  facts. 
The  number  in  attendance  has  been  : 

First  term — Gentlemen,    .        . 59 

Ladies .        .        .    110 

169 

Second  term — Gentlemen, .67 

Ladies, 102 

169 

The  number  of  young  men,  and  the  total  number  in  attend- 
ance, each  term  of  this  year,  has  been  larger  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year.  The  pressure  of  the  times  has  had  the  effect  to 
reduce  somewhat  the  number  of  ladies  in  attendance,  but  the 
number  of  young  men  has  been  steadily  increasing. 

The  number  graduated  and  the  number  of  admissions  has 
closely  approximated  the  highest  numbers  in  previous  years, 
while  the  average  age  of  those  admitted  is  greater. 

An  examination  of  the  occupation  of  the  parents  of  those 
admitted,  shows  that  the  majority  of  these  persons  are  the  chil- 
dren of  farmers  and  mechanics.  Most  of  them  are  persons  of 
moderate  means,  who  are  thoroughly  in  earnest  to  qualify 
themselves  for  successful  teaching. 

Of  the  ninety-eight  candidates  received,  there  have  come 
from — 
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Academies  and  Private  Schools,          ...  "12 

Grammar  Schools, "            3 

District  Schools,  .......  "            2 

Normal  Schools,  .        ....        ...        .  .  " 


ladles,  33. 

"       11. 

"       12. 

1. 

3. 


The  majority  of  these  are  from  High  Schools.  More  than 
half  of  those  who  take  the  longer  course  of  study  in  this  school 
come  from  High  Schools.  This  fact  shows  the  effect  of  Hisfh 
School  training,  in  awakening  in  the  minds  of  those  who  receive 
it  the  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  more  extended  useful- 
ness. The  Hjojh  School  is  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  commu- 
nity,  in  affording  to  the  children  of  parents  of  limited  means 
the  opportunity  of  preparing  to  become  skilled  workers  in  the 
various  vocations  which  they  will  enter. 

The  Normal  School  presents  to  its  members  three  courses  of 
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study  :  one  extending  through  two  years,  consisting  entirely  of 
English  studies  ;  another  extending  through  four  years,  which  in- 
cludes all  the  subjects  of  the  two  years'  course  and  the  subjects 
required  to  be  taught  in  the  High  School ;  and  a  third,  iuclud- 
ing  the  subjects  of  the  two  years'  course  and  a  part  of  the  addi- 
tional subjects  of  the  four  years'  course,  which  meets  the  wants 
of  those  who  desire  to  take  the  two  years'  course,  with  one  or 
two  additional  terms  of  study.  The  longer  course  of  study  was 
introduced  in  1870,  to  meet  the  demand  for  Normal  teachers 
prepared  for  a  higher  grade  of  teaching.  Classes  in  the  four 
years'  course  are  formed  at  the  beginning  of  each  fall  term. 
The  number  of  pupils  pursuing  these  longer  courses  at  the 
beginning  of  each  school  year,  since  their  introduction,  is  as 
follows : — 


In  1870, gentlemen,  2 


1871, 
1872, 
1873, 
1874, 
1875, 
1876, 
1877, 


ladies,  1. 


4 

12. 

3 

9. 

3 

9. 

9 

14. 

13 

18. 

20 

17. 

87 

21. 

One-third  of  the  school  are,  at  the  present  time,  pursuing 
these  longer  courses  of  study.  The  success  of  the  graduates 
from  the  four  years'  course  has  abundantly  shown  the  wisdom 
of  its  establishment.  The  efl'ect  has  been  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  the  school,  to  stimulate  all  the  pupils  to  higher 
endeavor,  and  to  give  the  school  a  higher  place  in  the  public 
estimation.  There  is  a  growing  demand  for  the  most  thor- 
oughly trained  Normal  teachers.  The  Normal  Schools  must 
have  the  time  and  means  to  furnish  this  training,  or  they  will 
fail  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  times. 

A  life-size  anatomical  model  of  the  human  body,  and  en- 
larged models  of  the  eye,  larynx,  and  several  of  the  internal 
organs,  have  been  obtained  from  Paris,  to  aid  in  the  study  of  the 
human  body.  A  large  globe,  three  feet  in  diameter,  hand- 
somely finished  and  mounted,  and  of  the  most  improved  kind, 
has  been  procured  from  London,  to  aid  in  the  study  of  geogra- 
phy and  astronomy. 

There   has  been  no  change  in  the  corps  of  teachers  during 
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the  year.  Another  year's  experience  in  faithful  work  has  in- 
creased their  efficiency  as  educators.  It  is  the  aim  to  distribute 
the  work  of  the  school  in  departments,  so  far  as  is  practicable, 
so  that  each  teacher  may  come  to  the  work  of  his  department 
with  the  best  preparation  he  can  make. 

The  boarding-hall  has  been  full,  and  in  successful  operation 
through  the  year.  The  health  of  the  students  has  been  uni- 
formly good.  The  hall  has  been  painted  on  the  outside,  and  is 
in  good  condition  throughout.  There  has  been  no  change  in 
the  rates  of  board  since  the  hall  w^as  opened.  Improvements 
have  been  made  in  each  department  as  the  funds  would  allow, 
but  no  appropriation  has  been  made  by  the  Legislature  for  any 
repairs  or  improvements  since  the  hall  was  erected. 

A  new  fence  around  the  school-grounds  is  very  much  needed  ; 
and  it  seems  very  desirable  that  an  appropriation  for  this  pur- 
pose should  be  made  this  year. 

C.  C.  HUSSEY, 
GARDINER  G.  HUBBARD, 

Visitors. 
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SALEM. 


The  Visitors  take  pleasure  in  being  able  to  speak  of  the  con- 
tinued prosperity  of  this  school,  and  of  the  efficient  work  which 
is  done  in  all  its  departments.  It  remains  under  the  charge  of 
the  same  thoroughly  competent  principal,  by  whom  its  affairs 
are  administered  with  great  intelligence  and  energy  and  care- 
fulness. The  corps  of  assistant  instructors  is  also  substantially 
without  change ;  and  with  many  of  these  teachers  the  school 
has  the  benefit  of  long  experience  and  of  matured  capacity. 
The  distinctive  use  of  such  institutions,  not  as  places  merely  of 
general  education,  but  as  schools  for  teaching  the  art  of  teach- 
ing, is  held  here  steadily  in  mind.  It  is  believed  that  the 
results,  as  experienced  throughout  the  wide  region  into  which 
these  pupils  go  forth  to  practice  their  art,  are  of  such  a  sort  as 
fully  to  justify  and  repay  the  public  expenditure  here  involved. 

The  school  is  full  as  to  numbers ;  quite  up  to  its  proper 
limit.  •  Not  more  than  three-fourths  of  those  applying  for 
admission  are  received.  The  standard  at  entrance  is  higher 
somewhat  than  in  the  past.  There  is  a  process  of  sifting  as 
the  pupils  pass  from  one  class  to  another.  And  though  it  is 
not  claimed  that  the  purpose  never  fails,  it  is  yet  true,  that  there 
is  an  intent,  steadily  and  intelligently  followed,  to  bestow  the 
advantages  of  the  school  only  upon  such  as  may  fairly  be 
expected  to  become  successful  teachers ;  and  with  no  low 
measure  of  what  should  be  regarded  as  success. 

The  statistics  of  the  school  for  the  year  ending  July,  1,  1877, 
are  as  follows  ; — 

1.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  school  dur- 
ing the  year  was  312. 

Of  this  number,  Essex  County  sent  194;  Middlesex,  61; 
Suffolk,  19;  Franklin,  2;  Norfolk,  2;  Barnstable,  1;  Berk- 
shire, 1 ;  and  Bristol,  1.  The  State  of  Maine  sent  9  ;  New 
Hampshire,  17;  Vermont,  2;  Virginia,  1;  Illinois,  1;  and 
Wisconsin,  1. 
4 
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The  number  present  duriag  the  term  which  closed  January 
16,  1877,  was  255  ;  during  the  term  which  closed  June  26, 
1877,  250.  The  whole  number  since  the  school  was  opened, 
September,  1854,  is  2,100. 

2.  The  number  graduated  January  16,  1877,  from  the  regu- 
lar course,  was  28  ;  the  number  graduated  June  26,  1877,  from 
the  regular  course,  was  37 ;  and  from  the  advanced  course,  8. 

The  whole  number  of  graduates  of  the  school  (44  classeg)  is 
990. 

3.  The  number  that  entered  the  school,  August  29,  1876,  was 
86;  the  number  that  entered  February  6,  1877,  was  47. 

4.  The  average  age  of  the  class  admitted  August  29,  1876, 
was  18.19  years  ;  of  the  class  admitted  February  6,  1877,  17.66 
years. 

5.  The  fathers  of  the  pupils  admitted  during  the  year  are,  by 
occupation,  as  follows  :  Farmers,  20 ;  shoemakers,  10 ;  car- 
penters, 6;  merchants  and  painters,  5  each;  clergymen,  cur- 
riers, grocers,  sea-captains,  3  each  ;  butchers,  cabinet-makers, 
carriage-makers,  dealers  in  wood  and  coal,  dyers,  expressmen ^ 
fishermen,  janitors,  laborers,  lawyers,  machinists,  masons, 
mechanics,  physicians,  and  tanners,  2  each  ;  baggage-master, 
blacksmith,  bookkeeper,  carder,  clerk,  commission  merchant, 
confectioner,  cooper,  dealer  in  bark,  dealer  in  extracts-,  dealer 
in  hay  and  graiu,  fish  dealer,  foreman,  gold-beater,  hair-dresser, 
harness-maker,  insurance  agent,  landscape  gardener,  leather 
cutter,  lumber  dealer,  manufacturer  of  patent  grease,  merchant 
tailor,  operative,  overseer,  policeman,  pumpmaker,  railroad 
agent,  real-estate  agent,  sailmaker,  salesman,  shipbuilder,  ship 
merchant,  shoe  dealer,  shoe  manufacturer,  soapmaker,  stable- 
keeper,  stone-mason,  student,  teamster,  watchman,  and  wool- 
len manufticturer,  1  each ;  unknown,  4. 

6.  Number  that  received  State  aid  during;  the  fall  and  winter 
term,  1876-7,  24:  during  the  spring  and  summer  term,  1877, 
30.  The  whole  number  of  different  pupils  that  received  State 
aid  during  the  year  was  45. 

7.  The  number  that  received  aid  from  the  Bowditch  Fund 
during  the  first  term  was  23  ;  dui-ing  the  second  term,  28. 
The  number  of  different  pupils  thus  aided  during  the  year 
was  38. 

8.  Of  the  class  admitted  in  August,   1876,  15  had  taught 
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school;    of  the   class   admitted   in  February,   1877,  five  had 
taught ;  total,  20. 

9.  Number  of  students  connected  with  the  several  classes 
during  the  first  term  of  the  year :  Special  students,  6 ;  ad- 
vanced class,  19  ;  Class  A  (Senior),  32  ;  Class  B,  52  ;  Class  C, 
47  ;  Class  D,  99. 

Number  during  the  second  term  :  Special  students,  7  ;  ad- 
vanced class,  12  ;  Class  A,  43 ;  Class  B,  46 ;  Class  C,  83 ; 
Class  D,  59. 

10.  Of  the  133  pupils  admitted  during  the  year,  Lynn  sent 
18;  Salem,  16;  Lowell,  14;  Gloucester,  9;  Boston  and  Pea- 
body,  5  each ;  Danvers  and  Newburyport,  4  each  ;  Beverly, 
Essex,  Merrimac,  and  Somerville,  3  each ;  Andover,  Lawrence, 
Salisbury,  Stoueham,  Swampscott,  Wakefield,  and  Wilming- 
ton, 2  each;  BilleHca,  Cambridge,  Chelsea,  Hamilton,  Little- 
ton, Maiden,  Orange,  Sandwich,  Saugus,  Stockbridge,  Wen- 
ham,  and  Winchester,  1  each. 

The  State  of  Maine  sent  3 ;  New  Hampshire,  12  ;  Vermont, 
3;  Illinois,  1;  and  Wisconsin,  1. 

11.  Of  the  2,100  pupils  admitted  to  the  school  since  its 
establishment  in  1854,  1,834  have  belonged  in  Massachusetts; 
902  having  come  from  17  cities,  and  932  from  142  towns. 
Every  county  has  been  represented  in  the  school,  as  follows  : — 


C( 


Bai'nstable  (9  towns), 17  pupils. 

Berkshire  (4  towns), 4      " 

Bristol  (3  cities,  15  pupils ;  5  towns,  9  pupils),        .        .        .  24      " 

Dukes  (2  towns), 2      " 

Essex  (6  cities,  602  pupils  ;  29  towns,  559  pupils),  .        .        .  1,161      " 

Franklin  (4  towns), 6      " 

Hampshire  (1  town), 2 

Hampden  (I  city,  1  pupil;  2  towns,  2  pupils),         ...  3 

Middlesex  (4  cities,  181  pupils ;  33  towns,  213  pupils),  .        .  394 

Nantucket  (1  town), 14 

Norfolk  (14  towns), 27 

Plymouth  (10  towns), 25 

Suffolk  (2  cities,  101  pupils;  2  towns,  11  pupils),    .         .         .  112 

Worcester  (1  city,  3  pupils  ;  27  towns,  40  pupils),   ...  43 


(^ 


Two  hundred  and  sixty-six  pupils  have  come  from  outside  of 
this  State ;  260  of  whom  came  from  20  difierent  States,  two 
from  the   District  of  Columbia,  two    from  Canada,  one   from 


Nova  Scotia,  and  one  from  England. 
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In  proportion  to  their  population,  the  towns  have  sent  a 
larger  proportion  of  pupils  than  the  cities.  Essex  and  Middle- 
sex counties  have  sent  74  per  cent,  of  all  the  pupils.  The  six 
cities  of  Essex  County  have  sent  an  average  of  one  pupil  for 
every  229  of  the  population,  while  the  twenty-nine  towns  have 
sent  an  average  of  one  pupil  to  every  152  of  the  population. 
Four  cities  of  Middlesex  County  have  averaged  one  pupil  for 
748  people,  while  thirty-three  towns  have  averaged  one  for  510 
people. 

Almost  every  class  of  society  has  been  represented  in  the 
school  I  comparatively  few,  however,  having  come  from  families 
that  are  called  wealthy.  The  records  show  that  the  fathers  of 
the  pupils  have  been  engaged  in  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty 
different  occupations.  The  following  figures  give  the  numbers 
engaged  in  the  leading  occupations  :  — 

MecJianics. —  Shoemakers,  160  ;  carpenters,  136;  machinists, 
32;  blacksmiths,  24;  miscellaneous,  156.     Total,  508. 

Farmers,  386 ;  merchants  and  traders,  239 ;  sea-captains, 
69;  clergymen,  54;  physicians,  28;  lawyers,  18. 

12.  Nineteen  volumes  have  been  added  to  the  general  library 
of  the  school  by  gift,  and  381  volumes  to  the  text-book  library 
by  purchase. 

A  substantial  iron  fence  has  been  constructed  on  the  south 
side  of  the  school  lot,  with  the  avails  of  the  appropriation 
made  for  that  purpose  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  and 
the  yard  adjoining  has  also  been  graded  and  otherwise  improved. 

Additional  apparatus  and  better  appliances  for  teaching  are 
needed  in  connection  with  some  branches  of  natural  science. 
The  arrangements  for  warming  the  rooms  are  also  inadequate 
in  severe  weather.  We  will  be  content,  however,  with  these 
furnishings  as  they  are  while  the  pressure  of  the  times  con- 
tinues, and  will  only  ask  from  the  State  the  renewal  of  its 
accustomed  wise  and  generous  appropriation  for  the  ordinary 
uses  of  the  school. 

GARDINER  G.  HUBBARD, 
CHAS.  B.  RICE, 
•  Visitors. 
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WOECESTEE. 


The  Visitors  of  the  Worcester  Normal  School  have  watched 
its  progress  with  careful  interest.  The  school-building,  in  its 
plan  and  finish,  seems  to  be  a  success.  The  heating,  ventila- 
tion, furnishing,  etc.,  are  eminently  satisfactory,  and  the  fidelity 
and  fitness  of  the  teachers  have  been  remarkable.  The  srradu- 
ates,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  have  chosen  to  take  an 
advanced  course  since  their  graduation,  have  all  been  employed, 
more  or  less,  in  teaching,  and  the  reports  in  reference  to  them, 
from  those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  know  the  facts,  are 
of  the  most  flattering  character.  The  thoroughness  with  which 
they  have  been  fitted  for  their  duties  has  demonstrated  the  wis- 
dom of  the  course  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  Worcester 
Normal  School,  and  will  do  much  towards  furnishing  a  class  of 
teachers  of  a  high  order  of  qualifications. 

Teachers.  —  The  teachers  of  this  school  remain  as  reported 
one  year  ago.  Their  services  have  been  rendered  without 
interruption  from  sickness  or  other  cause. 

Students.  —  The  attendance  of  students  has  been  regular  and 
constant.  While  not  a  few  have  failed  to  give  promise  of 
future  excellence,  and  have  been  advised  to  withdraw,  most 
have  succeeded  in  maintaining  good  standing,  and  a  respectable 
mimber  have  been  graduated. 

The  graduates,  almost  without  exception,  have  speedily 
found  employment,  and  not  one  is  known  to  have  failed  as  a 
teacher.- 

Each  member  of  the  two  classes  graduated  within  the  year 
was  examined  and  approved  by  the  committee  on  teachers  of 
the  Worcester  School  Board  before  receiving  the  diploma,  and 
became,  therefore,  eligible  to  any  vacant  position  in  the  city 
schools,  without  further  examination.  This  plan  of  submitting 
the  work  of  the  school  to  an  impartial  popular  test  has  secured 
a  valuable  public  recognition  of  the  practical  efficiency  of  the 
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Normal  School,  and  has  tended  to  establish  the  most  friendly 
relations  between  the  State  and  local  school  authorities. 

Ap;prenticesJiip .  —  A  feeling  exists  in  the  community,  especi- 
ally among  school  officers,  that  a  weak  point  of  the  Normal 
School  course  is  its  failure  to  bridge  over  the  chasm  that  sepa- 
rates theory  from  practice.  It  is  alleged  that  the  Normal 
School,  as  such,  offers  its  students  little  or  no  opportunity  to 
cultivate  or  exhibit  the  essential  faculty  of  teaching,  because  it 
offers  them  no  school  to  teach  during  their  pupilage.  Our 
so-called  "  teaching  exercises,"  it  is  said,  are  at  best  but  rehears- 
als, wherein  the  teaching  student  does  not  really  teach,  but 
only  exhibits  a  form  of  instruction ;  his  classmates  being  in 
reality  not  his  pupils,  but  his  critics  ;  while  his  faculty  of  school 
management  has  no  play  whatever.  This  want  of  real  experi- 
ence in  the  graduates  of  Normal  Schools  is  urged  by  school 
committees  as  reason  for  declining  to  employ  them  except  as 
novices  and  upon  probation.  Probably  the  objection  cannot  be 
wholly  removed.  It  besets  all  professional  schools  alike,  and 
is  in  fact  inherent  in  the  learning  of  every  art. 

When  our  critics  tell  us  that  we  need  "  less  theory  and  more 
practice,"  they  tell  us  at  most  only  half  the  truth.  We  need 
all  the  sound  theory  we  can  have ;  but  if  we  could  find  for  our 
pupils  better  opportunities  of  reducing  their  knowledge  to  skill, 
of  translating  their  knowing  into  doing,  two  obvious  advan- 
tages would  accrue  :  first,  we  should  have  a  surer  criterion  of 
judgment  as  to  their  teaching  capacity;  and,  secondly,  our 
diploma  would  enable  graduates  to  command  better  positions  at 
the  start. 

It  was  in  the  hope  of  contributing  something  to  the  solution 
of  this  problem  that  an  effort  was  made,  soon  after  the  organi- 
zation of  this  school,  to  introduce  into  the  course  of  training 
some  practice  in  teaching  in  the  Public  Schools  of  this  city, 
■which  might,  if  successful,  lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  term 
of  apprenticeship  as  one  of  the  requirements  for  graduation. 

The  plan  hitherto  pursued  is  substantially  as  follows  :  — 

1.  Preparation. — In  connection  with  the  study  of  methods, 
which  is  begun  early,  our  pupils  are  required  during  the  second 
half  of  their  first  year  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
school  system  of  Worcester,  that  being  taken  as  a  convenient 
type  of  the  public  instruction  in  the  Commonwealth. 
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For  this  purpose  the  course  of  study  pursued  through  all  the 
primary  aud  grammar  grades,  the  code  of  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  school  committee,  and  a  list  of  the  schools  and  teachers 
are  supplied  to  each  pupil,  and  carefully  studied.  The  way  is 
thus  prepared  for  the  second  step ;  namely, — 

2.  Observation. — The  pupils,  never  more  than  two  in  com- 
pany, now  visit  every  grade  of  schools  in  the  city,  except  the 
High  School,  and  carefully  observe  the  details  of  their  practical 
working,  with  regard  to  both  instruction  and  management. 
The  grades  are  taken  in  order,  the  lowest  first,  so  that  the  con- 
nection of  the  course  of  study  and  the  successive  modifications 
of  discipline  may  be  distinctly  traced.  The  results  of  this 
observation  are  reported  and  discussed  from  week  to  week  in 
the  class  in  methods. 

3.  Practice. — Early  in  the  senior  year,  after  the  preparation 
and  observation  above  detailed,  each  member  of  the  class  is 
assigned  as  assistant  to  a  particular  school  of  the  first  (or 
lowest)  grade,  becoming  thereby  an  "  apprentice  "  to  the  teacher 
in  charge  of  that  school. 

The  first  period  of  this  service  is  three  weeks,  during  which 
the  apprentice  spends  every  forenoon  in  the  school.  A  second 
term  of  the  same  length  is  served,  after  an  interval  of  several 
weeks,  under  another  teacher,  and  in  a  school  of  higher  grade. 

The  teachers  selected  are  of  the  best  and  most  successful  in 
the  city. 

The  duties  of  the  apprentice  are,  to  learn  and  to  assist.  The 
learning  comes  mainly,  of  course,  through  observation,  experi- 
ence, and  the  suggestions  of  the  teacher  in  charge.  The  assist- 
ance rendered  is  slight  at  first,  being  chiefly  correcting  slates 
and  papers,  helping  exceptional  scholars,  and  the  like;  but  it 
soon  extends  to  class  instruction  in  important  branches,  and 
finally,  in  most  cases,  to  taking  sole  charge  of  the  school  for  an 
hour  or  a  day,  according  to  the  capacity  shown  by  the  pupil  and 
the  discretion  and  temper  of  the  teacher.  The  teacher  of 
methods  in  the  Normal  School  visits  all  the  apprentices,  observes 
their  work,  and  ofiers  such  criticisms  as  seem  likely  to  be  help- 
ful. Finally,  a  report  in  the  following  form  is  made  by  the 
teacher  under  whom  each  apprentice  has  served  > — 
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[state  normal   school  at   WORCESTER.] 

Report  of  the  apprentice -work  of 


Grade                     , 
Time,  from                              to 
Scale,  10  —  use  no  fractions. 

Street  School. 

days. 

ifo.  of 
Absences. 

No.  of  Tar- 
dinesses. 

Power  of 
Control. 

Power  of 
Interesting 

Skill  in 
Question- 
ing. 

Skill   in   Ex- 
plaining and 
Illustrating. 

Enthusi- 
asm. 

Bearing. 

1.  What  peculiar  trait  of  excellence  (if  any)  has  been  shown  in  teaching 
or  management  ? 

2.  What  weakness  or  deficiency  ? 

(Signature.)  ,. 


4.  Results. — By  thus  distributing  the  pupil-teachers  through- 
out the  city,  having  but  cue  in  a  school,  the  common  objection 
of  parents  to  having  their  children  "  experimented  with "  by  a 
succession  of  Normal  School  pupils  is  wholly  avoided.  Again, 
the  pupil,  having  thus,  as  it  were,  a  school  to  himself,  has  an 
advantage  in  the  fresher  interest  which  the  children  take  in  his 
methods  of  teaching. 

There  was  at  first  some  fear  of  unwillingness,  on  the  part  of 
teachers,  to  assume  the  care  and  responsibility  of  taking  appren- 
tices, but  this  has  been  mostly  dissipated  by  the  results  of  a 
three  years'  trial  of  the  plan.  The  schools  are  found  to  be  but 
little  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  apprentices ;  while  teachers 
are  often  relieved  of  considerable  drudgery,  and  sometimes 
helped  in  the  work  of  instruction,  by  willing  and  apt  assist- 
ants. We  are  fortunate  in  having  a  large  body  of  good  teach- 
ers to  select  from,  many  of  them  Normal  graduates,  and  not  a 
few  of  eminent  ability.  The  school  committee  and  superin- 
tendent have  shown  cordial  interest  in  the  experiment,  giving 
us  their  hearty  co-operation  at  every  step. 

That  the  practice  benefits  our  students,  is  certain ;  and  that 
the  benefit  is  worth  the  time  spent,  is  also  believed  by  those 
who  are  in  the  best  position  to  judge.  Even  the  short  experi- 
ence of  six  weeks  gives  the  pupil  a  much  more  adequate  con- 
ception of  a  school  than  he  had  before.     No  words  could  have 
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told  him  what  he  has  learned  for  himself,  perhaps  by  bitter 
experience.  The  ideal  "school,"  so  often  referred  to  by  his 
teachers,  for  purposes  of  analytical  instruction  in  the  principles 
and  methods  of  education,  is  no  longer  the  mere  lay  figure  it 
once  was,  passive  to  every  touch,  but  a  thing  of  flesh  and 
blood,  having  individuality  and  character  not  derived  from  the 
teacher,  and  by  no  means  to  be  lightly  surrendered  to  him. 
When  he  is  told  that  the  mind  of  childhood  is  "plastic,"  he 
understands  the  word  with  some  limitations  of  meaning,  not 
with  a  treacherous  literalness  that  will  prove  a  snare  to  his  feet. 
The  Public  Schools  are  alive  and  in  motion.  They  have  not 
been  subdued  to  the  uses  of  the  tyro,  and  will  not  kneel  for 
him  to  mount.  The  pupil  cannot  but  learn  humility,  confronted 
thus  by  the  real  difficulties  of  an  on-going  school,  which  prob- 
ably does  not  conform  to  his  preconceived  notions,  and  will  not 
wait  for  him  to  readjust  his  inefi'ectual  plans.  These  stern 
conditions,  however,  by  driving  him  in  upon  himself,  sift  out 
his  flimsy  expedients  and  sharpen  his  discrimination,  leaving 
him  richer  and  stronger  than  before.  His  success,  however 
small,  is  genuine,  and  the  consciousness  of  this  adds  courage  to 
his  humility;  while  his  failures,  if  not  due  to  want  of  prepara- 
tion, betray  a  weakness  of  hand  very  difficult  to  discover  by 
any  test  that  can  be  applied  in  the  Normal  School  class-room  or 
the  "  model  school." 

Another  important  thing  which  the  pupil  learns  by  appren- 
ticeship, is,  how  to  assist,  how  to  adopt  and  carry  out  the  sug- 
gestions of  superiors, — a  most  needful  lesson  to  teachers,  prone 
as  they  are  to  undervalue  the  necessity  of  supervision  and 
co-operation. 

The  advantao-es  above  indicated  are  believed  to  be  more 
efiectually  secured  by  some  form  of  apprenticeship,  than  they 
could  be — at  least  in  this  school — in  any  other  way.  A  longer 
term  of  this  service  would  better  serve  the  same  end.  If  a 
probationary  experience  of,  say,  six  months  were  required  for 
the  full  honors  of  graduation,  the  diploma  could  scarcely  fail 
to  gain  increased  value  thereby. 

Lectures. — Lectures  have  been  delivered  during  the  year  as 

follows;     By  Rev.  A.  D.   Mayo   of  Springfield,    on  "Books 

and   Reading";    by   Prof.   L.    S.    Burbank   of    Woburn,    on 

"Mineralogy  and  Botany";  by  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  Esq.,  of 
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Cambridge,  ou  "A  Trip  Across  the  Continent" ;  bj  Prof.  J.  R. 
Eastman  of  the  National  Observatory,  Washington,  on  "The 
Discovery  of  the  Satellites  of  Mars  "  ;  and  by  Prof.  E.  A.  Shel- 
ton  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  on  "Liberty  in  School."  Hon.  Wm. 
T.  Harris,  LL.  D.,  of  St.  Louis  gave  the  annual  address  at 
Commencement,  upon  "The  Sphinx  Riddles  of  Education." 

Library. — One  hundred  and  fifty-six  volumes  have  been 
added  to  the  reference  department  of  the  library,  and  three 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  volumes  to  the  text-book  department. 

The  whole  number  of  volumes  now  belonging  to  the  school  is 
three  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-three. 

This  library  is  obviously  inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  school, 
and  should  be  at  least  doubled. 

Statistics. — The  statistics  of  this  school  for  the  year  1877  are 
as  follows  : — 


Whole  number  belonging  to  the  school  during  the  year : 

Ladies, .        .      151 

Gentlemen, 5 

Total, 156 

Of  this  number,  Worcester  County  sent  146;  Middlesex,  3;  Plymouth, 
Franklin,  and  Nantucket,  each  1 ;  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  New  York,  and 
Connecticut,  each  1.     Total,  156. 

Number  of  graduates : 

Ladies, 44 

Gentlemen, 

Total, 44 

Number  in  the  entering  class  : 

Ladies, 36 

Gentlemen, 3 

Total, '.        .        .    39 

Average  age  of  those  admitted  : 

Ladies, 18  years  4  mos. 

Gentlemen, 21      " 

General  average, 18      "       8     " 

Occupation  of  parents :  Baker,  1 ;  bank  president,  1 ;  bookkeeper,  1 ; 
clergyman,  1 ;  farmers,  6  ;  gardener,  1 ;  jeweller,  1 ;  laborer,  1 ;  machinist, 
1 ;  manufacturers,  6 ;  mechanics,  12 ;  merchants,  3 ;  overseer,  1 ;  paper- 
hanger,  1 ;  printer,  1 ;  not  given,  2.     Total,  39. 
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Number  of  those  who  received  State  aid-r-fall  and  winter  term : 

Ladies,       . 10 

Gentlemen, - 

Total, 10 

Spring  and  summer  term  : 

Ladies, 10 

Gentlemen, - 

Total, 10 

Whole  number  who  received  State  aid  during  the  year : 

Ladies, 20 

Gentlemen, - 

Total, 20 

The  Visitors  are  highly  gratified  that  there  has  been  no  cause 
for  any  change  in  the  corps  of  teachers  of  the  school  during 
the  past  year.  They  are  confident  that  the  longer  they  can 
keep  the  ranks  of  successful  teachers  unbroken,  the  better  will 
it  be  for  the  school.  The  sympathy  which  has  existed  and  still 
exists  among  the  teachers,  the  reverence  and  affection  of  the 
pupils,  and  the  general  feeling  of  interest  in  the  school  on  the 
part  of  all  the  people  of  this  vicinity,  combine  to  convince  the 
Board  of  Visitors,  that,  so  far  as  the  cause  of  education  is 
represented  in  this  school,  the  people  of  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts are  expending  their  money  judiciously  in  its  behalf. 

HENRY  CHAPIN, 
WILLIAM  RICE, 

Visito7'S. 

Worcester,  January,  1878. 
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This  school  completed  its  fourth  year  of  existence  in  JunCj 
1877  ;  and  at  the  distribution  of  certificates  in  the  school  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  that  month,  the  first  graduate,  Mr.  Arthur  C. 
Patten,  received  the  diploma  awarded  by  the  State.  This 
diploma  represents  a  course  of  four  years  of  study  and  success- 
ful examinations  for  the  certificates  A,  B,  C,  D,  each  embracing 
a  department  of  industrial  art. 

To  show  the  scope  of  the  education  given  in  the  school,  it 
may  be  advisable  to  define  the  subjects  studied  in  the  four 
classes. 

Class  A.  First  year.  Elementary  Drawing.  Certificate-works  required, 
24;  subjects  of  examination,  12. 

Class  B.  Second  year.  Form,  Color,  and  Industrial  Design.  Certificate- 
works  required,  15  ;  subjects  of  examination,  13. 

Class  C.  Third  year.  The  Constructive  Arts,  Architecture,  and  Mechani- 
cal Engineering.     Certificate-works  required,  12  ;  subjects  of  examination,  8. 

Class  D.  Fourth  year.  Sculpture  and  Design  in  the  Round.  Certificate- 
works  required,  12  ;  subjects  of  examination,  6. 

Every  certificate-work  in  each  class  represents  a  distinct  sub- 
ject or  branch  of  study,  and  each  subject  of  examination  is  pre- 
pared for  by  attendance  at  a  course  of  lectures  upon  it. 

So  comprehensive  a  scheme  of  instruction  as  this  has  not 
been  available  to  the  public  or  art  students  in  this  country 
before  the  establishment  of  the  Normal  Art-School.  The 
extent  to  which  its  advantages  have  been  resorted  to  may  be 
seen  by  the  number  of  students  attending  each  year  since  the 
opening  of  the  school. 


These  have  been,  in  1873-74, 

,       133 

in  1874-75,          

.      239 

in  1875-76,         

.      307 

in  1876-77,         

.      218 

Now  in  the  school,  1877-78, 

.      225 
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Having  supplied  an  evident  public  need,  the  school  should 
have  its  claims  to  support  by  the  State  recognized,  and  its  wants 
provided  for.  As  stated  in  previous  reports,  this  can  only  be 
secured  by  the  provision  of  a  suitable  building,  in  vrhich  the 
several  classes  can  be  accommodated,  with  such  arrangements 
in  regard  to  lighting  and  study  as  only  a  building  erected  for 
the  purpose  can  secure. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  thinking  the  time  has  come  when 
it  would  be  an  economical  measure  to  develop  the  industrial 
resources  of  the  State  by  means  of  technical  education,  and  the 
Board  would  urge  this  consideration  upon  the  attention  of  the 
General  Court.  Perhaps  a  general  explanation  of  the  grounds 
for  this  action,  and  a  statement  of  the  practical  results  sought 
for  in  the  Normal  Art-School,  will  here  be  in  order. 

It  has  been  somewhat  difficult,  through  the  absence  of  gen- 
eral information  on  the  subject,  to  keep  clearly  before  the  pub- 
lic mind  the  true  work  accomplished  in  this  school,  the  first  and 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  America. 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  provide  teachers  of  industrial  art, 
as  a  means  of  remedying,  even  if  indirectly,  the  deplorable 
want  of  skill  and  taste  in  the  industries  of  the  State.  In  any 
country  where  apprenticeships  to  trades  are  not  general,  and  no 
substitutes  are  provided  in  the  form  of  technical  or  industrial 
schools  and  institutions,  —  poor  substitutes  though  they  may 
be, — the  industrial  skill  of  the  community  will  be  undeveloped. 

That  is  the  condition,  to-day,  of  many  industries  here ;  and 
where  it  is  not  so,  the  explanation  of  superiority  is  generally  to 
be  found  in  the  fact,  that  imported  skilled  labor  has  taken  the 
lead. 

We  must  have  schools  of  art  and  science  in  every  city  and 
town,  and  classes  in  the  two  groups  of  subjects  in  every  village 
in  the  State,  before  any  reasonable  hope  can  be  entertained  of 
influencing  most  favorably  our  varied  industries. 

These  schools  and  classes  must  have  specially  trained  teach- 
ers, and  such  teachers  are  not  self-created.  They  have  always 
been  the  fruit  of  public  effort,  and  secured  at  public  cost. 

The  modern  technical  university,  while  it  appeals  to  the 
intelligence  of  all  practical  men,  makes  no  appeal  to  the  faith 
or  superstition  of  wealthy  benefactors,  as  did  medieval  institu- 
tions, and  is  of  too  recent  origin  to  have  enlisted  the  patriotic 
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sympathy  of  the  many  who  have  money  to  devote  to  educa- 
tional purposes. 

Universities  and  colleges  for  general  and  professional  educa- 
tion have  practically  monopolized  bequests  and  donations,  and 
left  industry  unprovided  for.  Yet  in  recent  times  and  some 
European  countries,  not  only  wealthy  and  patriotic  men,  but 
the  most  far-seeing  governments,  have  recognized  the  necessity 
for  practical  education  in  art  and  science,  and  are  supplying  it 
with  unsparing  hands. 

This  is  the  case  where  apprenticeships  to  trades  are  still  zeal- 
ously maintained.  We,  in  this  country,  where  they  have  been 
generally  abandoned,  are  doing  little  or  nothing  for  the  produc- 
tion of  skilled  labor. 

The  need  of  this  country  for  such  industrial  education  is 
immediate  and  sore,  and  the  first  step  towards  securing  it  is 
the  establishment  of  Normal  Art-Schools,  the  remedy  which 
has  been  tried  and  found  successful  elsewhere. 

We  have  to  recognize,  then,  that  this  school  exists  as  a  practi- 
cal remedy  for  a  very  practical  deficiency  in  our  scheme  of  pub- 
lic education,  which  causes  great  annual  losses  to  society  both 
in  money  and  credit. 

The  nation  provides  a  professional  education  for  its  soldiers 
and  sailors  only,  and  leaves  other  professions  to  shift  for  them- 
selves ;  and  States,  though  sometimes  found  to  be  large  con- 
tributors to  advanced  education,  prefer  to  leave  the  majority 
of  such  educational  enterprises  in  the  hands  of  private  persons 
or  organizations. 

But  this  matter  of  industrial  education  is  purely  an  economi- 
cal one,  by  which  every  person  is  affected  as  completely  as  by  a 
high  or  low  tariff;  yet  our  national  government  has  not  moved 
in  it,  and  as  yet  onl}?^  Massachusetts,  among  the  States,  has  seen 
its  vital  importance  to  industrial  prosperity,  by  establishing  and 
supporting  an  Industrial  Art-School. 

Whether  we  are  doing  the  best  possible  work  in  educating 
teachers  of  drawing  and  designing,  and  in  the  best  way,  can 
only  be  answered  by  considering  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  work  is  done,  and  the  materials  available. 

At  an  early  period  of  our  experience,  it  was  necessary  to 
impress  on  large  numbers  who  sought  education  in  this  school, 
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the  fact  that  none  could  be  admitted  who  wished  for  instruction 
in  drawing  and  painting  merely  for  amusement,  recreation,  or 
professional  art-training,  and  that  the  State  undertook  to  train 
and  educate  only  teachers  of  industrial  art. 

Many  scores  of  persons  have  been  thus  debarred  from  admis- 
sion. This  has  given  rise  to  a  curious  misunderstanding,  which 
ousht  here  to  be  corrected.  The  conclusion  drawn  from  this 
condition  of  admission,  which  has  never  been  waived,  has  been, 
that  the  school  was  not  adapted  to  educate  artists,  but  only 
teachers  of  drawing,  and  that  is  generally  the  burden  of  the 
criticisms  on  its  scheme  of  education. 

The  radical  mistake  underlying  such  a  view  is  the  assumption 
that  a  teacher  of  art  need  not  be  an  artist. 

The  true  doctrine  about  this  matter  is,  that  the  State  does 
not  propose  to  educate  people  who  are  merely  to  become  artists, 
as  the  term  is  popularly  understood ;  but  it  must  endeavor  to 
make  artists  of  all  its  pupils  before  it  can  find  out  whether  they 
have  brains  and  calibre  enough  to  become  teachers  of  art :  for 
who  can  teach  a  subject  he  knows  not,  and  how  few  can  teach 
well  even  subjects  they  know. 

The  State  offers  and  gives  here  a  four  years'  training  in  the 
practice  of  art,  and  it  will  take  no  less  time  to  discover  who 
among  the  many  students  can  aspire  to  become  true  teachers. 
But  there  will  be  many  artists  made  here  for  every  teacher 
worthy  of  the  name ;  and  the  students  and  public  should 
realize  that  the  artists  produced  who  are  not  teachers  will  be 
the  failures,  and  the  teachers  who  must  of  necessity  be  artists 
will  be  the  successes. 

Yet  it  is  sometimes  ignorantly  supposed  that  a  high  degree 
of  practical  success  in  art,  such  as  the  painting  of  a  good  pict- 
ure in  oil  or  water  color,  or  the  modelling  of  a  good  bust, 
statuette,  or  bass-relief,  is  not  attained  here,  because  only  teach- 
ing exercises  are  practised.  That  is  a  delusion  which  should 
be  exploded. 

If  a  student  is  found  to  be  incapable  of  doing  what  a  profes- 
sional art-student,  portrait,  historical,  or  landscape  painter, 
designer  of  sculpture,  or  draughtsman  in  the  constructive  arts 
is  expected  to  do,  then  he  necessarily  falls  out  of  the  ranks  as 
a  prospective  art-master,  and  becomes  a  specialist  in  one  narrow 
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subject,  having  no  place  here,  and  no  right  to  be  here.  And 
the  specialists  are  generally  the  weakest,  tried  by  a  broad 
standard.  Complete  knowledge  of  any  subject  requires  a 
rounded  knowledge  of  all  subjects  related  to  the  main  one. 
And  the  greatest  artists  of  all  times  have  been  the  greatest, 
not  only  in  one,  but  in  all  branches  of  art  they  practised. 

When  the  school  has  been  long  enough  in  existence  to  gradu- 
ate a  class  of  from  twelve  to  twenty  every  year,  then  it  will 
become  possible  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  Normal  School 
by  schools  of  art  and  science  all  over  the  State. 

The  most  hopeful  facts  in  this  year's  experience  are  the  decrease 
in  the  averao^e  age  of  students,  and  the  increase  of  their  attain- 
ments.  There  is  a  larger  proportion  among  them  who  are 
devoting  their  lives  to  study  now,  and  are  supported  while 
doing  so  by  relatives  and  friends. 

A  great  majority  of  the  students  hitherto  have  been  com- 
pelled to  work  daily  for  support,  and  study  what  they  could  in 
the  time  left,  a  disadvantage  to  them  and  the  school.  More- 
over, many  of  them  have  been  men  and  women  who  find  learn- 
ing new  subjects  after  the  meridian  of  life  is  passed  no  easy 
matter. 

As  year  by  year  the  average  age  of  the  student  becomes  less 
and  less,  the  work  will  be  better,  and  their  education  more 
complete. 

The  standard  of  examination  in  the  classes  has  been  slightly 
raised  this  year,  though  several  of  the  students  have  distin- 
guished themselves  by  very  high  marks. 

Looking  back  at  the  year's  work,  now  it  is  over,  the  Board  of 
Education  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  body  of  students 
attending  the  school.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  have 
made  good  use  of  their  opportunities,  and  merited  their  success. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked  whether  there  is,  at  present 
or  prospectively,  employment  for  the  graduates  of  the  school.*^ 
We  have  to  provide  for  a  time,  that  is  not  remote,  when  every 
city,  town,  and  village  will  require  its  industrial  art-school  or 
classes,  judging  by  the  experience  of  other  manufacturing 
countries ;  and  it  is  to  the  manifest  interest  of  a  manufacturing 
State  like  Massachusetts  that  such  schools  and  classes,  when 
established  within  her  borders,  shall  be  provided  with  competent 
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teachers.  The  work  of  this  school  is  to  prepare  such  teachers, 
and  it  is  believed  that  no  one  of  its  graduates  will  ever  be 
involuntarily  out  of  employment. 

Of  those  students  who  have  commenced  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  school,  and  taken  one  or  more  certificates,  the  follow- 
ing is  a  record,  showing  to  what  extent  they  are  employed  even 
before  graduation  : — 

Total  number  of  students  holding  certificates, 134 

Of  these  there  are  employed  in  teaching,  ....  81 
Continuing  their  studies  in  the  school,  .  .  ,  .  25 
Not  heard  from, 28 

It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  twenty-eight  not  heard  from 
are  utilizing  their  instruction  and  takiug  advantage  of  the  cer- 
tificates they  hold ;  but  the  proportion  of  those  known  to  be 
already  employed,  or  still  studying,  106  out  of  134,  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  there  is  a  field  for  the  employment  of  all. 

A  new  arrangement  of  the  evening  classes  in  the  school  has 
been  made  this  year,  whereby  students  may  receive  instruction 
in  each  of  the  classes  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  the  incidental  fee  has 
been  reduced  from  ten  dollars  to  three  dollars  per  term  of  four 
months.  This  places  within  reach  of  those  who  are  engaged 
duriug  the  day,  the  opportunity  of  passing  through  the  whole 
of  the  classes,  though,  of  necessity,  the  time  required  will  be 
longer  than  if  they  attended  during  the  daytime. 

By  judicious  organization,  this  has  been  accomplished,  not 
only  without  additional  expense  to  the  State,  but  on  a  reduced 
appropriation. 

■The  annual  exhibition  of  works  from  the  Free  Industrial 
Drawing  Classes  of  the  State  was  held  in  the  school  during  the 
month  of  June,  and  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  visitors. 

The  rooms,  however,  are  not  adapted  for  so  extensive  an 
.^exhibition,  and  it  is  hoped  that  before  long  more  appropriate 
premises  may  be  avai'able. 

In  connection  with  this,  the  Visitors  again  remind  the  Legisla- 
ture that  the  school  deserves,  and  should  have,  a  building  erected 
and  devoted  to  its  use,  in  which  proper  accommodation  can  be 
given  to  the  several  classes,  and  its  administration  and  super- 
vision be  more  efficiently  carried  on. 
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The  State  owns  a  site  which  is  eminently  adapted  for  such  a 
building,  and  which  should  be  devoted  to  this  purpose,  at  the 
corner  of  Boylston  and  Dartmouth  streets,  in  close  proximity 
to  the  Art-Museum. 

The   Statistics  for  the   Year  ending  June  30,  1877,   are  as 

follows : 

The  whole  number  in  attendance  during  the  past  year  is — 

Ladies, 149 

Gentlemen, 69 

Total, ■ 218 

Of  this  number : 

Suffolk  County  furnishes         .        .        .        .        .        .  105 

Middlesex  County, 66 

Essex  County, 15 

Worcester  County 9 

Norfolk  County, 7 

Plymouth  County, 6 

Franklin  County,    .        .   ' 1 

Hampshire  County, 1 

Bristol  County, 1 

211 

Vermont, 3 

Pennsylvania, 1 

Maryland, 1 

New  York, 1 

Rhode  Island, 1 

.         7 

Total, 218 

Number  in  the  entering  class : 

Ladies, 57 

Gentlemen, 31 

Total, 88 

Average  age  of  the  entering  class : 


(( 


Ladies, 24    years. 

Gentlemen, 23 

General  average,  23^  years. 

Whole  number  of  graduates :  Gentlemen,  1. 
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Number  of  students  who  in  1877  have  taken  certificates ; 


Ladies. 


Certificate  A, 
B, 
C, 
D, 

Total, 


21 
9 

1 


31 


Gentlemen. 


15 
4 
1 
3 


23 


Total. 


36 

13 

1 

4 


54 


Number  of  those  receiving  State  aid :    None. 


A.  A.  MINER, 
GARDINER  G.  HUBBARD, 
CHAS.  B.  RICE, 


Boston,  December  27,  1877. 
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Gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Education : 

I  respectfully  present  herewith  the  Forty-first  Annual  Report 
of  the  Secretary. 

Summary  of  Statistics  for  1876-77. 

Number  of  cities  and  towns — cities,  19  ;  towns,  323,       .        .  342 

All  have  made  the  annual  returns  required  by  law. 

Number  of  Public  Schools, 5,556 

Increase  for  the  year, 14 

Number  of  persons  in  the   State  between  five   and  fifteen 

years,  May  1,  1876, 296,375 

Decrease  for  the  year, 4,459 

Number  of  pupils  of  all  ages  in  all  the  Public  Schools  during 

the  year, 307,832 

Increase  for  the  year, 2,056 

Average  attendance  in  all  the  Public  Schools  during  the  year,  222,704 

Increase  for  the  year, 8,801 

Ratio  of  average  attendance  for  the  year  to  the  whole  number 

of  persons  between  five  and  fifteen,  expressed  in  decimals,  72.34 

Number  of  children  under  five  years  of  age  attending  Public 

Schools, 2,058 

Decrease  for  the  year, 26 

Number  of  persons  over  fifteen  attending  Public  Schools,       .  28,190 

Increase  for  the  year, 977 

Number  of  towns  which  report  having  made  the  provisions 

concerning  truants,  required  by  law, 137 

Number  of  different  persons  employed  as  teachers  in  Public 
Schools  during  the  year — males,  1,176  ;  females,  7,544. 

Decrease  of  males,  25 ;    decrease  of  females,  106 ; 
total  decrease,  131. 
Number  of  teachers  who  have  attended  Normal  Schools,        .  1,898 

Average  length  of  Public  Schools  (8  months  and  15  days),    .  8-15 

Average  wages  of  male  teachers  (including  salaries  of  High 
School  teachers),  per  month,         .        .        .         ,        .        .  $82  22 

Decrease  from  last  year,      .        .        .        .        $2  56       ' 
Average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  month,        ...  34  20 

Decrease  from  last  year,     .        .        .        .        $0  95 
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Amount  raised  by  taxation  for  support  of  Public  Schools,  in-  '  . 

eluding  only  wages  of  teachers,  fuel,  care  of  fires  and 

school-rooms, $4,331,675  85 

Decrease  for  the  year,  .        .        .        $69,222  74 

Income  of  funds    appropriated  for  Public   Schools   at   the 

option  of  the  towns,  as  surplus  revenue  and  tax  on  dogs,   ,         59,229  01 

Increase  for  the  year, $2,496  84 

Voluntary  contributions  of  board,  fuel,   apparatus,  etc.,  for 

Public  Schools, 6,279  98 

Decrease  for  the  year,  ....  $3,132  70 

Expense  of  superintendence  by  school  committees,  including 

salaries  of  superintendents  of  schools,  ....       131,804  39 

Decrease  for  the  year,  ....  $8,530  52 

Expense  of  preparing  and  printing  school  reports, .        .        .         15,776  71 

Decrease  for  the  year,  ....     $105  13 

Amount  of  local  school  funds  the  income  of  which  can  be 

legally  appropriated  only  for  the  support  of  schools  and 

academies, 1,898,891  19 

Decrease  for  the  year,  .        .        .        $22,314  54 

Income  of  local  funds  appropriated  to  schools  and  academies,       119,968  26 

Decrease  for  the  year,  ....  $4,783  19 

Income  of  State  School  Fund  paid  to  cities  and  towns  in  aid 

of  Public  Schools  for  the  school  year  1876-77,      .         .        .         76,320  07 
Amount  of  salaries  paid  to  superintendents  of  Public  Schools,         54,518  42 
Aggregate  returned  as  expended  on  Public  Schools  alone, 
exclusive   of  expense   of   repairing  and  erecting  school- 
houses,  and  cost  of  school-books, 4,620,086  01 

Decrease  for  the  year,          .        .        .        $85,535  17 
Sum  raised  by  taxes,  including  income  of  funds  at  the  option 
of  towns,  and  the  tax  on  dogs  (exclusive  of  taxes  for  school 
edifices  and  superintendence)-,  for  each  child  in  the  State 
between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age — per  child,         .        .  14.81.5 
Decrease  for  the  year,          ....      $0.00.3 
Percentage  of  the  valuation  of  1876  appropriated  for  Public 
Schools,  including  only  wages  of  teachers,  fuel,  care  of 
fires  and   school-rooms    (two  mills  and  forty-eight  hun- 
dredths),           0.00.2  iVo 

All  the  towns  and  cities  have  raised  by  taxation  the  amount 
required  by  law  ($3  for  each  person  between  five  and  fif- 
teen), as  a  condition  of  receiving  a  share  of  the  income  of 
the  State  School  Fund. 
Amount  expended  in  1876  for  erecting  school-houses,     .        .       686,164  13 

Decrease  for  the  year,  .        .        .      $278,441  43 

Amount  expended  in  1876  for  repairing  school-houses,   .        .       370,319  20 

Increase  for  the  year,  ....        $29,102  96 
Total  amount  expended  on  school-houses  in  1876,   .        .         .       956,483  33 
Number  of  schools  returned  as  High  Schools,  .  216 

Number  of  teachers,  594  ;  number  of  scholars,        .       19,160 
Amount  of  salaries  paid  to  principals  of  High  Schools,  .        .       286,765  09 
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Evening  schools — number,  92,  kept  in  thirty-three  cities  and 
towns ;  number  of  teachers,  445  ;  whole  number  attending, 
males,  8,774;  females,  2,755;  total,  11,529.  Average  at- 
tendance, 5,305.    Expense, . 

Schools  in  Charitable  and  Refoi'matory  Institutions — number, 
18 ;  number  of  different  pupils,  1,541 ;  average  number 
attending  during  the  year,  875  ;  number  under  five  years, 
40 ;  number  over  fifteen,  367 ;  number  between  five  and 
fifteen,  remaining  August  31,  1877,  443;  number  of  teach- 
ers— males,  2 ;  females,  16 ;  wages  of  male  teachers,  per 
month,  $50 ;  female  teachers,  per  month,  $25 ;  length  of 
schools,  12  months. 

Number  of  incorporated  academies,         .... 

Average  number  of  scholars, 

Aggregate  tuition  paid, 

Number  of  private  schools  and  academies, 

Estimated  average  attendance, 

Estimated  amount  of  tuition  paid, 

Amount  paid  to  maintain  Public  Schools — for  wages,  fuel 
care  of  fires  and  school-rooms,  repairing  and  erecting 
school-houses,  supervising  schools,  printing  reports  of 
school  committees,  providing  apparatus,  and  instruction  of 
children  in  Charitable  and  Reformatory  Institutions,  etc.,   , 

To  each  person  in  the  State  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of 


178,350  53 


44 

3,939 

.  $131,692  99 

385 

15,228 

.  $439,603  11 

age. 


Percentage  of  valuation  of  1876  (three  and  one-sixth  mills), 


5,582,519  28 

18  87 
0.00.31 


Deaf-Mutes. 
Under  the  requirements  of  the  Acts   of  1867,  chap.  311, 
sect.  3,  I  submit  the  following  statistics  of  the  attendance  and 
expenses  of  the  Massachusetts  pupils  iii  the  several  schools  for 
Deaf-Mutes  :— 


AmeiHcan  Asylum  at  Hartford,  Conn, 
Number  of  pupils  during  the  school  year  1876-7, 
of  pupils  admitted  the  present  year, 
of  pupils  present  January  1,  1878,  . 

Clarke  Institution,  Northampton 

Number  of  pupils  during  the  school  year  1876-7,. 
of  pupils  admitted  the  present  year, 
of  pupils  present  January  1,  1878,  . 

Horace  Mann  School,  Boston. 
Number  of  pupils  during  the  school  year  1876-7, 
of  pupils  admitted  the  present  year, 
of  pupils  present  January  1,  1878,  . 


100 
15 

74 


66 
20 

72 


73 

8 
70 


Whole  number  in  the  schools,  January  1, 1878, 


216 
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In  order  to  secure  the  advantages  of  a  proper  education  to 
all  the  deaf-mutes  within  the  limits  of  the  Commonwealth,  the 
following  circular  was  addressed  to  the  School  Committees  of 
the  several  cities  and  towns.  But  few  answers  have  been 
received,  indicating  either  that  nearly  all  this  class  of  unfor- 
nates  have  been  gathered  into  the  schools,  or  that  there  continues 
to  be  great  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  proper  authorities  to  seek 
out  and  send  for  instruction  those  whose  condition  so  strongly 
appeals  to  the  care  and  generosity  of  the  public  : — ■ 

Commonwealth  of  Massachijsetts,  7 
Board  op  Education,  Boston,  Sept.  -,  1877.      > 

To  the  School  Gommitiee  of 

Gentlemen  :— By  the  provisions  of  cliap,  Bll,  sect.  3,  of  the  Acts  of 
1867,  "  The  education  of  all  deaf-mutes,  who  are  now  receiving,  or  may 
hereafter  receive,  instruction  at  the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth,  shall  be 
subject  to  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Education." 

It  is  believed  there  are  many  unfortunate  children  of  this  class  scat- 
tered throughout  the  State,  whose  j)arents  are  unable  to  defray  the  expense, 
and  are  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  Commonwealth  makes  provision  for 
their  gratuitous  education,  either  at  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford, 
the  Clarke  Institution  at  Northampton,  or  the  Horace  Mann  School  at 
Boston. 

In  order  that  none  of  those  for  whom  provision  is  thus  made,  may  lose 
its  benefits,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  deems  it  his  duty  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  school  committees  in  the  several  cities  and  towns 
of  the  State  to  the  subject,  and  to  request  very  earnestly  that  they  will 
ascertain  and  report  to  him,  as  soon  as  possible,  if  there  are  any  children 
within  their  jurisdiction  who  ought  to  be  sent  to  one  of  the  institutions  pro- 
vided for  their  education. 

Respectfully  yours, 

John  W.  Dickinson,  Secretary. 

I  respectfully  invite  attention  to  the  following  extracts  from 
the  last  annual  reports  of  the  institutions  for  the  instruction  of 
deaf-mutes,  as  embracing  various  points  in  connection  with  their 
education,  and  marking  the  great  degree  of  interest  manifested, 
and  the  progress  made,  in  adopting  the  best  and  most  advanced 
■methods  of  instruction, 

American  Asylxtm  at  Hartford,  Conk. 

"  The  past  year  closes  the  sixth  decade  of  the  actual  academic  existence 
of  the  asylum,     It  is,  however,  sixty-one  years  ago  this  month,  since  its 
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charter  was  granted  by  the  '  g'overnor  and  council,  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives in  general  court  assembled.''  Four  only  of  the  sixty-three  orig- 
inal corporators  are  now  living.  No  death  has  occurred  during  the  last 
year  among  corporate  members,  officers,  teachers,  or  pupils  of  the  asylum." 

"The  treasurer's  rej)ort  show6  that  the  permanent  fund  of  the  asylum  has 
been  increased  during  the  past  year  about  ten  thousand  dollars.  This  gain 
is  largely  owing  to  two  liberal  legacies.  That  of  Mr.  James  S.  Seymour 
was  mentioned  in  our  last  annual  re2:)ort,  but  now  appears  for  the  first  time 
in  the  treasurer's  account.  The  second  was  a  bequest  of  two  thousand  dol- 
lars, received  under  the  will  of  Miss  Eliza  Morrison  of  Peterborough,  N.  H. 
Miss  Morrison  was  the  youngest  of  three  deaf  and  dumb  sisters,  all  of  whom 
were  among  the  first  pu]3ils  of  the  asylum  at  its  opening  in  1817,  and  all 
remained  here  until  1823.  That  a  family  so  unusually  afflicted  should  have 
been  among  the  earliest  to  avail  themselves  of  the  first  opportunity  offered 
in  America  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  is  not  strange,  nor  is  it 
remarkable  that  they  should  have  retained  a  warmer  interest  in  the  asylum 
than  those  later  puj)ils  to  whom  education  has  been  a  matter  of  course." 

"  The  number  of  pupils  present  at  the  date  of  the  last  report  was  two 
hundred  and  seventeen.  Fifty-four  new  pupils  were  admitted  during  the 
year,  and  six  former  pupils,  and  the  whole  number  under  instruction  has 
been  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven.  The  number  now  present  is  two 
hundred  and  thirty-three,  of  Avhom,  forty-three  are  from  Maine,  twenty 
from  New  Hampshire,  twenty-one  from  Vermont,  seventy-eight  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, eight  from  Rhode  Island,  sixty-two  from  Connecticut,  and  one 
from  Pennsylvania.  The  average  attendance  has  been  two  hundred  and 
thirty-one, — an  increase  of  thirteen  above  that  of  the  previous  year." 

"  Few  changes  have  occurred  among  the  ofiicers  and  teachers.  At  the 
close  of  the  last  term,  Mr.  Abel  S.  Clark,  who  for  four  years  had  had 
charge  of  the  department  of  articulation,  finding  his  labors  too  severe,  re- 
linquished them,  and  resumed  his  former  position  in  the  sign  department. 
Mr.  Clark  commenced  the  teaching  of  articulation  at  the  time  of  the  intro- 
duction into  our  school  of  the  new  method  of  visible  speech,  by  Professor 
A.  Graham  Bell,  and  his  connection  with  this  branch  of  instruction  has  been 
important,  and  his  services  of  great  value.  He  brought  to  his  labors  fine 
ability,  great  ingenuity,  and  patient  devotion.  The  new  method  was  thor- 
oughly mastered  by  him,  and  has  been  faithfully  tried  among  all  classes 
and  grades  of  pupils  ;  its  value  has  been  justly  estimated ;  the  number  who 
are  likely  to  be  benefited  by  it,  and  who  can  be  profitably  taught,  has  been 
determined,  and  the  method  has  been  systematically  and  intelligently 
applied  to  their  instruction.  The  department  of  articulation  is  now  well 
organized,  and  is  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Ada  R.  King,  assisted  by  Miss 
Lucy  S.  Williams,  who  commenced  her  duties  in  May  last.  Both  of  these 
ladies  were  instructed  by  Mr.  Clark,  and  have  the  benefit  of  his  experience. 
Three  other  ladies  have  also  leai'ned  the  method  from  Mr.  Clark,  and  are 
now  using  it  in  two  of  the  largest  deaf  and  dumb  institutions  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  Montreal, 

During  the  year,  instruction  in  articulation  and  lip-reading  has  been  given 
to  thirty-four  pupils,  eighteen  of  whom  are  semi-mutes  and  sixteen  deaf- 
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mutes,  in  about  the  same  manner  as  in  -the  previous  year.    The  present 
number  so  taught  is  thirty-one, — fifteen  semi-mutes  and  sixteen  deaf-mutes. 

The  school  has  been  divided  into  fourteen  classes,  under  the  charge  of 
the  same  number  of  teachers,  and  has  been  conducted  upon  the  same 
general  plan  which  experience  has  indicated  to  be  the  best.  The  process 
necessary  for  the  education  of  deaf-mutes  differs  widely  from  that  employed 
for  hearing:  children.  In  the  case  of  the  latter,  the  effort  at  the  outset  con- 
sists  largely  in  teaching  the  child  to  recognize  upon  the  printed  page  lan- 
guage with  which  he  has  become  more  or  less  familiar  through  the  ear, 
and  afterwards  to  impart  facts  through  the  same  familiar  medium.  In  our 
common  schools,  the  teacher's  duty  ends  with  the  close  of  school  hours, 
and  the  continued  supervision  of  health,  manners  and  morals,  and  the 
religious  instruction,  is  not  assigned  to  him,  but  is  otherwise  provided  for. 

In  the  case  of  the  deaf-mute,  he  is  not  only  destitute  of  language  at  the 
start,  but  also  of  most  of  the  ideas  expressed  by  language.  His  mind  is  in 
gross  darkness,  and  his  moral  nature  is  untrained.  His  teacher  must  be  for 
a  long  time  the  principal  source  of  knowledge.  Several  years  of  labor 
must  be  spent  before  the  pupil's  knowledge  can  approximate  to  that  of  the 
ordinary  hearing  child  when  he  enters  school,  and  the  education  must  then 
of  necessity  proceed  under  great  disadvantages.  As  most  of  our  deaf-mute 
institutions  are  boarding-schools,  the  whole  care  of  the  child  during  his 
school  life  is  committed  to  his  teachers  ;  and  when  to  the  religious  instruc- 
tion is  added  that  moral  training  which  tends  to  form  good  habits  and  a 
virtuous  character,  the  task  is  seen  to  be  of  no  little  magnitude.  The  end 
in  view  is  not  always  attained  ;  the  results  reached  vary  in  different  indi- 
viduals ;  but  the  success  has  been  gratifying,  and  probably  as  great  as  could 
be  reasonably  expected." 

"An  estimate  of  the  number  of  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  world  has  been 
recently  made  by  Mr.  William  E.  A.  Axon  of  Manchester,  England.  By 
careful  inquiries,  the  statisticians,  Messrs.  Behm  and  Wagner,  have  esti- 
mated the  population  in  1875  to  be  1,896,843,000.  The  present  number 
may  safely  be  set  down  at  fourteen  hundred  millions.  Assuming  the  pro- 
portion of  one  deaf-mute  to  every  1,500  of  the  population  at  large  to  be 
correct,  there  are  now  residing  in  the  world,  933,000  deaf-mutes,  and  in  the 
United  States,  26,666,  and  in  New  England,  2,325.  Now  if,  as  is  usually 
estimated,  one-third  of  the  population  are  of  proper  school  age,  the  number 
of  deaf-mutes  of  this  class  in  New  England  would  be  775,  of  whom  perhaps 
400  are  at  school,  and  375,  or  nearly  one-half,  are  probably  not  receiving  an 
education.  The  last  United  States  census,  the  accuracy  of  which,  however, 
has  been  much  questioned,  gives  the  number  who  are  of  school  age  in  New 
England  as  660.  Although,  since  the  American  Asylum  first  opened  its 
doors,  it  is  believed  that  no  deaf-mute  applying  for  admission  has  been 
turned  away  for  lack  of  room,  still  these  figures  are  not  creditable  to  New 
England,  where  we  justly  boast  of  our  educational  advantages.  Even  some 
of  the  Western  States,  with  their  younger  institutions,  can  show  a  better 
record.  The  question  how  to  reach  the  uneducated  deaf-mutes  is  a  difficult 
one,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  efficient  means  may  be  devised,  and 
that  more  adequate  provision  may  be  made  for  their  education." 
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Clarke  Institution  at  Northampton. 

"The  school  year  just  closed,  having  been  the  last  under  the  old  organi- 
zation of  the  Clarke  School  at  NorthamiDton,  in  a  single  department,  and 
the  new  school  year  having  already  begun,  with  our  pupils  arranged  for 
their  better  instruction  in  two  departments,  it  seems  proper  that  the  man- 
agers of  the  school  should  give  some  account,  at  the  outset,  of  the  purpose 
of  the  new  organization,  and  the  reasons  which  have  induced  us  to  enlarge 
the  school.  It  will  also  be  convenient,  now  that  a  period  of  ten  years  has 
passed  since  the  first  admission  of  pupils  to  the  Clarke  Institution,  to  pre- 
sent some  facts  concerning  the  history  of  the  school,  the  number  and  classi- 
fication of  the  pupils,  the  method  of  instruction,  etc.  We  have  therefore 
requested  the  principal.  Miss  Rogers,  who  has  been  at  the  head  of  the 
school  ever  since  its  establishment,  to  append  to  her  annual  report  a  list  of 
all  the  pupils  received,  and  a  classification  of  them  in  certain  particulars ; 
following  in  this  respect  the  excellent  usage  at  the  American  Asylum  in 
Hartford.  These  tables,  though  brief  as  yet,  because  the  number  of  our 
pupils  has  not  been  large,  will  increase  in  value  as  the  Institution  grows 
older,  and  will  be  found  even  now  to  present  some  valuable  information 
concerning  the  class  of  deaf  children  received  here  for  instruction.  They 
show,  for  example,  that  nearly  half  of  those  admitted  (sixty-two  out  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven)  lost  their  hearing  before  acquiring  speech, 
and  that  of  the  remainder  (sixty-five),  no  less  than  twenty-five  had  lost 
what  little  speech  they  acquired  before  coming  under  instruction.  Thus 
only  forty  pupils,  or  less  than  one-third  of  the  whole  number,  had  any 
special  fitness  for  acquiring  articulation.  Considering  this  fact,  the  state- 
ment of  Miss  Rogers  becomes  particularly  gratifying,  that  the  system  of 
articulation  and  lip-reading  has  proved  the  best,  judging  by  its  results,  '  for 
five-sixths  of  all  pupils  who  have  entered,  while  one-half  of  the  remaining 
sixth,  though  considered  cases  of  doubtful  success,  now  employ  speech  and 
lip-reading  in  their  homes.'  Indeed,  the  general  results  of  our  method  of 
instruction,  for  the  first  ten  years,  are  to  us  extremely  satisfactory,  and  bet- 
ter than  the  corporation  ventured  to  hope  when  the  school  was  opened. 

"  One  of  the  main  purposes  of  those  persons  who,  in  1866-7,  favored  the 
establishment  of  such  a  school,  was,  to  promote  the  education  of  deaf 
children  at  an  earlier  age  than  was  then  the  practice.  This  result  has  been 
secured,  not  only  in  Massachusetts,  but  in  other  pai'ts  of  the  United  States, 
and  is  beginning  to  obtain  in  England,  where  the  Clarke  Institution  is 
already  well  known,  and  its  example  is  often  cited.  Of  our  own  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  pupils,  more  than  a  fourth  part  were  received 
under  the  age  of  eight  years, — the  limit  fixed  at  Hartford, — and  mor^  than 
half  were  admitted  before  they  were  ten  yeai's  old.  We  find  that  parents 
are  not  only  willing,  but  anxious,  to  send  us  their  children  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  admitted  here.  And  we  learn  as  we  write,  that  the  managers  of  the 
great  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  deaf  in  Philadelphia  are  about  to 
open  their  school  for  day  pupils  and  for  boarders  between  the  ages  of  five 
and  ten,  induced  in  part  by  the  example  of  the  Clarke  Institution. 

"  To  give  better  effect  to  the  primary  instruction  of  our  own  younger 
pupils,  we  have  now  opened  a  special  primary  department.     This,  however, 
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was  havdly  tlie  main  purpose  of  our  recent  enlargement  of  the  buildings 
here,  for  there  were  other  considerations  which  had  much  weight,  one  of 
the  most  important  being  a  desire  to  meet  the  natural  expectation  of  the 
peoiDle  of  Massachusetts,  for  whose  benefit,  mainly,  the  Clarke  Institution 
was  founded. 

"  The  instruction  of  deaf  children  at  this  school,  when  it  was  first  opened 
ten  years  ago,  was  necessarily,  to  some  extent,  experimental.  The  methods 
pursued  by  Miss  Rogers  in  1866-7,  at  the  small  school  at  Chelmsford, 
which,  in  September,  1867,  became  the  nucleus  of  the  Clarke  School,  were 
at  that  time  novel  in  this  country.  It  was  doubted  by  many  persons 
whether  they  would  be  successful  with  any  large  class  of  deaf  children,  and 
even  if  successful  with  some  children,  it  was  quite  uncertain  how  large  this 
class  of  pupils  would  be.  It  was  not  then  known,  although  experience  has 
since  proved  it,  that  nearly  all  the  parents  of  such  children  would  be  desirous 
of  thoroughly  trying  the  experiment  of  articulation  before  resorting  to  the 
lano:uaoe  of  sio;ns,  and  therefore  it  was  not  foreseen  that  there  would  be  a 
constant  pressure  from  those  parents  for  the  admission  of  their  children  to 
our  school.  This  has  proved  to  be  the  case,  notwithstanding  the  opening, 
in  1870,  of  an  articulation  school  at  Boston,  which  now  contains  seventy-five 
pupils.  In  consequence  of  this  pressure,  and  because  it  was  found  that  the 
best  instruction  of  both  classes  of  pupils,  the  older  as  well  as  the  younger, 
requires  a  separation  between  them,  the  corporation  of  the  Clarke  Institu- 
tion decided,  early  in  1876,  to  enlarge  its  buildings,  and  to  establish  a  pri- 
mary department  in  Baker  Hall,  which  was  to  be  extended  and  specially 
arranged  for  that  purpose.  This  work  of  construction  and  alteration, 
involving  also  the  introducing  of  steam  to  heat  all  the  buildings,  has  been 
going  on  since  April,  1876,  and  is  now,  in  November,  1877,  so  far  completed 
that  the  new  primary  department  is  occupied,  and  the  school  is  divided  as 
was  last  year  proposed.  It  is  our  intention  to  allow  the  number  of  pupils 
in  the  two  departments  to  increase  gradually,  until  it  reaches  a  hundred  or, 
jjerhaps,  a  hundred  and  twenty ;  and  when  we  have  one  hundred  pupils,  it 
will  be  possible,  as  was  intimated  last  year,  to  reduce  the  rate  of  tuition  for 
each  pupil.  At  present,  with  but  little  more  than  seventy  pupils,  and  with 
the  increased  expenditure  made  necessary  by  the  opening  of  the  primary 
department,  no  such  reduction  can  safely  be  made." 

"  Our  pupils  may  enter  at  the  age  of  five.  As  has  been  said  in  previous 
reports,  the  Clarke  Institution  is  especially  adapted  for  the  education  of 
semi-deaf  and  semi-mute  pu^Dils,  although  the  majority  of  those  received 
here  have  not  belonged  to  these  classes.  It  provides  for  the  pupil's  tuition, 
board,  and  lodging ;  caring  also  for  his  health,  conduct,  manners,  and  mor- 
als. The  State  of  Massachusetts  appropriates,  annually,  funds  for  the  edu- 
cation of  its  deaf-mutes  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  schools.  Children  aided 
by  these  funds  must  remain  members  of  the  school  until  dismissed  by  the 
proper  authorities.  The  institution  also  appropriates  the  income  from  its 
funds  for  the  aid  of  beneficiaries  from  Massachusetts,  according  to  their 
need.  There  are  two  terms  in  the  year,  of  twenty  weeks  each ;  the  first 
commencing  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September,  with  a  vacation  of  four 
weeks  in  winter ;  the  second  commencing  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  March, 
with  a  summer  vacation  of  eight  weeks.     It  is  desirable  to  have  all  appli- 
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cations  for  admission,  for  the  year,  wliich  begins  in  September,  made  as 
early  as  June.  No  pupils  are  admitted,  except  at  the  beginning  of  the  yeai', 
unless  they  are  fully  qualified  to  enter  classes  already  formed,  and  on  pay- 
ment of  the  full  tuition  for  the  term  in  which  they  enter.  The  institution 
is  not  an  asylum,  but  a  school  of  learning ;  and  none  can  be  admitted  or 
retained  who  have  not  the  ordinary  growth  and  vigor  of  mind  and  body,  as 
well  as  good  moral  habits. 

"  In  providing  two  courses  or  grades  of  instruction,  one  for  the  younger 
and  one  for  the  older  pupils,  we  should  naturally  expect  to  promote  those 
who  are  capable  of  promotion,  from  the  primary  to  the  upj)er  grade.  But 
by  no  means  all  of  our  pupils,  judging  by  the  past,  will  be  found  capable 
of  going  through  both  courses.  A  few  will  need  only  the  higher  course ; 
more  will  complete  both ;  but  a  great  many  will  doubtless  be  able  only  to 
go  through  the  primary  department,  or  to  advance  a  little  way  in  the  higher 
studies.  Nor  will  this  be  determined  by  age  alone,  nor  by  original  mental 
capacity.  In  the  primary  department  must  necessarily  be  included  the 
youngest  beginners  and  the  older  children  who  have  had  no  opportunity  of 
early  instruction ;  while  in  the  higher  department  will  often  be  found  j)upils 
younger  in  years  than  many  in  the  grades  below  them.  This  should  be 
understood  by  parents  and  friends  at  the  outset ;  nor  must  they  be  discour- 
aged at  the  slow  progress  which  deaf  pupils  frequently  make,  under  the 
most  faithful  instruction.  Many  deaf  children  can  never  advance  very  far 
in  book-learning,  and  ought  to  give  their  attention  early  to  occuj)ations  by 
which  they  can  support  themselves  at  manual  labor.  Some  can  never  suc- 
ceed even  tolerably  well  in  articulation ;  and  such  pupils,  when  old  enough, 
ought  to  go  to  the  Hartford  school.  Under  arrangements  lately  made  with 
the  authorities  of  that  school,  and  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, a  transfer  of  pujails  may  be  made,  according  to  their  ascertained  fit- 
ness for  either  of  the  schools  at  which  Massachusetts  now  educates  her  deaf 
children." 

"  During  the  ten  years  since  the  founding  of  the  institution,  there  have 
been  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  pupils.  Of  these,  ninety-two  were 
from  Massachusetts,  six  from  Maine,  six  from  Connecticut,  four  from  New 
York,  three  from  Vermont,  three  from  Pennsylvania,  three  from  Ohio,  two 
from  New  Hampshire,  and  one  each  from  Rhode  Island,  Maryland,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Texas,  and  South  Carolina.  Of  the  ninety-two 
from  Massachusetts,  forty-five  were  girls  and  forty-seven  boys ;  and  of  the 
thirty-five  from  other  States,  sixteen  were  girls  and  nineteen  boys ;  making 
in  all  sixty-one  girls  and  sixty-six  boys. 

"Tliese  pupils  have  remained  difi:erent  lengths  of  time,  varying  from  six 
weeks  to  ten  years.  The  average  length  of  time  is  about  four  years.  This 
includes  ten  pupils  who  entered  a  year  ago  and  who  will  remain  several 
years  longer.  The  average  time  at  school  will  probably  be  increased  after 
the  opening  of  the  primary  department " 

Report  of  the  Visitors. 

By  request  of  the  corporation,  the  Clarke  Institution  is  now 
move  distinctly  recognized  by  the  State  Board,  in  the  appoint- 
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ment  of  visitors,  whose  chairman,  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Hussey,  makes 
the  following  report : — 

"  I  visited  the  Institution  the  past  year  for  the  first  time.  All  the  favorable 
impressions  received  from  reports  were  more  than  confirmed.  Those  only 
who  visit  the  school,  can  have  a  full  appreciation  of  the  blessings  its  influ- 
ences confer  upon  those  for  whom  it  was  designed.  Here,  those  deprived  of 
an  important  physical  sense  are  so  trained,  that  its  functions  are  quite  well 
performed  by  those  that  remain. 

The  school  is  under  the  care  of  an  accomplished  and  efficient  principal, 
aided  by  a  corps  of  well-chosen  assistants.  The  Clarke  Institution  is 
doing  a  most  beneficent  work,  and  is  bearing  a  noble  testimony  to  the  wis- 
dom of  the  benefaction  from  which  its  original  endowment  was  derived." 

Horace  Mann  School  at  Boston. 

"  The  school  having  outgrown  its  accommodations  in  Pemberton  Square, 
the  city  council,  during  the  summer  of  1875,  in  response  to  a  request  from 
the  committee  of  the  school  '  to  furnish  more  and  better  accommodations 
for  the  school  for  deaf-mutes,'  refitted,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  an  unoc- 
cupied school-building  upon  Warrenton  Street,  belonging  to  the  city,  and 
in  September  of  tliat  year  the  sessions  of  the  school  were  opened  in  its 
present  location.  The  building  now  occupied  contains  seven  class-rooms, 
a  reception-room,  a  large  play-room,  and  has  a  yard  in  its  rear.  Eveiy  part 
is  well  heated  by  fui'naces,  and  the  means  of  ventilation  are  good." 

"  For  a  long  time  the  older  pupils  of  the  school  had  objected  to  the  name, 
Boston  School  for  Deaf-Mutes,  because  the  word  'mutes'  gave  a  wrong 
imjjression  of  their  condition,  '  For,'  said  one  to  his  teacher,  '  we  are  not 
mutes ;  we  can  talk.'  Another,  writing  after  the  school  had  received  its 
present  name,  expressed  this  feeling  more  strongly,  as  follows :  '  Most 
every  morning  when  I  enter  Warrenton  Street,  I  see  men  and  ladies  read- 
ing the  sign  on  our  school-door,  and  I  do  not  like  to  have  them  read  it. 
When  they  come  to  read  it  again,  the}''  will  think  this  school  has  moved  and 
another  school  moved  here,  and  then  they  will  not  think  we  are  deaf  schol- 
ars, if  we  do  not  make  any  signs  going  or  coming  to  school.' 

"  Some  of  the  teachers  were  in  sympathy  with  this  objection,  and  an  effort 
was  made  to  secure  a  change  of  name.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Boston  school 
committee,  May  8,  1877,  the  following  order  was  passed  :  '  That  the  School 
for  Deaf-Mutes  be  hereafter  called  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf.' 

"In  one  of  his  annual  reports  (1843),  as  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education,  Mr.  Mann  described  the  German  method  of  teaching 
articulation  to  the  deaf,  and  urged  its  adoption  in  this  country.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Dr.  Howe,  when  addressing  a  committee  of  the  State  Legislature 
upon  the  importance  of  providing  this  method  of  instruction  for  its  deaf 
wards,  '  it  took  twenty  years  for  this  suggestion  of  Mr.  Mann  to  bear  fruit' ; 
but  its  importance  is  now  universally  admitted,  and  it  seems  eminently  fit- 
ting to  associate  with  this  school,  sustained  in  part  by  State  funds,  the  name 
which  it  now  bears ;  since  it  is  included  in  the  public-school  system  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  improvement  of  which  Mr.  Mann  labored 
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so  earnestly,  and  is  organized  with  reference  to  a  system  of  instruction  tlie 
benefits  of  which,  he  made  known  to  this  community. 

"  Classification  and  Studies  of  the  Different  Classes. — The  number  of 
pupils  belonging  to  the  school  in  June,  1877,  was  sixty-eight, — thirty-six 
girls  and  thirty-two  boys.  The  plan  of  separating  pupils  who  have  never 
heard,  from  those  made  deaf  by  disease,  is  continued  as  far  as  is  practi- 
cable. 

"  The  older  girls  who  constituted  the  first  class  at  the  time  of  the  last  report 
had  lost  hearing  after  learning  to  speak,  and  their  advantages  before  enter- 
ing the  school  placed  them  far  in  advance  of  the  class  next  below  them. 
These  girls  have  now  finished  their  school  education,  and  there  are  at  pres- 
ent no  pupils  in  the  school  who  have  been  under  instruction  long  enough  to 
take  the  studies  which  properly  belong  to  a  first  class. 

"  There  are  fifteen  jpupils  taking  the  studies  of  the  second  class,  which  is 
divided  into  two  sections.  Seven  of  the  older  and  more  advanced  pupils 
constitute  the  first  section,  and  are  studying  history,  geography,  grammar, 
and  arithmetic.  Weekly  exercises  are  required  in  composition,  or  letter- 
writing.     Lessons  in  drawing  and  writing  are  given  upon  alternate  days." 

"  The  pupils  of  the  second  section  study  geography,  arithmetic,  both  men- 
tal and  written,  and  read  aloud  with  their  teacher  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  Compositions  in  the  form  of  letters,  stories  written  from  memory, 
or  journal-writing,  form  a  part  of  their  daily  work.  These  pupils  receive 
instruction  in  writing  and  drawing  with  the  first  section." 

"  The  congenitally  deaf  pupils  are  divided  into  four  classes.  The  highest 
of  these  ranks  as  the  third  class,  and  the  studies  are  written  and  mental 
arithmetic  and  geography.  Lessons  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  and 
from  Swinton's  Language  Lessons,  are  given  by  the  teacher.  Writing  and 
drawing  are  taught  upon  alternate  days.  Compositions  in  the  form  of  let- 
ters are  required  every  week." 

"In  the  third  and  fourth  classes  the  lessons  in  language  and  mental 
arithmetic,  and  portions  of  the  lessons  in  geography,  are  given  orally. 

"  The  studies  of  the  fourth  class  are  mental  and  written  arithmetic  and 
geography.  Lessons  in  language  are  taught  by  objects  and  by  pictures. 
Letter  and  journal  writing  constitutes  a  part  of  the  regular  work. 

"  Prof.  A.  Melville  Bell's  System  of  Visil)le  Speech  is  employed  throughout 
the  school  as  an  aid  in  teaching  articulation.  In  this  class  especially,  which 
has  been  trained  since  the  introduction  of  his  method,  may  be  seen  its  pecul- 
iar advantages.  Reading  aloud  from  the  printed  page  is  one  of  the  regular 
exercises  of  this  class  and  of  all  the  higher  classes." 

"  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  classes  the  time  of  the  pupils  is  nearly  equally 
divided  between  articulation  and  the  acquisition  of  written  language. 

"  The  pupils  of  the  fifth  class  are  now  beginning  to  use  speech  associated 
with  written  words,  but  the  daily  drill  upon  the  vowel  and  consonant  ele- 
ments, witli  combinations  of  the  same,  forms  an  important  part  of  their 
work.  They  have  lessons  in  number,  preparatory  lessons  in  geography, 
and  a  great  variety  of  exercises  to  enable  them  to  give,  in  writing,  correct 
expressions  of  thought. 

"  The  sixth  class  is  in  two  divisions,  which  occupy  separate  rooms.  The 
pupils  belonging  to  the  first  division  ai-e  now  able  to  comprehend,  when 
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written,  a  large  number  of  sentences,  such  as  would  be  spoken  to  hearing  - 
children  of  their  age.     They  can  answer,  in  writing,  questions  beginning 
with  What,  Where,  and  How  many,  and  have  nearly  all  the  elements  of 
speech,  which  they  ai'e  learning  to  combine  into  words. 

"  The  children  of  the  second  division  of  the  sixth  class  have  been  in 
school  but  a  few  months.  The  instruction  to  them  is  almost  exclusively 
confined  to  articulation.  Vocal  exercises,  the  development  of  the  elements 
of  speech,  and  the  combinations  of  vowels  and  consonants  receive  chief 
attention.  The  lessons  in  language  are  limited  to  the  names  of  persons,  of 
familiar  objects  and  actions,  and  to  simple  directive  sentences." 


Perkins  Institution 


AND   Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the 
Blind. 


The  amount  paid  to  this  Institution  from  the  treasury  is 
$30,000  per  year,  with  the  condition  that  persons,  sent  by  war- 
rant of  the  Governor,  as  beneficiaries  of  the  Commonwealth, 
are  maintained  and  educated  free  of  individual  charge. 

The  quarterly  report  of  the  director,  Mr.  Anagnos,  shows 
the  attendance  for  the  quarter  ending  October  31,  1877 — 


Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

Number  at  the  close  of  the  last  quarter,    . 
Received  during  the  quarter,      .... 
Discharged  during  the  quarter,  .... 
Whole  number  during  the  quarter,     . 
Average  number  during  the  quarter, 
Present  number, 

155 
11 
166 
4 
162 
160 

87 

6 

93 

93 
93 

68 
5 

73 
4 

69 

67 

I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  my  office  as  Secretary  in  May 
last.  It  will  not  be  expected,  therefore,  that  in  this  report,  all 
those  topics  demanding  the  attention  of  the  Board  will  be  dis- 
cussed, nor  that  any  plan  pertaining  to  our  general  educational 
affairs  will  be  developed  with  the  wisdom  which  experience 
adds  to  our  first  judgments. 

Although  the  topics  of  school  education,  and  the  condition  of 
the  schools  in  the  Commonwealth,  are  neither  of  them  new  sub- 
jects of  thought  to  me,  yet  both  present  themselves  in  new 
relations,  and  the  relations  are  such  as  require  the  most  careful 
consideration  before  any  plan  of  action  is  chosen,  or  any  means 
of  executing  the  plan  is  attempted  to  be  used.  There  are  some 
principles  of  education,  however,  which  have  been  discovered 
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by  reason,  and  verified  by  experience,  which,  with  proper 
adaptation  of  materials,  may  be  built  upon  without  fear  of  wast- 
ing either  time  or  strength,  or  without  a  risk  of  failing  to  secure 
the  great  end  for  which  systems  of  instruction  are  established. 
With  these  principles  in  mind,  I  will  endeavor  to  suggest  some 
changes  in  our  school  system  which  may  safely  be  made,  and 
which  the  progress  of  the  age  seems  to  require.  No  subject  of 
public  concern  is  attracting  more  attention  at  the  present  time 
than  our  public  schools,  for  it  is  generally  understood  that  pub- 
lic prosperity  is  one  of  the  natural  products  of  a  good  system  of 
public  instruction. 

Four  conditions  are  necessary  to  a  good  school  system. 

First.     An  educated  supervision  of  all  the  schools. 

Second.     Thoroughly  trained  teachers. 

Third.  An  effective  law,  compelling  the  attendance  of  the 
whole  school  population  upon  the  schools  for  the  time  the 
schools  are  required  by  law  to  be  kept. 

Fourth.  A  sufficient  amount  of  funds  to  enable  school 
authorities  to  employ  the  best  talent  in  teaching,  and  to  obtain 
the  best  means  for  the  teachers  to  use. 

The  first  condition  would  be  supplied  by  the  authorized 
appointment  of  a  sufficient  number  of  school  superintendents 
to  supervise  the  schools.  The  second  condition  would  be  pro- 
vided for  by  placing  over  the  schools,  teachers  who  have  had 
a  professional  training  in  our  Normal  or  training  schools,  or 
who  have  trained  themselves  by  observation  and  experience. 
Any  attempt  to  reform  the  school-teaching  in  the  State,  that 
does  not  begin  with  the  employment  of  skilled  teachers,  will 
prove  a  failure.  The  third  condition  would  be  secured  by  the 
passage  of  an  act,  so  simple  that  it  may  be  understood,  and  so 
practical  that  it  may  be  applied,  compelling  the  attendance  of 
pupils  of  school  age  upon  the  public  schools,  or  upon  schools 
approved  by  the  school  committee,  and  for  that  time  yearly 
required  by  the  law  relating  to  time  of  attendance.  If  the 
parent  is  unable  to  send  his  child  to  school,  then  provision 
should  be  made  for  sending  him  at  public  expense.  The  life  of 
the  State  depends  upon  making  education  universal,  and  free, 
and  compulsory. 

The  fourth  condition  is  to  be  established  by  means  of 
private  munificence,    by    local    taxation,    and    by    State   aid. 
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Private  munificence  is  generally  associated  with  private 
control.  Some  of  our  private  schools  are  an  honor  to  their 
founders,  and  a  very  great  blessing  to  the  State.  Others  either 
serve  to  lower  the  standard  of  public  instruction,  or  they  furnish 
the  means  by  which  a  few  can  be  educated  apart  from  the  many, 
— a  condition  of  things  not  wholly  safe  in  a  Republic.  The 
schools  of  the  cities  and  large  towns  can  be  easily  supported 
from  the  revenue  arisino;  from  local  taxation  ;  but  the  schools  of 
the  smaller  country  towns  cannot  be  well  supported  in  this  man- 
ner without  imposing  burdens  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  Such 
towns  need,  and  must  have,  help  from  the  State.  This  they 
now  have  to  some  degree,  but  the  aid  is  less  to  each  pupil  than 
it  was ;  and  as  the  population  increases,  unless  new  sources  of 
aid  shall  be  devised,  it  will  continue  to  grow  less  in  the  future. 
I  desire,  in  this  connection,  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
present  condition  of  the — 

Massachusetts  School  Fund. 


Quincy,    . 
Newton,  . 
Marshfleld, 
Roxbury, 
Templeton, 
Westborougli, . 
Chelsea   . 
Eeading, . 
Beverly,  . 
Dudley,   . 
Maiden,  . 
Essex, 

Co.  of  Hampshire, 
Woburn  bonds, 
Adams  bonds, 
Williamstown  bds.. 


Investments,  December  21,  1877. 

Note. 
$20,000 

46,000 
30,000 
20,000 
10,000 
24,000 
75,000 
10,000 
30,000 

6,000 
15,000 

4,000 
14,000 
22,000 
40,700 
32,600 


Per  ct. 

6^ 
64 
6 
51 

6i 

6 

6 

6 
4 

8* 
4 

5 

6 

6 

6 


Hopkinton, 

Chelsea, 

Holden, 

Enfield, 

Orange, 

Dana, 

Revere, 

Needham, 

Easthampton, 

Mass.,  T.  &  G.  R.  R 

bonds,  . 
Mass.  Back  Bay  bds 
Mass.  Union,  bonds. 
State  of  Maine,  bds., 


Note. 

$6,000 

25,000 

15,000 

14,000 

25,000 

4,467 

7,500 

10,000 

5,000 

311,000 

38,000 

20,000 

9,600 

1378,600 


Per  ct. 

6i 


H 

7 
3 


5 
5 
5 

6 


$510,867 

Boston  &  Albany  R.  R.  stock,  11,124  shares, 
Cash  invested, 


1,140,225  25 
38,098  29 


$2,067,790  54 

History  of  the  Fund. 

The  Massachusetts  School  Fund  was  established  by  the  legis- 
lative Acts  of  1834,  chap.  169,  providing  that  "all  moneys  in 
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the  treasury  derived  from  the  sale  of  hinds  in  the  State  of 
Maine,  and  from  the  claims  of  the  State  on  the  government  of 
the  United  States  for  military  services,  and  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, together  with  fifty  per  centum  of  all  moneys  thereafter 
to  be  received  from  the  sale  of  lands  in  Maine,  shall  be  appro- 
priated to  constitute  a  permanent  fund  for  the  aid  and  encour- 
agement of  common  schools  :  ])rovided,  that  said  fund  shall 
never  exceed  one  million  dollars." 

The  method  of  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  this  fund 
was  provided  for  by  the  Legislature  of  1835,  which  method  was 
amended  by  the  Legislature  of  1839,  and  again,  subsequently, 
by  the  Legislatures  of  1846  and  1849. 

In  1854  (chap.  300)  an  important  act  was  passed,  providing 
for  the  increase  of  the  fund  by  the  transfer  "  of  such  a  number 
of  the  shares  held  by  the  Commonwealth  in  the  Western  Railroad 
Corporation,  as  will,  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  dollars  a  share, 
increase  the  principal  of  said  fund  to  the  amount  of  one  million 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars."  This  act  also  provides  for  the 
distribution  of  one-half  of  the  annual  income  of  said  fund,  to 
"  the  use  and  support  of  common  schools,"  and  for  appropriat- 
ing the  other  half  to  general  "educational  purposes."  It  also 
provided  that  "in  case  said  half  (the  last  mentioned)  of  said 
annual  income  shall  in  any  year  exceed  the  sums  so  drawn  from 
the  treasury  in  such  year,  the  surplus  shall  be  carried  to  the 
account  of  the  principal  of  said  fund,  and  added  thereto,  until 
said  principal  shall  amount  to  the  sum  of  two  million  dollars." 

Again,  by  chap.  154  of  the  Acts  of  1859,  it  was  provided 
in  sect.  3  that  "  all  the  avails  of  the  moiety  of  the  sales  of  pub- 
lic lands,  which  by  the  provisions  of  the  seventeenth  chapter  of 
the  resolves  of  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven,  inure  immediately  to  the  use  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
the  disposition  of  which  is  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  this 
act,  shall  be  added  to  the  principal  of  the  Massachusetts  School 
Fund." 

Provision  was  thus  made  for  the  indefinite  enlargement  of  the 
amount  which  the  common  schools  would  annually  receive  from 
the  treasury  of  the  State.  Had  this  legislation  been  permitted 
to  stand,  the  school  fund  would  have  been  increased  to  the  sum 
of  five  million  of  dollars,  and  thus  the  Commonwealth  would 
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have  stood  foremost  in  the  Union  in  the  provisions  made  for  the 
free  and  impartial  education  of  her  children. 

Up  to  this  period,  the  legislation  of  the  State  had  been  liberal 
and  generous  to  the  common  schools,  and  to  the  general  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  first  adverse  act 
was  in  1861,  when  the  sum  of  $232,790  was  diverted  from  the 
fund  by  the  gift  of  land  in  the  Back  Bay  to  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
Histor}^ — the  fund  which  had  been  solemnly  set  apart  and 
pledged  for  the  support  of  the  schools,  and  for  general  educa- 
tional purposes. 

But  under  the  exigency  of  the  case,  and  the  necessity  of 
providing  means  for  the  payment  of  the  large  sums  raised  by 
the  State  for  the  recruiting  and  sending  forward  troops,  in 
1864,  chap.  313,  the  Legislature  created  a  fund  by  the  issue  of 
State  scrip,  not  exceeding  ten  million  dollars,  to  be  called  the 
Massachusetts  Bounty  Fund,  and  created  a  sinking  fund  for 
the  payment.  Towards  this  sinking  fund,  the  Legislature 
appropriated  all  the  receipts  from  the  sales  of  the  Back  Bay 
lands,  less  the  expense  of  commissioners,  and  of  filling  and 
preparing  the  lauds  for  sale,  including  the  portion  noio  hy  law 
made  payable  to  the  Massachusetts  School  Fund,  as  soon  as  said 
school  fund  shall  have  reached  the  sum  of  §2,000,000.  The 
whole  amount  paid  under  this  statute  into  the  School  Fund 
was  $456,930.06,  "or  less  than  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  estimated 
profits  of  the  enterprise." 

Thus  no  provision  has  been  made  for  the  increase  of  the 
School  Fund  to  meet  the  natural  growth  of  the  population,  and 
the  increasing  demand  which  must  of  necessity  be  made  for 
the  support  of  our  educational  institutions.  And  Massachu- 
setts must,  in  some  way,  increase  her  School  Fund,  if  she  desires 
to  keep  pace  with  her  sister  States  in  the  higher  education 
demanded  by  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  the  progress  of  the 

age. 

School  Supeevision. 

The  care  of  our  public  schools  is  committed  to  public  officers 
called  school  committees,  chosen  by  the  towns  but  controlled 
by  the  State. 

These  school  officers  are  authorized  and  required  to  select  the 
teachers  of  the  schools  ;   to  determine  whether  those  selected 
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have  the  physical,  literary,  and  moral  ability  to  perform  well  all 
the  duties  pertaining  to  the  schools  they  are  to  teach ;  to  make 
out  a  course  of  studies  for  all  grades  of  pupils  properly  belong- 
ing to  the  Public  Schools  ;  to  establish  the  methods  of  teaching 
in  accordance  with  which  the  studies  are  to  be  taught ;  to  direct 
what  text-books  shall  be  used ;  to  determine  what  form  of 
school  government  shall  be  employed,  and  to  provide  all  neces- 
sary means  of  teaching. 

In  general,  the  school  committees  of  the  Commonwealth  are 
doing  their  work  as  well  as  their  preparation  for  it,  and  their 
time  for  it,  will  permit.  The  nature  and  the  amount  of  the 
duties  peculiar  to  their  office  are  so  complicated  and  so  great, 
that  they  almost  always  excite  in  the  minds  of  those  upon  whom 
they  rest  a  deep  feeling  of  responsibility,  and  sometimes  a 
consciousness  of  inability  to  do  all  that  ought  to  be  done. 

The  same  natural  qualities,  and  the  same  acquisitions  that 
constitute  a  good  instructor,  are  necessary  to  make  a  good  com- 
mittee-man. Among  the  most  important  acts  he  has  to  perform 
are  those  of  selecting  and  examining  teachers  for  the  schools. 
The  ability  to  examine  a  teacher  properly  implies  a  knowledge 
of  the  requisites  a  teacher  should  possess,  and  no  one  can  really 
be  said  to  know  these  requisites,  unless  he  himself  possesses 
them. 

Before  a  teacher  is  permitted  to  enter  our  schools,  he  should 
be  carefully  examined  with  reference  to  his  physical  health,  his 
manners  and  general  culture,  his  knowledge  of  what  he  is  to 
teach,  his  mode  of  teaching,  his  ideas  of  school  government, 
and  especially  with  reference  to  his  morals.  As  the  teacher  is 
to  stamp  his  own  mental  and  moral  image  on  the  minds  of  his 
pupils,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  he  shall  be  as  nearly 
perfect  as  possible.  The  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  in  his  Twenty-third  Annual  Report,  says  : 
"  The  securing  of  persons  to  teach  in  the  Public  Schools  of  the 
State  is  no  unimportant  matter.  It  is  not  simply  a  question 
whether  or  not  the  public  money  shall  be  wasted  on  incom- 
petent employes.  A  school  under  the  control  of  an  incom- 
petent, inefficient,  immoral,  or  coarse  teacher  is  productive  of 
more  evil  in  a  community  than  would  result  from  having  no 
school  provision  whatever."  The  Secretary  of  State  of  Ohio, 
Hon.  Samuel  Galloway,  says  :  "It  is  well  known  that,  in  many 
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places,  examinations  are  a  burlesque  upon  the  name,  and  that 
scores  of  men  are  licensed  to  teach,  because  they  are  unquali- 
fied for  any  other  employment  by  which  they  could  gain  a  live- 
lihood, and  hence  a  license  is  given  as  the  cheapest  and  most 
convenient  mode  of  dispensing  charity  to  their  infirmities." 

The  examination  of  a  teacher  is  always  more  or  less  of  a 
farce,  unless  the  examiner  is  either  a  teacher,  or  one  who  knows 
by  experience  what  it  is  to  teach.  All  examinations,  except 
those  of  school-teachers,  are  conducted  by  those  who  are  mas- 
ters of  that  concerning  which  they  examine.  A  candidate  for 
the  ministry  is  never  to  be  introduced  to  the  duties  of  his  sacred 
office,  except  through  an  examination  conducted  by  members 
of  his  own  profession.  It  requires  an  organization  of  trained 
physicians  to  examine  and  commission  a  student  of  medicine, 
and  an  organization  of  trained  lawyers  to  commission  a  student 
of  the  law,  before  they  have  the  right  to  practice  their  profes- 
sions. Indeed,  neither  the  young  minister,  nor  lawyer,  nor 
doctor  would  submit  to  an  examination  made  by  any  but  mas- 
ters of  the  knowledge  to  be  tested  by  the  examination,  and 
the  public  would  properly  refuse  to  employ  them,  unless  they 
had  been  commissioned  to  their  work  by  a  competent  authority. 

In  some  towns  there  is  no  personal  examination  of  teachers 
by  the  school  committee,  letters  of  recommendation  taking  its 
place.  Any  candidate  who  may  happen  to  have  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  these  letters  will  stand  a  good  chance  of  obtaining  a 
situation  to  teach.  The  evidence  frequeutlj^  found  in  recom- 
mendations, establishes  no  more  than  the  fact  that  the  bearer 
has  personal  friends  who  are  anxious  to  do  him  a  fiivor.  From 
the  fact  that  teachers  are  admitted  to  the  schools  without  giving 
evidence  of  their  fitness  to  teach,  we  have  many  who  are  lower- 
ing the  standard  of  public  instruction,  and  who  are  abusing  the 
young  whose  destiny  is  in  a  measure  committed  to  their  care. 

In  addition  to  the  examination  of  teachers,  the  committees 
are  to  make  out  courses  of  study  for  the  schools,  and  to  estab- 
lish methods  of  teaching.  To  do  these  things  well  requires 
learning,  and  experience,  and  time.  After  the  schools  are  in 
successful  operation,  they  should  be  subjected  to  a  careful  and 
constant  supervision,  or  some  of  the  teachers,  through  igno- 
rance or  inexperience,  or  neglect,  or  opposition,  will  foil  of 
conducting  their  labors  to  any  good  results. 
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The  leading  educators  of  all  countries  are  agreed  in  this, 
"  that  no  system  of  public  schools  can  reach  a  high  degree  of 
efficiency  without  close  and  constant  supervision  by  competent 
officers."  "So  strikingly  true  is  it,  indeed,  that  if  informed  of 
the  character  of  the  supervision  exercised  over  the  schools  of 
a  country,  one  acquainted  with  the  subject  can  readily  describe 
the  condition  of  the  schools."  Cousin,  in  his  admirable  report 
to  the  French  government,  as  long  ago  as  1836,  after  explain- 
ing the  system  of  inspection  in  the  Netherlands,  says  :  "  It  is 
enough  to  say  in  praise  of  it,  that  it  has  made  the  schools  of 
the  Netherlands  among  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  in  the  world." 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Ohio,  for 
the  year  1849,  the  Hon.  Samuel  Galloway,  previously  quoted, 
says  of  county  superintendency  :  "  Although  this  subject  has 
again  and  again  been  presented  to  the  attention  and  consideration 
of  the  people,  its  paramount  importance  will  justify  line  upon 
line,  and  precept  upon  precept,  until  its  general  adoption." 
And  again  :  "  No  one  who  knows  by  observation  and  experi- 
ence the  operations  and  results  of  this  measure,  questions  its 
beneficial  influence.  In  all  places  of  our  Union  where  it  has 
been  tested,  the  expectations  of  its  utility  have  been  realized ; 
order,  regularity,  energy,  systematic  action,  and  permanent 
progress  are  the  monuments  which  mark  educational  movement 
wherever  this  instrumentality  has  been  used.  School  systems 
which  had  been  dormant  for  years,  or  which  move  but  with  the 
sluggishness  of  a  languishing  existence,  after  being  vitalized 
with  the  power  of  a  vigorous  superintendency,  have  risen  as  if 
from  the  grave,  and  manifested  the  evidence  of  a  new  and 
nobler  life.  The  single  result,  aside  from  all  others,  of  secur- 
ing a  rigid  examination  of  candidates  to  teach,  and  thus  furnish- 
ing competent  men  for  that  responsible  post,  ought  to  commend 
the  measure  to  public  patronage." 

When  we  take  into  account  the  amount  of  money  raised  for 
the  support  of  our  Common  Schools,  we  can  at  once  see  how 
important  it  is,  even  in  an  economic  sense,  that  such  arrange- 
ments shall  be  made  as  will  secure  a  judicious  expenditure  of 
this  money.  School  funds  are  not  unfrequently  wasted  in  the 
erection  of  costly  school-buildings,  that,  notwithstanding  their 
cost,  are  poorly  adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
intended.     On  the  other  hand,  money  is  wasted  by  attempting 
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to  carry  on  school  affairs  iu  dilapidated  houses,  devoid  of 
beauty,  comfort,  and  convenience ;  in  buildings  that  are  so  con- 
structed, and  are  in  such  a  condition,  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  the  teacher  to  produce  the  best  results.  Such  structures 
are  the  occasion  for  loss  of  health,  by  subjecting  teachers 
and  pupils  to  the  evil  influences  of  bad  air,  improper  tempera- 
ture, and  an  unfavorable  light. 

Money  is  wasted,  also,  in  maintaining  schools  containing  no 
more  than  two  or  three  or  even  ten  pupils  ;  in  the  employment 
of  incompetent  teachers ;  in  allowing  courses  of  studies  to  be 
taught  to  children,  whose  ages  and  acquirements  render  them 
unable  to  comprehend  or  profit  by  the  teaching ;  iu  neglecting 
to  grade  the  schools  so  that  there  may  be  a  proper  division  of 
labor  in  them ;  iu  a  refusal  to  supply  apparatus  and  means 
necessary  to  illustrate  the  topics  taught ;  in  attempting  to  carry 
on  the  schools,  and  at  the  same  time  failing  to  establish  the 
very  conditions  necessary  to  success. 

The  employment  of  an  experienced,  intelligent  leader,  respon- 
sible for  results,  is  as  necessary  in  school  affairs,  as  it  is,  and  is, 
acknowledged  to  be,  in  all  other  organizations  and  occupations  ; 
a  leader  who  shall  spend  all  his  time  and  strength  iu  looking 
after  the  interests  of  the  schools,  and  who  shall  be  constantly 
devising  new  means  for  their  improvement,  so  that  there  may 
be  an  adequate  return  for  what  is  expended. 

As  a  fact,  all  our  city  and  village  schools  that  are  under  intel- 
ligent and  thorough  supervision,  are  incomparably  more  effi- 
cient than  those  of  the  country,  without  the  supervision.  How 
then  can  the  country  schools  be  provided  with  supervision,  so 
that  they  may  become  as  efficient  as  the  schools  of  the  cities  ? 
An  intelligent  and  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question  requires 
extensive  knowledge  and  long  experience.  Without  submittiug 
the  details  of  a  plan,  or  even  the  plan  itself,  with  an  idea  that 
it  is  the  best  that  can  be  devised,  I  will  suggest  one  that  at  least 
may  serve  as  a  guide  in  thinking  for  another  that  is  better. 

The  first  question  that  arises,  is,  What  should  be  the  extent  of 
territory  or  the  number  of  schools  included  under  one  superiu- 
tendency?  As  the  political  divisions  now  existing  are  town, 
county.  State,  and  as  we  already  have  town  and  State  school 
officers,  the  missing  link  would  be  supplied  by  introducing  an 
officer  who  should  have  supervision  of  the  schools  of  the  county. 
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Second,  "What  number  of  superintendents  would  be  required? 
There  are  at  present  5,556  Common  Schools  in  the  State;  of 
this  number  1,860  are  already  provided  with  superintendents. 
Leaving  out  of  account  this  number,  there  will  remain  3,696 
schools,  chiefly  in  the  country  and  suburban  towns,  to  be  pro- 
vided for.  Allowing  two  hundred  schools  to  each  superintend- 
ent, there  would  be  required  eighteen  superintendents  for  the 
State.  A  majority  of  the  counties  would  require  one  superin- 
tendent each.  Some  of  the  smaller  counties  might  unite  under 
one  superintendent,  while  some  of  the  larger  counties  would 
need  two  or  three. 

Third,  How  could  these  officers  be  elected?  Every  school 
board  in  the  several  towns  of  a  county  may  choose  one  of  their 
number,  and  the  persons  so  chosen  might  form  a  county  com- 
mittee, with  power  to  choose  a  county  superintendent,  and  fix 
his  salary. 

Fourth,  How  could  this  superintendent  be  paid?  Three 
ways  suggest  themselves  :  (1)  As  the  office  is  a  county  office,  it 
could  be  supported  by  a  small  county  tax ;  (2)  As  the  burdens 
arising  from  the  support  of  our  educational  institutions  should 
be  borne  by  the  proceeds  of  a  just  and  equal  taxation,  superin- 
tendents might  be  supported  in  part  at  least  by  the  State  ;  (3)  In 
case  the  school  committees  of  the  country  towns  would  consent 
to  serve  as  the  city  committees  now  serve,  the  cost  of  support- 
ing a  sufficient  number  of  superintendents  who  should  give  all 
their  time  to  the  schools  would  be  considerably  less  than  the 
present  cost  of  superintendence  by  committees,  who,  in  gen- 
eral, give  but  an  indefinite  and  irregular  portion  of  their  time 
to  school  work.  The  amount  in  the  aggregate  paid  to  the  com- 
mittees for  1877  was  $77,285 ;  after  paying  to  each  of  these 
superintendents  a  competent  salary  from  this  amount,  there 
would  be  a  large  surplus  saved  to  the  towns.  If  it  should  be 
necessary,  as  of  course  it  would  be,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  school 
committees,  with  special  fees  for  special  service,  financially  the 
towns  would  still  be  gainers  by  the  proposed  arrangement. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  that  skilled,  and  efficient,  and  reli- 
able men  be  appointed  to  fill  the  office  of  superintendent.  It 
would  be  of  vital  importance,  also,  that  the  superintendents 
remain  as  permanent  as  possible  in  their  places.  To  secure  these 
ends  the  office  should  be  free  from  political  influence ;  the  mode 
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of  election  recommended  above  would  remove  the  office  from 
the  disturbing  influences  of  party  strife. 

To  guard  against  a  multitude  of  applications  of  unqualified 
aspirants  for  the  office,  and  to  aid  the  county  committee  in 
selecting  good  men  for  superintendents,  the  applicant,  that  he 
may  be  eligible,  should  be  required  to  hold  a  certificate  from 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  indicating  that  they,  by  a  per- 
sonal examination,  have  evidence  that  the  bearer  possesses 
scholarship  and  experience  requisite  for  a  successful  superin- 
tendent of  the  Common  Schools  of  the  State.  The  certificate 
should  be  signed  by  the  examining  committee  of  the  Board,  of 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  should  be  a  member. 

The  duties  of  the  county  superintendent  should  be  similar  to 
those  of  the  superintendents  of  the  city  schools. 

Our  Legislature  could  not  secure  for  the  State  a  greater  good 
than  would  result  from  the  passage  of  an  act  authorizing  and 
requiring  the  appointment  of  county  superintendents,  who  shall 
be  the  agents  of  the  school  committees  of  the  county,  and 
exercise  over  the  schools  the  same  intelligent  supervision  as  is 
now  exercised  by  city  superintendents.  Not  less  than  twenty 
States  of  the  Union  have  incorporated  county  or  district  super- 
intendency  into  their  system  of  Public  Schools,  and  in  all  cases 
with  good  results.  I  would  therefore  call  the  attention  of  this 
Board  to  the  subject,  and  would  recommend  that  they  ask  for 
such  legislation  ag  is  necessary  to  establish  a  system  of  super- 
vision over  all  the  schools  of  the  Commonwealth  not  now  pro- 
vided with  superintendents. 

Meetings  of  School  Committees. 

During  the  summer  and  fall,  meetings  of  school  committees 
were  held  in  the  counties  of  Hampshire,  Norfolk,  Frankhn, 
Worcester,  Essex,  and  Hampden.  With  the  co-operation  of  the 
committees,  it  is  proposed  to  hold  similar  meetings  in  all  the 
counties,  and  to  form  permanent  organizations  of  these  school 
officers  throughout  the  State. 

The  calls  for  these  meetings  were  issued  by  the  agents  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  after  conferring  with  the  school  com- 
mittees in  the  several  counties ;  but  the  meetings,  and  the 
organizations  growing  out  of  them,  have  been  officered  and 
controlled  by  the  school  committees  themselves.     The  principal 
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motive  for  calling  these  meetings  was  prompted  by  the  important 
duties  devolved  upon  the  school  committees.  No  officers  in  the 
State  have  more  important  functions,  and  upon  none  are  powers 
conferred  with  fewer  limitations. 

Teachers'  associations  have  been  held  in  this  State,  annually 
and  semi-annually,  for  about  fifty  years.  Through  these  asso- 
ciations the  profoundest  educators  have  given  their  most 
thoughtful  views  upon  the  great  problems  of  education,  to  the 
humblest  teachers,  and  many  practical  questions  have  here  found 
a  solution.  Teachers'  institutes,  illustrative  of  methods  of  teach- 
ing, and  conducted  by  educational  experts,  have  had  an  existence 
for  nearly  as  long  a  period  of  time.  Of  these  means  of  improve- 
ment, a  large  number  of  teachers  have  availed  themselves. 
Educational  journals  have  been  sustained  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years,  mainly  by  the  contributions  of  teachers  in  daily  practice 
of  the  methods  described.  The  establishment  of  Normal  Schools 
dates  back  about  forty  years.  During  this  period  large  num- 
bers of  teachers  employed  in  the  schools  have  had  special 
training  for  their  work.  Large  contributions  have  been  made 
to  teaching  as  a  science,  and  to  the  appliances  in  aid  of  the 
art.  Teachers  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  have  acquired  this 
accumulated  knowledge.  Yet,  to  the  present  year,  in  this 
Commonwealth,  no  convention  of  school  committees  had  ever 
once  been  called  to  consult  upon  the  duties  of  their  important 
office. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  teachers  of  the  State,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  their  conventions,  have  been  constantly  stimulated  to 
more  intelligent  work.  While  on  the  other,  the  school  com- 
mittees, for  lack  of  such  stimulus,  have  in  too  many  cases 
looked  with  indiiference  upon  all  proposed  changes  in  school 
management.  For  this  reason,  many  an  enthusiastic  teacher  has 
withdrawn  in  discouragement  from  a  profession  he  was  fitted  to 
adorn,  or,  what  is  still  worse,  has  remained  to  practice  routine 
methods  and  stultifying  processes.  Such  considerations  fur- 
nished an  additional  motive  for  trying  to  concentrate  scattered 
forces  upon  the  ends  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
schools. 

The  method  of  conducting  the  meetings  has  been  simple. 
In  the  calls  for  them,  the  following  general  question  was  proposed 
for  discussion,  "How  can  the  efficiency  of  the  Common  Schools 
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be  increased  ?  "  Sub-topics  were  embraced  under  this  general 
head.  At  several  of  these  meetings,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
was  requested  to  give  his  views  upon  the  course  of  studies  for 
ungraded  schools.  These  views  led  to  questions  and  remarks 
by  the  committees,  showing  the  peculiar  difficulties  under  which 
this  class  of  schools  labors,  and  presenting  the  occasion  for  many 
practical  suggestions  affecting  them.  The  meetings  have  been 
earnest,  familiar,  and  eminently  practical  in  their  whole  conduct. 
The  topics  mainly  discussed  were  school  supervision ;  powers 
and  duties  of  committees,  especially  with  regard  to  truancy ; 
the  examination  and  certificating  of  teachers  ;  and  courses  of 
studies.  The  several  branches  of  study,  drawing  in  particular, 
received  considerable  attention. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  work  to  which  these  meetings  have  been 
devoted.  This  new  measure  in  the  interest  of  the  Common 
Schools  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  school  committees  early  in 
May  of  the  present  year,  by  the  agents  of  the  Board  in  their 
visits  to  the  towns ;  it  met  with  a  hearty  response,  and  the  first 
meeting  was  called  at  Belchertown,  in  Hampshire  County,  on 
the  16th  of  June.  Prof.  W.  B.  Graves  of  the  Agricultural 
College,  Amherst,  was  the  presiding  officer  at  this  meeting. 
The  second  meeting  was  of  the  committees  of  Norfolk  County ; 
it  was  held  at  Boston,  July  6,  and  was  presided  over  by 
John  Quincy  Adams,  Esq.,  of  Quincy.  The  third  meeting 
was  of  the  committees  of  Franklin  County,  and  the  north- 
western part  of  Worcester;  it  was  held  at  Athol,  September  7, 
and  resulted  in  the  formation  of  an  association  having  for  its 
president  Rev.  Lyman  Clark  of  Petersham.  The  fourth  was 
held  at  Bradford,  Essex  County,  October  10;  the  session  was 
presided  over  by  Hon.  William  Cogswell.  The  fifth  organiza- 
tion was  formed  in  Hampden  County.  The  first  meeting  of  this 
association  was  held  at  Holyoke,  October  30,  and  was  presided 
over  by  Dr.  Samuel  Alvord  of  Chicopee. 

The  measure  has  thus  far  resulted  in  the  organization  of 
school  committee  associations  in  four  of  the  counties.  In  all, 
nine  meetings  have  been  held  ;  these  meetings  have  not  all  been 
large,  though  in  two  instances  nearly  every  town  notified  was 
represented  by  one  or  more  members  of  its  school  board.  A 
course  of  studies  was  adopted  by  the  Eastern  Hampshire 
Association,  which  is  the  guide  so  far  as  is  practicable,  for  all 
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the  schools  of  that  section.  This  course  has  been  widely  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  State,  and  while  it  must  be  employed 
with  modifications  to  meet  the  circumstances  of  particular 
schools  and  teachers,  it  admits  of  extended  application  to  the 
schools  of  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  must  be  an  aid  in  guiding 
teachers  to  unity  of  plan  in  their  work.  The  course,  with  slight 
changes,  will  be  found  appended  to  this  report  [Appendix  A]. 
Resolutions  were  passed  at  several  of  these  meetings  advising 
the  attendance  of  all  teachers  upon  the  teachers'  institutes,  held 
within  reasonable  distance,  and  with  this  was  coupled  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  pay  of  the  teachers  should  be  continued 
during  the  time  of  such  attendance. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  at  the  Norfolk  County 
meeting,  held  July  6  :  — 

"Whereas,  The  expenditures  of  the  towns  of  Norfolk  County,  on  account 
of  their  schools,  are  now  heavy,  and  the  results  obtained  admit,  in  our  opin- 
ion, of  very  considerable  improvement, — 

"  Resolved,  That  we  suggest  to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  to  the 
school  committees  of  other  counties,  the  expediency  of  carefully  consider- 
ing whether  a  system  of  county  or  district  supervision,  by  trained  special- 
ists, could  not  be  devised,  which  in  practice  might  be  made  productive  of 
most  beneficial  results." 

At  the  meeting  held  October  12,  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted :  — 

"  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  consider  and  report 
to  this  association,  at  a  future  meeting,  upon  the  desirability  of  adopting  a 
standard  course  of  study  for  the  Grammar  and  Primary  Schools  of  Norfolk 
County,  and  after  consulting  with  the  State  Board  of  Education,  to  prepare 
a  scheme  of  such  a  course  for  the  consideration  of  this  association  " ;  also, — 

"  Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  consider  and  report 
upon  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  Truant  School  for  Norfolk  County." 

The  resolutions  passed  at  the  Franklin  County  meeting  were 
as  follows  :  — 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  the  examination  of 
teachers  should  be  under  county  or  section  supervision 

"  Resolved,  That  the  school  committees  of  the  several  towns,  while  their 
schools  are  in  session,  should  encourage  the  teachers  to  attend  institutes 
held  within  convenient  distance,  allowing  them  the  same  compensation  as 
though  in  school." 
10 
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A  petition  to  the  Legislature  for  the  establishment  of  the 
office  of  section  or  county  superintendents  was  submitted  and 
signed  by  committees  in  attendance.  The  following  is  a  copy 
of  the  petition  : — 

"  To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  school  oificers  of  the  State,  respectfully  petition 
your  honorable  bodies  to  enact  a  law  providing  for  the  division  of  the  State 
into  sections,  with  the  appointment  of  one  or  more  school  superintendents, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  superintend  the  educational  work  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  section,  certificate  teachers,  and  in  all  practicable  ways  aid 
the  local  school  committees." 

The  Hampden  County  Association  is  urging  upon  the  county 
commissioners  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  the  guardian- 
ship and  instruction  of  truants  of  that  county.  These  are  some 
of  the  evident  results  of  these  meetings.  But  above  all  else 
accomplished  by  the  school  committee  meetings,  are  to  be 
placed  the  sympathy  which  was  enlisted  by  these  familiar  inter- 
views of  men  moved  by  kindred  motives  in  a  common  interest, 
and  the  increased  zeal  with  which  they  will  apply  themselves 
to  progressive  school-work. 

Principles  or  Teaching. 

All  are  agreed  that  the  schools  are  not  producing  the  best 
results  of  which  they  are  capable.  We  may  say  this,  and  not  pass 
any  severe  criticism  upon  those  who  have  up  to  this  time  man- 
aged our  school  affairs.  The  schools  are  better  than  they  were, 
and  doubtless  they  have  been  improving  from  the  time  they 
were  first  organized  in  this  country.  Perhaps  it  would  be  safe 
and  fair  to  admit  that  they  have  always  been  as  good  as  possi- 
ble under  existing  circumstances. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  teachers  more  faithful  will  ever  live 
in  the  future  than  have  lived  in  the  past,  or  are  living  now. 
Common-school  instruction,  like  everything  else,  is  making 
progress,  and  those  who  live  in  the  present  can  avail  them- 
selves of  an  experience  that  did  not  exist  in  the  past,  and  with 
its  aid  they  can  lay  hold  of  what  was  never  attainable  before. 
Not  all  the  criticisms  passed  upon  our  schools  are  either  intel- 
ligent or  just,  yet,  if  they  are  made  in  a  good  spirit,  they 
expi'ess  an  increasing  interest  in  the  most  important  institutions 
of  the  Commonwealth. 
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Some  think  the  knowledge  now  taught  and  acquired  is  not 
practical  knowledge,  meaning  by  the  term  practical,  that  knowl- 
edge which  can  be  used  in  producing  the  means  of  supporting 
our  physical  lives.  This  criticism  should  be  carefully  exam- 
ined before  we  accept  it,  for  it  suggests  at  once  the  propriety  and 
necessity  of  changing  our  courses  of  study,  by  rejecting  from 
them  everything  that  does  not  offer  to  the  student  what  is  gen- 
erally known  as  essential  information.  If  the  suggestion  is 
observed,  all  attempts  to  secure  symmetrical  development  as  the 
result  of  school  life  will  disappear,  and  the  child  will  no  longer 
be  considered  as  an  end  unto  himself,  but  something  to  be  made 
into  a  skilful  instrument  for  the  production  of  something  out- 
side himself. 

On  account  of  the  important  results  that  would  follow  the 
acceptance  of  the  criticism,  it  should  be  subjected  to  a  careful 
examination,  and  the  examination  will  make  it  appear  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  practical  knowledge.  Teach  a  pupil  all 
knowledge,  and  unless  his  mind  is  trained,  nothing  practical 
will  exist.  That  which  is  named  by  the  term  practical  is  a  con- 
dition of  the  mind,  and  not  an  attribute  of  the  knowledge  the 
mind  may  acquire.  The  reason  why  some  men  do  well  what- 
ever they  are  called  to  do,  and  behave  well  on  all  occasions, 
is  not  because  they  know  so  much,  but  because  they  have 
good  sense,  and  their  active  powers  have  been  trained. 

The  ability  to  comprehend  truth  is  one  thing,  the  power  to 
discover  it  is  another.  It  is  one  thing  to  understand  the  plan 
in  accordance  with  which  things  are  made,  and  quite  another 
to  produce  the  things  themselves.  The  passive  powers  are 
active  in  receiving,  the  active  in  producing  effects.  The  pas- 
sive powers  of  a  pupil  are  called  into  activity  when  the  teacher 
performs  a  problem  for  him,  the  active  powers  when  the  teacher, 
having  taught  the  principles  upon  which  the  solution  depends, 
requires  the  pupil  to  solve  the  problem  for  himself.  The  pas- 
sive powers  only  are  stimulated  to  activity  by  such  a  use  of 
books  as  leads  the  student  simply  to  comprehend  the  ideas 
another  mind  has  invented ;  the  active  powers  exert  their 
energy  when,  by  a  study  of  the  real  objects  of  thought,  instead 
of  a  verbal  description  of  them,  they  invent  their  own  ideas. 
Before  the  child  enters  the  school  he  is  in  constant  contact  with 
things.     He  learns  of  things  by  an  observation  of  the  things 
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themselves.  He  acquires  the  power  of  producing  somethiug 
by  producing  it.  He  learns  his  language  even  by  using  it,  but 
when  he  enters  the  school-room  he  is  at  once  shut  away  from 
all  contact  with  what  should  be  the  real  object  of  his  thoughts, 
and  from  all  opportunity  of  producing  anything  either  useful  or 
beautiful ;  so  that  when  he  leaves  the  school  for  the  activities  of 
real  life  he  is  unprepared  to  do  what  real  life  requires  to  be 
done,  and  men  say  that  he  has  no  practical  knowledge. 

The  work  done  in  the  schools  will  become  practical,  when  it 
results  in  training  the  minds  of  the  pupils  so  that  they  will  find 
the  source  of  activity  within  themselves.  This  will  be  done  by 
a  correct  method  of  teaching.  Words  found  in  the  books  are 
good  for  nothing  in  teaching  except  to  call  the  mind  of  the 
learner  to  the  study  of  the  things  signified.  The  longest  and 
most  thorough  courses  of  study  now  taught  in  our  schools 
cannot  furnish  an  opportunity  to  the  student  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  many  facts,  so  that,  if  all  that  is  obtained  by 
study  is  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  taught,  the  results  of  school 
life  will  be  poor  enough.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  schools  fur- 
nish the  occasion  for  right  training,  and  for  a  true  method  of 
study,  then  the  pupil  will  graduate  from  even  a  short  term  at 
school  with  the  power  of  self-control  and  a  method  of  study 
that  will  make  it  possible  for  him  to  learn  and  to  do  ail  that 
his  plans  of  life  will  render  necessary  or  even  desirable. 

Language,  the  elements  of  all  the  sciences,  and  the  sciences 
themselves,  should  be  taught  in  accordance  with  one  and  the 
same  method.  Elementary  knowledge,  or  facts,  should  be 
taught  by  presenting  the  objects  with  which  the  fiicts  are  found 
connected.  If  the  facts  are  of  external  objects,  then  these 
objects  or  their  representatives  should  be  presented.  If  they 
are  of  internal  objects,  as  thoughts  or  states  of  mind,  then  the 
thoughts  or  states  should  be  presented  by  awakening  them  in 
the  mind  of  the  learner,  and  in  that  way  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
teacher  to  make  the  pupil  conscious  of  that  which  he  would  have 
him  learn.  Scientific  knowledge  is  taught  objectively  by  lead- 
ing the  pupil  at  a  proper  time  to  be  again  conscious,  through  the 
activity  of  his  memor}'^,  of  the  facts  he  has  before  gained  by  ob- 
servation, and  then  teaching  him  to  classify. 

Another  criticism  made  upon  our  schools,  which  is  quite  com- 
mon, especially  in  these  last  days,  relates  to  the  amount  taught  and 
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attempted  to  be  learned.  The  advice  is  to  teach  less  in  quantity, 
and  more  thoroughly.  The  attempt  teachers  have  made  to  teach 
thoroughly  has  led  them  to  introduce  many  topics  into  the 
schools.  If,  for  instance,  one  teaches  geography  thoroughly, 
he  must  teach  something  of  mineralogy,  and  geology,  and 
meteorology,  and  zoology,  and  botany,  and  geometry,  and 
chemistry,  and  ancient  and  modern  history,  or  else  some  geo- 
graphical question  may  be  asked,  the  pupil  in  geography  cannot 
answer.  If  reading  is  thoroughly  taught,  there  will  be  included 
in  the  teaching  all  that  which  is  described  in  the  reading-lesson. 
Too  much  is  not  taught  in  the  schools,  but  too  many  topics 
may  be  introduced  at  one  time,  and  they  may  be  too  rapidly 
taught. 

Educators  themselves  do  not  agree  in  their  judgments  con- 
cerning the  methods  of  teaching,  nor  do  they  agree  concerning 
the  results  the  schools  should  produce.  Until  there  is  an  agree- 
ment concerning  what  is  essential,  there  can  be  no  perma- 
nent progress  in  the  great  work  of  instruction ;  for  what  one 
builds  up  another  will  tear  down,  what  one  approves  another 
with  equal  reason  will  condemn.  So  that  when  one  searches 
for  reliable  authority  to  guide  in  his  work,  he  will  find  it  no- 
where, except  he  himself  may  chance  to  know  enough  and  have 
experience  enough  to  find  it  among  the  results  of  his  own  inde- 
pendent thinking.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  appear 
that  a  necessity  exists  for  a  general  assent  to  the  principles  of 
teaching,  which  being  discovered  and  systematically  arranged, 
will  constitute  the  science  of  teaching.  The  principles  of  the 
science  are  to  be  discovered  by  a  study  of  the  human  mind, 
the  development  of  which  is  the  true  end  to  be  sought  by  all 
that  is  done  in  the  schools. 

The  first  principle  of  teaching  may  be  stated  as  follows  :  All 
topics  should  be  taught  objectively,  by  bringing  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  mind  the  actual  objects  and  subjects  of  study,  or 
by  bringing  before  the  mind  as  complete  illustrations  as  possible 
of  them.  By  the  term  objects  are  meant  physical  things,  or 
those  things  which  are  external.  By  the  term  subjects  is  meant 
mental  things,  or  those  which  are  internal,  such  as  thoughts  and 
mental  states,  and  the  sciences.  An  object  is  in  the  presence 
of  the  mind  when  it  holds  such  a  relation  that  the  mind  perceives 
the  object.     A  subject  is  presented  by  awakening  in  the  mind 
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those  thoughts  or  mental  states,  or  that  knowledge  which  con- 
stitutes the  subject  of  which  the  teacher  desires  the  pupil  to 
become  conscious.  All  teaching  is  objective  that  succeeds  in 
bringing  the  object  or  subject  of  thought  before  the  mind  for 
its  consideration.  The  more  teachers  study  their  art,  and 
understand  it,  the  more  inclined  they  are  to  teach  by  bring- 
ing into  the  presence  of  their  pupils  the  objects  to  be 'studied. 
The  principle  here  illustrated  is  violated  whenever  the  teacher 
employs  words  as  substitutes  for  that  which  the  words  de- 
scribe. 

Another  principle  of  teaching  is,  objects  and  subjects  should 
be  taught  first  as  wholes.  The  principle  is  violated  when  the 
alphabet  is  taught  as  a  step  toward  reading,  or  when  the  teacher 
attempts  to  teach  geography  proper,  by  leading  the  pupil  to 
combine  his  knowledge  of  the  school-yard,  the  town,  and  the 
county  into  a  knowledge  of  the  earth.  Parts  can  never  be 
parts  to  the  learner  before  he  knows  the  whole  of  which  they 
are  parts.  An  object  is  taught  when  that  is  taught  which  is 
expressed  by  a  name.  A  subject  is  thus  taught  when  the  teach- 
ing prepares  the  mind  for  a  definition. 

A  third  principle  of  teaching  arises  from  the  relations  element- 
ary holds  to  scientific  knowledge.  The  first  is  a  knowledge  of 
facts  pertaining  to  individual  things.  The  second  is  of  classes, 
and  is  general  knowledge.  A  knowledge  of  classes  depends 
upon  a  knowledge  of  individuals  ;  hence  the  necessity  of  an  ele- 
mentary course  of  studies  that  shall  precede  its  corresponding 
scientific  course.  The  study  of  arithmetic  should  be  preceded 
by  a  S3^stematic  study  of  numbers ;  the  study  of  grammar  by 
a  study  of  language  ;  a  knowledge  of  astronomy  should  grow 
out  of  the  changes  observed  in  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  a  knowl- 
edge of  botany  out  of  a  knowledge  of  individual  plants ;  and  a 
kuowledo;e  of  every  science  out  of  a  knowledsie  of  those  facts 
that  the  science  requires  to  be  generalized  and  combined.  In 
this  country,  there  is  not  yet  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  schools 
a  systematic  course  of  elementary  teaching. 

The  application  of  the  first  principle  of  teaching  calls  atten- 
tion to  what  must  be  done  to  awaken  such  activity  in  the  mind 
of  the  pupil  as  leads  to  knowledge  and  development.  It  forbids 
the  use  of  signs,  before  that  which  is  signified  by  them  has  been 
known  either  in  itself  or  in  its  kind.     The  second  principle 
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determines  what  is  a  proper  method  of  teaching  these  objects. 
It  requires  the  whole  to  be  taught  before  its  parts, — individual 
wholes  to  young  pupils,  and  class  wholes  to  those  pursuing  the 
sciences.  The  third  principle  requires  a  systematic  teaching  of 
the  facts  for  that  knowledge  which  suggests  and  is  the  foun- 
dation of  scientific  knowledge.  The  first  step,  then,  to  be 
taken  towards  a  true  and  permanent  reform  in  teaching,  is  to 
establish  a  science  upon  which  teaching  as  an  art  may  be 
founded.  An  intelligent  application  of  an  art  implies  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  end  to  be  secured.  What  end  shall  we  choose  for 
our  schools  to  strive  for?  The  end  to  be  chosen  is  either 
information,  or  it  is  training  with  information  attached,  and 
holding  the  relation  of  means  to  an  end. 

The  schools  are  for  the  good  of  the  individual  and  for  the 
stability  of  the  State.  It  has  been  already  shown  that  training 
is  necessary,  that  the  individual  may  live  a  successful  life.  It 
may  also  be  showui,  that  individual  training  is  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  a  well-ordered  State.  Men  trained  together  by 
the  same  method  become  inclined  to  think  alike  and  to  hold 
like  opinions.  It  is  on  account  of  the  tendency  men  have 
when  trained  alike  to  think  alike,  that  society  and  States 
become  possible.  It  is,  therefore,  as  much  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  provide  the  means  of  training  the  minds 
of  those  who  in  the  future  are  to  constitute  the  State,  as  it  is 
to  teach  useful  knowledge. 

The  institutions  of  a  country  primarily  grow  out  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  people  ;  but  the  institutions,  in  turn,  determine  the 
character.  If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  history  of  ancient 
times,  we  shall  find  that  the  ancient  States,  which  became  either 
permanent  or  powerful,  fostered  those  institutions  whose  influ- 
ences laid  the  foundation  for  permanence  and  power.  "In 
Persia,  as  all  power  centred  in  the  king,  the  schools  trained 
the  children  for  the  State.  In  China,  every  child  was  trained 
to  obey  the  head  of  the  family,  and  every  family  was  trained  to 
yield  an  absolute  obedience  to  the  Emperor.  Sparta  became 
one  of  the  principal  States  of  Greece,  because  the  Spartan 
children,  in  accordance  with  an  educational  system  established 
by  Lycurgus,  were  trained  to  love  the  State  and  to  be  willing 
to  sacrifice  themselves  in  its  defence." 

Our  institutions  differ,  it  is  true,  from  those  of  ancient  times, 
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and  in  this,  ours  are  founded  on  the  principle  that  the  individ- 
ual is  to  sustain  the  State,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  because  the 
State  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  individual.  The 
ancient  schools  gave  no  attention  to  the  individual  for  his  own 
sake.  Our  schools  should  consider  every  child  an  end  unto 
himself,  and  they  should  teach  that  he  is  to  give  his  life  to  the 
State,  if  necessary,  because  he  has  natural  rights  which  he 
would  not  be  capable  of  enjoying,  nor  permitted  to  enjoy,  if  it 
were  not  for  that  training  and  that  protection  which  the  State 
alone  is  able  to  furnish. 

If  we  consider  that  the  individual  was  created  for  his  own 
sake,  and  that  he  can  glorify  his  Creator  and  attain  the  end  of 
his  being  only  by  a  complete  unfolding  of  his  own  powers, 
under  the  influences  of  intelligent  instruction  :  if  we  believe 
that  the  State  can  neither  be  permanent  or  useful,  except  its 
citizens  are  trained  alike  and  together  in  the  same  schools,  then 
it  will  appear  to  be  the  imperative  duty  of  the  State  to  see  to 
it  that  all  her  children  are  trained,  and  to  provide  the  means 
and  to  that  extent  necessary  for  information  and  development. 

If  the  educators  of  the  country  would  agree  to  derive  all 
their  doctrines  from  the  wants  of  the  minds  that  are  to  be 
affected  by  them,  there  would  soon  be  harmony  in  all  that  per- 
tains to  principles  and  methods  of  teaching,  and  all  would 
demand  that  the  State  provide  ample  means  for  mental  training 
as  well  as  for  communicating  knowledge. 

High  Schools. 

A  course  of  studies  to  be  complete  must  be  composed  of  two 
subordinate  courses,  one  of  which  may  be  called  the  elementary, 
the  other  the  scientific  course.  The  subordinate  courses  are 
distinguished  by  the  difierence  between  elementary  and  scien- 
tific knowledge  to  which  the  topics  in  the  two  courses  refer. 
Schools  in  which  elementary  knowledge  is  exclusively  taught 
are  called  primary  or  elementary ;  those  in  which  scientific 
knowledge  is  taught  are  secondary  or  scientific  schools.  The 
latter  when  forming  a  part  of  a  Public-school  system  are  called 
High  Schools. 

High  Schools  exist  in  almost  every  State  in  the  Union,  form- 
ing a  connecting  grade  between  the  elementary  schools  and  the 
college.     "No  system  of  public  education,"  says  Huxley,  "is 
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worthy  the  name  unless  it  creates  a  great  educational  ladder 
with  one  end  in  the  gutter  and  the  other  in  the  university." 

In  some  of  the  States  pupils  may  pass  from  the  High  School 
to  the  College  or  University  without  any  other  examination  than 
that  made  at  the  close  of  the  High-school  course. 

Some  think  our  High  Schools  should  form  no  part  of  a  system 
of  schools  supported  by  the  State  ;  that  the  State  should  limit 
itself  to  the  support  of  Primary  Schools.  The  reasons  given 
are, — 

1.  That  secondary  instruction  is  not  necessary  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  State. 

2.  Only  a  small  portion  of  the  school  population  avail  them- 
selves of  the  advantage  of  this  instruction. 

In  answer  to  the  first  objection,  it  may  be  said  that  the  moral 
and  social  condition  of  a  community  of  persons  will  be  degraded 
in  proportion  as  the  products  of  their  labor  are  inadequate  to 
supply  their  spiritual  and  material  wants.  The  history  of  all 
people  shows  that  the  products  of  labor,  to  the  laborer,  will  be 
in  proportion  to  the  skill  with  which  he  labors.  Labor  will  be 
skilled  or  unskilled  in  proportion  to  the  high  or  low  state  ol 
public  instruction,  directed,  first,  towards  general  culture,  and, 
second,  towards  the  arts  which  the  laborer  is  to  apply. 

The  truth  of  these  statements  accords  with  the  experience  of 
all  nations  in  all  times.  A  true  and  general  culture  of  the  peo- 
ple will  exalt  a  State  by  laying  the  foundations  for  virtue,  and 
for  skill  in  producing  what  will  supply  the  wants  of  the  body 
and  gratify  the  taste.  "I  will  thank  any  person,"  says  Everett, 
"to  tell  why  it  is  expedient  and  beneficial  in  a  community,  to 
make  public  provision  for  teaching  the  elements  of  learning 
and  not  expedient  nor  beneficial  to  make  similar  provision  to  aid 
the  learner's  progress  towards  the  mastery  of  the  most  difficult 
branches  of  science,  and  the  choicest  refinements  of  literature." 

It  is  true,  that  not  all  the  pupils  of  the  elementary  schools 
will  attend  the  High  Schools,  but  the  latter  are  open  alike  to  all 
who  choose  to  avail  themselves  of  their  advantages.  There  will 
be  more  educated  people  in  every  town  maintaining  a  High 
School  than  there  would  be  without  it ;  and  the  more  educated 
people  there  are,  the  greater  will  be  the  development  of  mate- 
rial resources,  the  more  perfect  the  security  of  property  and  of 
persons,  the  higher  the  civilization,  and  the  more  complete  the 
11 
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facilities  for  the  unmolested  enjoyment  of  all  the  objects  of  our 
natural  rights. 

Some  are  fond  of  saying  that  our  education  does  not  produce 
such  results,  and  they  point  to  individual  cases  of  failure  in 
passing  some  technical  examination,  or  to  some  individual 
cases  of  educated  dishonesty,  to  establish  what  they  affirm.  It 
may  be  shown  that  individual  cases  of  failure  to  learn  and  to 
become  virtuous  exist,  in  spite  of  all  the  influences  our  educa- 
tional institutions  can  exert,  and  not  on  account  of  the  peculiar 
defects  in  them.  The  educating  power  of  our  Public  Schools  is 
not  to  be  measured  by  its  failure  to  mould  every  individual 
into  a  perfect  man,  but  by  its  effects  on  the  masses,  whose 
general  character  is  expressed  by  what  the  State  is  itself,  and 
by  what  it  is  doing  for  its  citizens  and  for  the  race. 

A  careful  comparison  of  our  present  social  state  with  that  of 
our  past  will  show  what  has  been  done  by  our  schools  for  the 
social  life  of  the  people.  The  results  of  our  modern  education 
will  be  discovered  if  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  increased 
number  and  nobler  character  of  our  charitable  institutions  ;  to 
the  wonderful  changes  that  modern  ideas  have  wrought  in  the 
construction  of  our  prisons  and  houses  of  correction,  and  in 
the  treatment  of  criminals ;  to  the  increased  earnestness  mani- 
fested everywhere  in  establishing  institutions  that  have  for  their 
object  the  reformation  of  the  victims  of  bad  habits ;  to  the 
increase  of  intelligence  and  good  taste  pertaining  to  industrial 
and  art  education  ;  to  the  universal  interest  now  shown  in  the 
improvement  of  our  Common  Schools,  in  respect  to  their  courses 
of  study  and  to  their  methods  of  teaching ;  to  the  security 
everywhere  felt  on  account  of  the  strength  and  integrity  of  our 
government,  and  to  the  ability  the  people  now  have  of  thinking 
for  themselves  on  all  questions  of  individual  or  public  concern. 

A  further  argument  in  favor  of  maintaining  High  Schools  at 
the  public  expense  may  be  made  in  showing,  first,  that  they 
serve  to  give  increased  efficiency  to  the  elementary  schools 
below  them.  From  the  fact  that  the  higher  education  is  within 
the  reach  of  all,  pupils  in  the  lower  schools  are  stimulated  to 
remain  in  them  until  they  have  learned  all  that  is  required  to 
be  known,  and  have  obtained  all  the  discipline  of  mind  required 
as  a  preparation  for  High-school  work.  "Experience  has 
proved,"  says  Mr.   Eras.  Adams,  "that  elementary  education 
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flourishes  most  where  the  provision  for  higher  education  is  most 
ample.  If  the  elementary  schools  of  Germany  are  the  best  in 
the  world,  it  is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  the 
higher  schools  are  accessible  to  all  classes. 

In  England,  not  only  have  the  aims  of  the  elementary  schools 
been  low  and  narrow,  but  an  impassable  gulf  has  separated  the 
people's  schools  from  the  higher  schools  of  the  country.  In  the 
United  States  the  Common  Schools  have  always  produced  the 
best  results  where  the  means  of  higher  education  have  been  the 
most  plentiful." 

The  influence  of  one  grade  of  schools  upon  another  grade  is 
from  above  downward,  in  so  far  as  courses  of  study,  amount  of 
work  done,  and  methods  of  teaching  are  concerned  ;  it  is  from 
below  upward,  just  in  proportion  as  that  from  above  downward 
has  succeeded  in  leading  the  elementary  schools  to  prepare  their 
pupils  thoroughly  for  higher  courses  of  study. 

By  the  standard  they  establish  for  admission  to  their  classes, 
and  the  opportunities  they  ofier  for  a  higher  education,  the  High 
Schools  determine  what  the  lower  schools  shall  do,  and  they 
everywhere  stimulate  pupils  to  remain  in  the  lower  schools  until 
what  is  required  has  been  accomplished.  Again,  the  lower 
schools,  on  account  of  the  age  and  attainments  of  their  pupils, 
can  teach  elementary  knowledge  only.  If  the  High  School  is 
taken  away,  the  opportunity  for  obtaining  free  instruction  in 
scientific  knowledge  is  taken  away  also. 

The  elementary  and  the  scientific  course  are  parts  of  one 
whole.  No  system  of  schools  would  be  complete  without  both 
these  courses.  A  knowledge  of  facts  is  of  little  utility,  except 
as  it  lays  the  foundation  for  a  knowledge  of  general  principles. 
Every  pupil  in  our  Public  Schools  should  be  taught  a  method  of 
thinking  and  acting.  This  is  of  more  consequence  than  any 
other  acquisition  that  can  be  made  ;  for  with  a  good  method  of 
study  and  the  training  gained  by  the  activity  exerted  in  acquir- 
ing the  method,  the  student  after  he  leaves  school  can  go  on 
alone. 

If  the  High  School  is  open  to  all,  that,  in  connection  with  the 
lower  schools,  will  have  a  tendency  to  preserve  a  Republican 
equality,  which  is  always  disturbed  when  the  advantages  of  a 
higher  education  are  limited  to  a  few. 

The  existence  of  the  High  Schools  in  the  towns  renders  it 
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possible  for  the  boys  and  girls  to  obtain  that  part  of  their  edu- 
cation which  pertains  to  culture,  at  home.  During  that  period 
of  a  child's  life  when  his  character  is  forming,  he  should  be  at 
home,  under  the  wise  control  of  home  authority. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that  we  must  preserve 
our  High  Schools.  A  careful  examination  of  the  arguments  made 
against  the  High  Schools  will  reveal  the  truth,  that  no  objection 
is  anywhere  made  against  them  in  themselves. 

All  admit  that  they  form  a  necessary  part  of  a  system  of 
schools,  but  objection  is  made  by  some  to  supporting  them  at 
public  expense,  and  by  others  to  their  courses  of  study  and 
methods  of  teaching.  The  first  objection  has  been  answered  by 
showing  the  utility  and  necessity  of  their  existence.  The  second 
objection  may  be  well  founded,  and  should  turn  the  attention 
of  educators  to  a  study  for  those  changes  in  the  methods  and 
practices  of  our  High  Schools  that  will  remove  all  rational  objec- 
tions to  them.  I  consider  the  High  Schools  to  be  the  crown- 
ing excellence  of  our  Common-school  system ;  and  that  they 
may  be  as  efficient  as  possible,  I  would  recommend  to  those 
who  have  the  direct  control  of  them,  that  they  guard  against 
introducing  into  their  courses  of  study  more  topics  than  can  be 
mastered  in  the  time  assigned  to  the  course,  and  that  the  topics 
chosen  be"  those  that  will  lead  the  student  to  acquire  the  most 
useful  information,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  the  occasion  of 
the  greatest  amount  possible  of  mental  discipline. 

[General  Statutes,  Chap.  38.] 
An  Act  concerning  the  establishment  of  High  Schools. 
Sect.  2.  Every  town  may,  and  every  town  containing  five  hundred 
householders  shall,  besides  the  schools  prescribed  in  the  preceding  section, 
maintain  a  school  to  be  kept  by  a  master  of  competent  ability  and  good 
morals,  who,  in  addition  to  the  branches  of  learning  before  mentioned,  shall 
give  instruction  in  general  history,  book-keeping,  surveying,  geometry,  nat- 
ural philosophy,  chemistry,  botany,  the  civil  polity  of  this  Commonwealth 
and  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Latin  language.  Such  last-mentioned 
school  shall  be  kept  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  ten 
months  at  least,  exclusive  of  vacations,  in  each  year,  and  at  such  convenient 
place,  or  alternately,  at  such  places  in  the  town,  as  the  legal  voters  at  their 
annual  meeting  determine.  And  in  every  town  containing  four  thousand 
inhabitants,  the  teacher  or  teachers  of  the  schools  required  by  this  section, 
shall,  in  addition  to  the  branches  of  instruction  before  required,  be  competent 
to  give  instruction  in  the  Greek  and  French  languages,  astronomy,  geology, 
rhetoric,  logic,  intellectual  and  moral  science,  and  political  economy. 
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Sect.  3.  Two  adjacent  towns,  having  each  less  than  five  hundred  fam- 
ilies or  householders,  may  form  one  high-school  district,  for  establishing 
such  a  school  as  is  contemplated  in  the  preceding  section,  when  a  majority 
of  the  legal  voters  of  each  town,  in  meeting  called  for  that  purpose,  so 
determine. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  some  towns  are  required, 
and  others  are  permitted,  and  indirectly  encouraged,  to  main- 
tain High  Schools. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  State  is  in  cities 
and  towns  having  High  Schools.  The  number  of  High  Schools 
is  216 ;  number  of  teachers  employed  in  High  Schools,  594 ; 
number  of  pupils  attending  High  Schools,  19,160. 

I  consider  myself  fortunate  in  being  permitted  to  present  with 
my  report  the  carefully  prepared  and  able  argument  by  Judge 
P.  Emory  Aldrich  of  Worcester,  showing  the  right  and  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for  secondary  as  well  as  primary 
instruction. 

This  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  cause  of  popular  edu- 
cation in  the  Commonwealth  will  be  found  in  Appendix  B. 

Normal  Schools. 

The  first  Normal  School  of  which  we  have  any  account  was 
founded  at  Reims  in  the  year  1681. 

Prussia  was  the  first  nation  to  enforce  the  special  training  of 
teachers,  and  the  excellence  of  the  Prussian  schools  is  without 
doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  taught  by  those  who  have 
had  a  professional  training. 

The  Prussian  law  of  1819  established  the  plan  in  accordance 
with  which  teachers'  seminaries  were  to  be  organized ;  some  of 
the  provisions  of  this  law  were  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  No  seminary  of  teachers  of  primary  schools  shall  admit  more  than 
seventy  puj)ils. 

The  number  was  limited,  that  the  professors  in  the  Normal 
School  might  be  able  to  give  personal  attention  to  the  training 
of  every  individual  pupil,  and  that  every  pupil  might  have  an 
opportunity,  during  the  third  year  of  his  course,  for  much  prac- 
tice in  the  Primary  School  attached  to  his  institution. 

(2.)  Teachers'  seminaries  shall  be  established  in  small  towns  whenever  it 
is  possible,  so  as  to  preserve  the  pupil-teachers  free  from  the  dissipations, 
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temptations,  and  habits  of  life  which  are  not  suitable  to  their  future  profes- 
sion, but  without  subjecting  them  to  monastic  seclusion ;  but  the  town  must 
not  be  too  small,  in  order  that  they  may  profit  by  the  vicinity  of  several 
elementary  and  superior  primary  schools. 

(3.)  No  young  man  can  be  received  into  a  teachers'  seminary  who  has 
not  passed  through  a  course  of  instruction  in  an  elementary  primary  school. 
Nor  can  any  young  man  be  received,  of  the  excellence  of  whose  moral 
character  there  is  the  least  ground  of  suspicion.  The  age  of  admission  is 
from  sixteen  to  eighteen  years. 

(4.)  As  to  the  method  of  instruction,  the  directors  of  the  seminaries  shall 
seek  to  conduct  the  pupil-teachers,  by  their  own  experience,  to  simple  and 
clear  principles,  rather  than  to  give  them  theories  for  their  guidance ;  and 
with  this  end  in  view,  primary  schools  shall  be  joined  to  all  the  teach- 
ers' seminaries,  where  the  pupil-teachers  may  be  practised  in  the  act  of 
teaching. 

The  science  of  teaching  must  be  learned  by  a  study  of  the  mind ;  the  art 
must  be  acquired  by  actual  practice  in  applying  the  principles.  Primary 
schools,  and  secondary,  if  possible,  should  always  be  connected  in  some  way 
with  the  normal  schools,  so  that  the  normal  pupils  may  learn  the  art  of 
teaching  in  the  only  way  it  can  be  learned  ;  that  is,  by  using  it. 

This  provision  of  the  Prussian  law  recognizes  the  truth  that 
teachers  are  to  learn  to  teach  by  teaching,  and  not  by  the  study 
of  books  alone,  or  from  lectures. 

(5.)  In  every  teachers'  seminary  the  course  shall  be  for  three  years,  of 
which  the  first  shall  be  devoted  to  a  continuation  of  the  course  of  instruction 
begun  in  the  preparatory  schools ;  the  second  year,  to  instruction  of  a  higher 
order ;  the  third,  to  practice  in  the  primary  school  attached  to  the  institu- 
tion. 

Before  a  young  person  is  eligible  for  examination  to  enter  a  teachers' 
seminary,  he  must  send  to  the  director  a  certificate  signed  by  a  priest  or  a 
minister,  certifying  that  his  past  character  has  been  moral  and  blameless ; 
second,  a  certificate  from  a  physician,  attesting  his  freedom  from  chronic 
complaints  and  the  soundness  of  his  health  and  constitution ;  third,  a  cer- 
tificate of  his  having  been  vaccinated  within  two  years ;  fourth,  a  certificate 
of  his  baptism  (if  a  Christian)  ;  and,  fifth,  a  certificate  signed  by  two  or 
more  of  his  teachers,  of  his  former  industrious  and  moral  habits  and  suffi- 
cient ability  for  the  teacher's  profession. 

The  subjects  in  which  candidates  for  admission  are  examined  are  Bibli- 
cal history,  the  history  of  Christianity,  Luther's  Catechism,  writing,  read- 
ing, arithmetic,  written  and  mental,  grammar,  geography,  German  history, 
natural  history,  the  first  principles  of  physics,  singing,  and  the  violin. 

In  Europe,  the  Normal  Schools  are  considered  to  be  neces- 
sary' to  the  success  of  the  Common  Schools,  and  they  have  mul- 
tiplied to  a  marked  degree  during  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
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In  1875  there  were  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  Brit- 
ish India,  and  the  British  colonies,  885  teachers'  seminaries. 
There  were  101  in  Prussia  aloiie ;  in  Switzerland,  32. 

Massachusetts  was  the  first  of  the  American  States  to  intro- 
duce Normal  Schools.  The  first  public  Normal  School  in  the 
United  States  was  established  at  Lexington,  July  3,  1839  ;  the 
second  at  Barre  on  the  fifth  of  September  of  the  same  year. 
The  Lexington  school  was  afterwards  removed  to  West  New- 
ton, and  from  thence  to  Framingham.  The  Barre  school  was 
removed  in  1842  to  Westfield.  A  third  Normal  School  was 
founded  at  Bridgewater  in  1840,  a  fourth  at  Salem  in  1854,  and 
a  fifth  at  Worcester  in  1874.  The  Boston  Normal  School  was 
established  in  1852;  the  Boston  Normal  Art-School  in  1873. 
In  1876  there  were  seven  Normal  Schools  in  the  State,  contain- 
ing 1,265  pupils  taught  by  70  teachers. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  now  about  137  of  these  semi- 
naries, containing  29,095  pupils  taught  by  1,046  teachers. 

Our  Normal  Schools  have  produced  a  marked  effect  on  our 
Common  Schools,  by  introducing  into  them  more  philosophical 
methods  of  teaching,  based  on  the  known  laws  of  the  human 
mind ;  by  introducing  a  higher  order  of  school  government, 
founded  on  a  knowledge  of  the  true  end  to  be  obtained  ;  viz., 
self-government ;  by  preventing  the  waste  of  time  and  effort  in 
schools  taught  by  those  who  learn  only  by  their  individual 
experience ;  and  by  adding  that  dignity  to  the  profession  of 
teaching  and  to  the  pursuit  of  learning  that  always  attaches 
itself  to  skilled  labor,  and  to  labor  directed  to  the  best  ends  by 
the  best  means.  It  may  be  of  service  to  the  cause  of  popular 
education  in  this  Commonwealth  to  show,  as  definitely  as  pos- 
sible, the  exact  results  of  our  Normal  Schools. 

I  have  taken  pains  to  gather  such  statistical  information  as 
those  who  desire  knowledge  on  this  subject  would  be  glad  to 
have  at  their  command.  Leaving  out  of  the  account  the  Bos- 
ton Normal  School,  which  is  a  city  school,  there  were  in  the 
State  Normal  Schools,  including  the  Normal  Art-School,  for 
the  year  ending  July,  1877,  1,197  pupils.  The  whole  number 
of  graduates  for  the  year  was  256.  The  large  number  belong- 
ing to  these  schools,  and  graduating  from  them,  will  serve  to 
show  something  of  the  popular  estimate  of  their  character. 

I  have  procured  some  statistics  concerning  the  results  the 
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graduates  themselves  produce.     Beginning  with  the  youngest 
of  the  schools, — 

The  Worcester  School. 
The  account  is  for  the  year  1876.  The  class  graduating  this 
year  was  the  first  sent  out  from  this  institution,  and  numbered 
but  ten.  The  report  of  the  principal  says:  "The  members  of 
this  class  have  been  constantly  employed  in  teaching  since  their 
graduation.  All  are  teaching  in  Massachusetts  and  have  been 
since  they  left  the  Normal  School.  These  teachers  receive  on 
an  average  a  salary  of  $500  each.  All  of  them  have  been 
engaged  by  the  same  authorities  that  employed  them  at  first. 
All  have  had  an  increase,  notwithstanding  the  prevailing  ten- 
dency to  reduce  all  salaries."  The  superintendent  under  whom 
they  have  served,  reports  that  they  are  teachable,  earnest,  faith- 
ful, and  conscientious  to  a  remarkable  degree ;  and  further, 
that  they  were  as  successful  in  their  schools,  at  first,  as  other 
persons  of  like  age  and  culture,  but  without  the  excellent  train- 
ing of  the  Normal  Schools,  usually  are  after  two  or  three  years 
of  steady  teaching. 

The  Salem  School. 

Reports  of  the  graduates  of  the  Salem  Normal  School  for  the 
period  of  time  commencing  January,  1870,  and  ending  June, 
1876,  show  that  less  than  two  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of 
graduates  failed  to  teach,  and  for  various  reasons  abandoned 
their  intention  of  teaching ;  that  eleven  per  cent,  of  the  num- 
ber, owing  to  various  circumstances,  have  not  taught,  but 
declare  their  intention  to  teach  ;  that  eighty-seven  per  cent, 
have  actually  engaged  in  teaching ;  that  eighty-nine  per  cent, 
of  those  teaching  have  taught  in  Massachusetts,  and,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  in  the  Public  Schools. 

The  reports  received  in  regard  to  the  success  of  the  graduates 
are  generally  satisfactory ;  the  cases  of  failure  are  very  few. 
The  average  length  of  time  the  graduates  teach  is  eight  years. 
The  demand  for  these  teachers  has  always  been  greater  than 
the  supply. 

The  Westfield  School. 

The  statistics  gathered  at  Westfield  also  show  good  results 
for  that  school.     From   extended  observations,   made  several 
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years  ago,  it  appeared  that  from  niuety-six  to  ninety-eight  per 
cent,  of  the  graduates  of  the  school  had  taught  for  some 
length  of  time,  and  that  the  average  term  of  service  was  as 
high  as  five  or  six  years  at  least.  Of  late,  owing  to  the  depres- 
sion in  nearly  all  departments  of  business,  and  the  consequent 
difficulty  of  raising  money  for  the  support  of  schools,  some 
committees  have  felt  obliged  to  supply  their  schools  with 
"  cheap  teachers,"  and  some  graduates,  as  well  as  many  other 
excellent  teachers,  who  were  willing  to  teach,  have  not  found 
employment  at  rates  they  could  afford  to  accept.  Of  the 
graduates  of  this  school  for  the  year  covered  by  this  report,, 
thirty-nine,  or  about  seventy-four  per  cent.,  are  known  to  have 
engaged  in  teaching.  Three  others  are  continuing  their  stud- 
ies. Of  the  remaining  number,  none  are  known  to  be  volun- 
tarily out  of  the  service  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  work  of  the  graduates  is  variously  estimated  by  the 
committees.  Many  commend  enthusiastically ;  most  admit  it 
to  be  of  superior  quality ;  a  few  condemn.  Some  who  do  not 
approve  of  the  "Normal  methods,"  would,  nevertheless,  have 
teachers  attend  the  Normal  School,  because  they  have  observed 
that  the  graduates  of  the  school  usually  have  greater  profes- 
sional enthusiasm,  and  are  more  ready  to  receive  and  act  upon 
suggestions  from  their  superiors.  This  is  high  praise  for  the 
school ;  for  the  success  of  the  teacher  in  developing  desirable 
character  in  his  pupils  depends  upon  his  temper  and  his  enthu- 
siasm, as  much  as  upon  any  particular  method  of  teaching  he 
may  adopt.  It  must  be  admitted  that  some  of  the  graduates 
fail  in  teaching  or  in  governing,  or  in  both.  But  it  is  certain 
that  the  proportion  of  failures  is  at  most  not  greater  than 
among  the  graduates  of  other  professional  schools.  The  obser- 
vations of  Mr.  Walton,  agent  of  the  Board,  who  has  visited 
extensively  in  the  schools  of  all  the  towns  of  Western  Massa- 
chusetts, where  the  teachers  of  this  school  are  generally  em- 
ployed, confirm  the  above  testimony.  In  one  of  his  reports, 
made  to  the  Board,  he  says:  "I  find  the  Normal  graduates 
quite  uniformly  pursuing  natural  methods,  and  this  with  marked 
success." 

Scattered  over  this  part  of  the  State,  they  have  carried  into 
almost  every  town  and  hamlet  the  results  of  their  professional 
training.      They  have  not  only  taught  better  themselves,  on 
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account  of  their  methods  and  their  good  spirit,  but  they  have 
produced  a  marked  effect  on  all  grades  of  teaching  in  other 
schools  than  their  own. 

The  Bridgewater  School. 

This  school  graduated  last  year  fifty-three  teachers.  Forty- 
one  of  this  number  are  now  teaching,  three  are  continuing 
their  studies,  the  remaining  six  have  been  prevented  by  vari- 
ous reasons  from  engaging  in  teaching,  but  all  of  them  pro- 
pose soon  to  begin  the  work.  Thirty-seven  of  the  forty-one 
are  teaching  in  Massachusetts,  a  few  of  them  in  the  graded 
schools  of  the  cities,  but  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  number 
are  in  the  Common  Schools  of  the  country  towns. 

The  testimony  of  those  who  employ  the  graduates  is  in  the 
main  very  encouraging ;  some  of  them  signally  fail,  finding 
themselves  on  trial  to  be  unfitted,  by  nature  for  the  work ;  the 
great  majority  succeed,  many  to  a  marked  degree.  They  are 
distinguished  for  their  ability  to  control,  for  their  enthusiasm, 
devotion  to  their  calling,  system  in  teaching,  and  for  their 
ability  to  unfold  clearly  the  subjects  presented. 

Statistics  compiled  from  reports  received  from  graduates 
show  that  nearly  all  of  the  total  number  of  graduates  of  the 
school  have  engaged  in  teaching,  more  than  four-fifths  of  them 
in  Massachusetts.  The  young  men  who  graduated  during  the 
first  thirteen  years  of  the  school  have  taught  an  average  of  eight 
and  three-fourths  years.  The  young  women  who  graduated 
during  the  same  period  have  taught  an  average  of  eight  and 
one-fourth  years.  Many  of  these  graduates  are  still  teaching, 
and  intend  to  make  teaching  a  life-work. 

The  young  men  who  graduated  during  the  next  seven  years 
have  taught  an  average  of  seven  and  one-sixth  years ;  the 
young  women  of  the  same  period,  an  average  of  six  and  two- 
thirds  years.  Of  the  graduates  since  that  period,  as  large  a 
proportion  as  before  have  engaged  in  teaching,  and  a  smaller 
proportion  have  left  teaching  for  other  vocations. 

The  four  years'  course  of  study  was  introduced  in  1870,  to 
meet  the  demand  for  Normal  teachers  prepared  for  a  higher 
grade  of  teaching.  The  first  class,  formed  in  1870,  consisted 
of  two  young  men  and  one  young  woman.  Thirty-seven  young 
men  and  twenty-one  young  women,  more  than  oue-third  of  the 
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school,  are  now  pursuing  this  course.  The  addition  of  a  higher 
course  of  study  has  increased  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
school,  has  stimulated  the  pupils  of  both  courses  to  higher 
endeavors,  and  has  given  to  the  school  a  higher  place  in  public 
estimation. 

The  success  of  the  graduates  from  the  four  years'  course  has 
abundantly  shown  the  wisdom  of  its  establishment.  It  is  but 
seven  years  since  it  was  started.  Many  have  taken  the  two 
years'  course,  with  one  or  two  additional  terms  of  study,  and 
have  gone  forth  to  do  much  better  work  than  they  could  have 
done  with  the  training  of  the  shorter  course. 

Seventeen  have  graduated  from  the  four  years'  course,  nine 
ladies  and  eight  gentlemen.  Of  the  ladies,  two  are  assistant 
teachers  in  State  Normal  Schools,  two  are  assistants  in  High 
Schools,  four  are  in  Grammar  Schools,  and  one  has  married. 
Of  the  eight  gentlemen,  one  is  principal  of  a  High  School,  four 
are  principals  of  Grammar  Schools ;  one  is  a  sub-master,  and 
two  are  ushers  in  Grammar  Schools. 

The  Framingham  ScJiool. 
Miss  Hyde,  principal  of  the  Framingham  school,  reports  as 
follows :  — 

During  the  year  1877  we  have  graduated  forty  pupils, — 
nineteen  in  January  and  twenty-one  in  July.  Of  these,  thirty- 
four  have  been  teaching,  and  some  others  are  soon  to  begin. 
Of  the  six  who  have  not  yet  taught,  one  is  married,  the  others 
have  been  prevented  from  teaching  by  various  causes,  but  intend 
to  begin  soon.  Twenty-nine  of  these  thirty-four  have  been  em- 
ployed in  Massachusetts,  one  in  Washington,  D.  C,  one  in 
Vermont,  one  in  New  Hampshire,  and  two  in  Connecticut. 

Of  these  thirty-four,  one  has  failed  in  discipline,,  though  she 
taught  well,  and,  I  think,  with  further  trial  in  more  favorable 
circumstances,  will  redeem  her  reputation.  The  others  have 
succeeded;  most  of  them  have  given  entire  satisfaction,  and 
are  spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  by  those  who  employ  them. 
Several  committees  report  a  very  marked  superiority  in  their 
work  over  that  of  their  unuormal  teachers. 

They  are  engaged  in  all  kinds  of  schools.  The  graduates 
from  the  advanced  course  are  all  in  High  or  Grammar  schools, 
except  one  who  preferred  to  begin  in  the  primary  grade.     The 
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others  are  mostly  in  primary  and  ungraded  schools.  Their  sal- 
aries range  from  |900  per  annum  to  $6  per  week.  I  cannot 
give  an  exact  average. 

Their  enthusiasm  and  their  ability  to  teach  are  the  qualities 
which  are  most  frequently  mentioned  by  the  committees.  The 
reports  which  I  have  received  from  these  committees  and  super- 
intendents have  been  very  gratifying  to  me. 

The  average  time  of  teaching  by  graduates  of  this  school  is 
six  and  two-thirds  years. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  places  in  which  the  graduates  of 
1877  are  employed  :  — 


Northborough,  . 

1 

Marlborough, 

Maynard,   . 

2 

Templeton, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

1 

Tyngsborough, 

Natick, 

2 

Northbridge, 

Newton,     . 

1 

Lunenburg, 

Uxbridge,  . 

1 

Sherborn,  . 

Framingham,     . 

2 

Carlisle,     . 

Berlin, 

4 

Lowell, 

Sudbury,    . 

1 

Vermont,   . 

Upton, 

2 

Southborough, 

Hudson,     . 

2 

Connecticut, 

2 

New  Hampshire, 

1 

Rev.  James  Fraser,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  English 
schools,  and  the  best  foreign  authority  on  the  schools  of  this 
country,  after  an  extended  observation,  in  a  report  to  his  gov- 
ernment, says  :  — 

"  The  training  institutions  of  the  country,  as  yet,  are  far  from 
being  organized  with  a  completeness  that  corresponds  with  other 
portions  of  .the  system ;  nor  is  their  capacity  for  supplying 
teachers  at  all  adequate  to  the  demand.  In  many  places,  too, 
there  exists  the  same  kind  of  narrow  prejudice  against  the 
employment  of  trained  teachers  that  for  so  long  a  time  pre- 
vailed in  England,  and  is  scarcely  extinct  now ;  and  the  sala- 
ries are  frequently  so  low  that  the  services  of  really  competent 
persons  cannot  be  secured.  All  sorts  of  plans  are  adopted  in 
the  different  States  to  improve  the  quality  and  increase  the 
quantity  of  the  teaching  power,  but  hitherto,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, with  very  limited  success,  and  more  complete  appliances 
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for  training  teachers  is  still  one  of  the  things  wanting  to  the 
perfection  of  the  American  system  of  public  schools." 

The  good  influences  the  Normal  Schools  of  the  Common- 
wealth have  exerted  cannot  be  estimated.  They  have  sent  into 
the  Common  Schools  teachers  who,  by  their  enthusiasm  and 
their  improved  methods,  have  aroused  a  general  interest  in  the 
study  of  the  philosophy  of  education,  and  in  the  application  of 
correct  principles  to  the  art  of  teaching. 

The  schools  have  been  criticised  by  those  who  do  not  fully 
appreciate  the  difficulties  with  which  they  have  had  to  contend, 
and,  first,  for  admitting  classes  on  a  low  standard  of  schol- 
arship ;  secondly,  because  many  of  the  graduates  exhibit  but 
little  normal  training  in  the  schools  they  themselves  teach. 
Whenever  the  preparatory  schools  furnish  candidates  better 
prepared  for  the  Normal  Schools,  and  the  school  authorities 
establish  the  conditions  necessary  that  Normal  teaching  may  be 
possible,  these  criticisms  will  not  be  made,  as  the  occasion  will 
no  longer  exist. 

There  is  now  a  demand  for  teachers  of  extensive  learning  and 
thorough  training  to  take  charge  of  the  Primary  Schools ;  no 
other  teachers  can  conduct  our  elementary  instruction  to  the 
right  results.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  encouraofe  well- 
educated  young  men  and  women  to  enter  the  Normal  Schools 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  that  professional  training  requisite 
for  good  elementary  teaching. 

Connected  with  all  our  Normal  Schools,  there  should  be 
schools  of  observation  and  practice,  taught  by  Avell-trained 
teachers  arid  under  the  supervision  of  the  principals  of  the  Nor- 
mal Schools.  After  completing  the  course  of  training  now 
given  in  the  Normal  Schools,  the  graduates  should  remain  at 
least  one  term  for  uninterrupted  practice  in  the  elementary 
schools  attached  to  the  Normal  School. 

The  first  year  in  the  Normal  School  should  be  devoted  to  a 
careful  review  of  Common-school  studies,  with  reference  to  meth- 
ods of  teaching  them ;  the  second  year,  to  a  completion  of  this 
work,  and  to  a  study  of  the  principles  of  teaching.  An  addi- 
tional course  should  then  be  taken  for  the  practice,  in  the  ele- 
mentary school,  of  what  has  been  learned  in  the  Normal  School. 
If  this  plan  is  adopted,  I  am  sure  good  results  will  follow. 
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Teachers'  Institutes. 

The  Teachers'  Institutes  commenced  September  19,  and  were 
held  for  nine  successive  weeks  in  towns  as  follows  : — 

Concord, Middlesex  County 

Middleborough, Plymouth  " 

West  Brookfield, Worcester  " 

Bradford, Essex  " 

Amherst, Hampshire  " 

Westborough, Worcester  " 

Holyoke, Hampden  " 

Franklin, Norfolk 

Harwich,     .        .        .        .        .        .        .  Barnstable  " 

Institute-work  was  also  done  by  the  Board  through  the  Sec- 
retary and  one  of  its  Agents  at  Chilmark,  Dukes  County,  in 
connection  with  the  Dukes  County  Teachers'  Association.  The 
sections  of  the  State  not  having  ready  access  to  these  Institutes 
were  well  provided  for  last  year,  one  having  been  held  in 
Franklin  County,  and  two  in  Berkshire. 

A  very  gratifying  interest  was  manifested  by  the  people  in 
the  localities  where  the  Institutes  were  held ;  the  evening 
audiences  in  several  instances  crowded  to  overflowing  the  halls 
where  the  exercises  and  lectures  were  given.  These,  like  the 
day  exercises,  were  largely  directed  to  the  discussion  of  the 
means  of  improving  the  schools,  nothing  being  introduced  for 
mere  popular  effect. 

The  Institutes  are  understood,  I  presume,  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  a  brief  training-school  for  teachers.  They  are  conducted  by 
the  Secretary  and  Agents  of  the  Board,  who  are  assisted  by 
special  teachers,  skilled  in  the  several  departments  which  they 
teach.  The  exercises  consist  of  illustrations  of  the  best  methods 
of  presenting  the  various  topics  taught  in  the  schools,  the 
members  of  the  Institute  being  treated  for  the  time  as  a  class  of 
pupils,  and  subjected  to  such  rules  as  should  govern  a  good 
school.  But,  aside  from  this  illustration  of  methods  of  teach- 
ing, designed  particularly  for  teachers,  a  portion  of  each  even- 
ing session  of  the  Institutes  has  been  of  the  nature  of  a  "  Con- 
ference meeting,"  in  which  the  members  and  the  people  of  the 
neighborhood  have  been  invited  to  exercise  the  utmost  freedom 
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in  discussing  the  methods  of  teaching  presented  in  the  Institute, 
and  of  the  needs  of  the  schools  in  general.  These  conferences 
have  shown  how  cordial  and  hearty  is  the  interest  of  the 
teachers  in  the  methods  of  teaching,  and  how  solicitous  are  the 
people  to  adopt  the  means  best  suited  to  give  success  to  the 
schools. 

The  methods  of  teaching  have  been  quite  uniformly  objective 
and  oral,  and  so  illustrate  the  demand  now  making  upon  the 
teachers  for  a  training  and  plan  of  work  in  accordance  with  the 
nature  of  the  mind  they  are  to  assist  in  developing.  I  have 
attended  all  the  Institutes,  and  witnessed  nearly  all  the  exer- 
cises, and  have  had  a  good  opportunity  to  observe  results  ;  and 
so  satisfactory  have  they  been,  that  I  feel  warranted  in  saying 
that  the  Teachers'  Institutes  should  be  classed  among  our  most 
effective  means  for  improving  the  schools,  and  should  be  held 
in  larger  numbers,  and  some  of  them,  I  think,  for  longer 
periods  of  time. 

All  the  details  of  arranging  for  the  Institutes  and  their  gen- 
eral conduct  have  been  left  entirely  to  the  Agents  of  the  Board. 
How  efficient  they  have  been  in  this  service  is  shown  by  the 
large  attendance,  unprecedented,  I  believe,  in  the  history  of 
Institute-work  in  this  State,  also  by  the  general  satisfaction 
everywhere  expressed  in  the  work  accomplished.  From  their 
reports,  I  gather  the  following  items  : — ■ 

There  were  registered  at  all  the  Institutes,  1,847  names; 
every  county  in  the  State,  and  nearly  200  towns,  were  repre- 
sented. 

Exercises  were  distributed  as  follows  :— 

Reading,  spelling,  and  vocal  culture, 25  lessons. 

Language,  grammar,  English  literature,  and  composition,         .  21  " 

Arithmetic,  geometry,  and  book-keeping,   .        .        .        .        .  43  " 

Geography  and  history,        ...,..,.  33  " 

Physiology,  zoology,  botany,  mineralogy,  and  geology,     ,        .  32  " 

Penmanship, 10  " 

Drawing, 14  " 

Vocal  music  and  gymnastics,       ....,,.  13  " 

Principles  of  teaching  and  school  management,.        .        ,        .  23  " 

Lectures  of  a  general  character, .        ......  35  " 

Total,     ...........  249  lessons. 
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Of  these  249  •exercises,  there  were  given, — 

By  persons  employed  for  special  service,    .,..,.  77 

teachers  of  the  Normal  Schools, 36 

the  Secretar}'  and  Agents  of  the  Board, 136 

The  lecturers  and  teachers  employed  for  special  services 
were  the  Hon.  Joseph  White,  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  Eev.  A. 
D.  Mayo,  Mr.  Wm.  I.  Marshall,  Mr.  J.  S.  Diller,  Mr.  H.  E. 
Holt,  Mr.  Chas.  S.  Minott,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Dickinson,  Mrs.  E.  N. 
L.  Walton,  Miss  Elvira  Carver,  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Kingsley. 

The  teachers  of  the  Normal  Schools  who  assisted  at  the  Insti- 
tutes were  Dr.  D,  B.  Hagar  of  Salem  ;  Miss  Ellen  Hyde  and 
Miss  Amelia  Davis  of  Framingham ;  E.  H.  Russell,  A.  M.,  of 
Worcester;  J.  G.  Scott,  A.  M.,  and  Miss  A.  M.  Spalter  of 
Westfield;  A.  G.  Boyden,  A.  M.,  Geo.  H.  Martin,  A.  M.,  Mr. 
B.  B.  Russell,  Miss  Eliza  B.  Woodwai-d,  and  Miss  Isabelle  S. 
Horn  of  Bridgewater.  The  services  of  these  teachers  were 
most  cheerfully  rendered,  and  contributed  much  to  the  success 
of  the  Institutes,  Their  good  method  must  have  served  also 
to  commend  to  the  teachers  the  extended  course  of  instruction 
pursued  at  the  Normal  Schools. 

I  desire,  in  this  public  manner,  to  express  to  the  several  rail- 
road superintendents,  the  thanks  of  myself  and  associates,  for 
courtesies  liberally  extended  to  the  members  of  the  Institutes ; 
to  the  committees  and  pitizens  in  the  several  localities  where  the 
Institutes  were  held,  for  the  ministries  of  kindness  and  s^^m- 
pathy  everywhere  shown ;  and  to  the  teachers,  members  of  the 
Institutes,  for  their  cheerful  conformity  to  the  rules  of  the 
Institutes,  and  for  the  lively  interest  taken  in  the  exercises 
presented. 

Agents. 

For  want  of  funds,  the  Board  of  Education  have  limited  the 
number  of  Agents  to  two.  Mr.  George  A.  Walton  and  Mr.  E. 
A.  Hubbard  are  the  two  retained.  These  gentlemen  have 
labored  with  great  skill  and  fidelity,  desiring  to  make  up,  if 
possible,  by  increased  exertion,  for  diminished  numbers.  They 
have  been  employed  constantly  in  attending  County  Teachers' 
Associations,  school  committee  meetings,  State  Teachers'  Insti- 
tutes, and  in  visiting  towns  for  conference  with  school  com- 
mittees, teachers,  and  citizens. 
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They  were  occupied  for  nine  weeks  in  organizing  and  con- 
ducting nine  Institutes,  as  above  described,  bringing  into  them 
more  than  1,800  teachers,  besides  large  numbers  of  school  offi- 
cers and  citizens.  The  result  of  the  Institutes  were  so  satis- 
factory, that  the  Board  have  received  many  invitations  to  hold 
others,  whenever  the  time  of  the  Secretary  and  Agents,  and  the 
funds  at  their  command,  will  permit. 

Many  of  the  towns  of  the  Commonwealth  have  no  school 
officers  who  spend  their  entire  time  in  superintending  the 
schools.  In  such  towns  the  visits  of  the  Agents  are  especially 
welcome.  They  advise  the  teachers  coucerniug  the  classifica- 
tion of  their  schools,  their  methods  of  teaching,  and  concerning 
all  that  which  contributes  to  success  in  school- work.  They 
have  been  accustomed  to  labor  in  the  school-room  during  the 
day,  and  in  the  evening  to  call  together  the  committees,  the 
parents,  the  teachers,  and  the  friends  of  education  to  listen  to  an 
address  having  for  its  general  object  a  discussion  of  the  impor- 
tance of  our  schools  and  the  obligation  the  State  is  under  to 
support  them  ;  the  necessity  of  employing  good  teachers  :  of 
treating  the  schools  generously  in  so  far  as  material  aid  is  con- 
cerned ;  of  giving  to  the  teacher  a  cordial  co-operation  ;  and  of 
bringing  all  the  children  of  school  age  into  the  schools,  and  of 
keeping  them  there  until  they  are  trained  enough  to  fit  them 
to  perform  properly  the  duties  of  private  and  public  life. 

It  is  through  the  Secretary  and  Agents  that  the  Board  is  able, 
in  a  measure,  to  give  public  expression  to  their  views.  And  it 
is  through  these  officers  that  the  town  organizations  can  express 
their  wants  to  the  Board  and  to  the  State.  I  am  sure  that  no 
educational  instrumentality  can  be  devised  that,  for  the  sim- 
plicity of  its  organization  and  the  small  expense  by  which  it  is 
supported,  will  be  likely  to  accomplish  so  much  for  the  schools 
of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Agents  have  commended  them- 
selves by  the  conscientious  and  faithful  manner  in  which  they 
have  served  the  State,  and  happy  indeed  would  it  be  for  the 
schools  if  a  sufficient  number  of  such  men  could  be  employed 
to  visit  twice  in  the  year  every  town  and  every  school  in  the 
Commonwealth. 

13 
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CouESE  OF  Studies. 

The  reports  made  by  the  Agents  of  the  Board,  taken  with 
my  own  observations  in  the  school-room,  confirm  the  impres- 
sion I  had  previously  entertained  concerning  the  changes  that 
should  be  made  to  prevent  waste  in  school-work.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  a  great  waste  may  be  prevented,  by  limiting  the 
study  of  arithmetic  to  the  fundamental  operations  in  numbers, 
integral  and  fractional,  and  by  limiting  the  application  of  the 
knowledge  and  skill  acquired,  to  the  arithmetical  problems  that 
present  themselves  in  ordinary  affairs  and  in  common  business 
life.  A  waste  may  be  saved  by  omitting  English  grammar 
from  the  elementary  course  of  studies,  or  by  deferring  its  in- 
troduction into  this  course  until  the  last  year  of  the  Grammar- 
school  course. 

Again,  waste  could  be  saved  by  omitting  to  teach  geography 
as  a  science  until  the  pupil  has  reached  the  Grammar  School, 
and  then  by  teaching  only  a  limited  amount  of  irrvportant 
knowledge.  More  attention  should  be  given  in  our  schools 
to  the  method  of  teaching  language,  and  more  time  spent  in 
constructing  and  writing  the  language.  Pupils  should  be 
thoroughly  prepared  by  object-teaching  for  their  reading-les- 
sons, care  being  taken  that  every  word  the  pupil  uses  shall  be 
the  correct  name  of  some  idea  his  mind  possesses. 

Spelling  and  penmanship  may  be  taught  in  connection  with 
reading  and  with  the  writing  of  elementary  compositions.  If 
the  waste  caused  by  the  somewhat  prevalent  methods  of  teach- 
ing arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  and  spelling  could  be 
prevented,  time  would  be  gained  for  teaching  in  the  elementary 
schools  the  elements  of  the  sciences,  and  more  could  be  done 
towards  teaching  the  pupils  a  method  of  study.  A  disastrous 
effect  is  produced  on  the  mind,  by  attempting  to  teach  it  what 
it  cannot  understand,  or  what  is  useless  for  it  to  know. 

Metric  System. 

An  Act  in  relation  to  the  Metric  Weights  and  Measures. 
Be  it  enacted,  S^c.,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act  it  shall  be  lawful, 
throughout  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  to  employ  the  weights  and 
measures  of  the  metric  system,  and  no  contract  or  dealing,  or  pleading  in 
any  court  shall  be  deemed  invalid  or  liable  to  objection  because  the  weights 
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or  measures  expressed  or  referred  to  therein  are  weights  or^measures  of  the 
metric  system,  &c. 

Section  3,  The  treasurer  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  procure 
duplicate  sets  of  the  weights  and  measures,  conformable  to  the  standards 
now  in  the  treasury ;  of  which  two  sets  shall  be  retained  for  the  use  of  the 
treasurer  and  his  dei^uty,  and  from  which  there  shall  be  furnished  one  set 
to  the  treasurer  of  each  shire  town  and  of  each  city  not  a  shire  town,  in  the 
several  counties  of  the  commonwealth. 


The  above  act,  passed  by  our  Legislature,  was  approved  March 
10,  1877  ;  it  is  in  conformity  with  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1866. 
As  will  be  seen,  this  act  legalizes  the  metric  weights  and  meas- 
ures in  all  contracts  made  henceforth  in  this  Commonwealth.  I 
need  not  describe  the  system  which  is  thus  authorized.  It  is 
found  described  in  all  our  school  arithmetics  ;  and  through  the 
public  journals,  and  in  other  ways,  has  become  more  or  less 
familiar  to  the  people. 

It  has  a  single  standard  unit  of  length  called  the  meter,  and 
upon  this  unit  are  based  all  other  units  ;  it  is  analogous  to  our 
system  of  monetary  units. 

Probably  the  passage  of  the  act  alone  would  not  necessitate 
the  teaching  of  this  system  in  all  our  schools.  But  the  act 
itself  was  a  tardy  response  to  the  demand  for  the  introduction 
of  the  system  itself  into  all  commercial  and  other  transactions 
in  which  measures  of  distance,  volume,  weight,  and  capacity 
are  used.  The  system  is  already  in  use  in  all  large  laboratories 
in  this  country ;  a  knowledge  of  it  is  required  for  admission  to 
all  the  principal  colleges ;  our  silver  coinage  is  based  upon  it, — 
the  twenty-cent-  coin  weighing  5  grams,  the  ten-cent  piece,  21- 
grams,  and  the  five-cent  piece,  nickel,  being  2  centimeters  in 
diameter,  and  weighing  5  grams.  The  system  is  extensively 
used  in  commerce  and  in  manufactures ;  it  has  been  adopted  by 
more  than  one-half  the  nations  of  the  civilized  world ;  and  is, 
unquestionably,  soon  to  become  universal. 

The  system  is  of  exceeding  simplicity.  "  A  boy  at  school," 
says  Charles  Sumner,  "can  master  the  metric  system  in  an 
afternoon.  Months,  if  not  years,  are  required  to  store  away 
the  perplexities,  incongruities,  and  inconsistencies  of  the  exist- 
ing weights  and  measures,  and  then  memory  must  often  fail  in 
reproducing  them.  The  mystery  of  compound  arithmetic  is 
essential  in  the  calculations  which  they  require.     All  this  is 
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done  away  by  the  decimal  progression,  so  that  the  first  four 
rules  of  arithmetic  are  ample  for  the  pupil." 

I  deem  it  important  that  this  system,  which  I  believe  is  to  be 
of  immediate  practical  value  to  the  present  generation,  and  "  a 
universal  blessing"  to  mankind,  should  be  learned  by  all  our 
children.  Accordingly,  I  would  recommend  the  teaching  of 
the  system  in  all  our  schools  [of  suitable  grades,  and  I  hope 
that  a  law  will  soon  be  passed  making  the  teaching  compulsory. 

The  Moral  Element  in  Teaching. 

From  their  first  organization,  the  spirit  of  our  educational 
institutions  has  been  in  favor  of  piety  and  justice.  Section  10, 
chapter  38  of  the  General  Statutes  makes  it  "the  duty  of  the 
president,  professors,  and  tutors  of  the  university  at  Cambridge, 
and  of  the  several  colleges,  of  all  preceptors  and  teachers  of 
academies,  and  of  all  other  instructors  of  youth,  to  exert  their 
best  endeavors  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  children  and  youth 
committed  to  their  care  and  instruction,  the  principles  of  piety 
and  justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  for  truth ;  love  of  coun- 
try, humanity,  and  universal  benevolence  ;  sobriety,  industry, 
and  frugality  ;  chastity,  moderation,  and  temperance  ;  and  those 
other  virtues  which  are  the  ornament  of  human  society,  and  the 
basis  upon  which  a  republican  constitution  is  founded  ;  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  such  instructors  to  endeavor  to  lead  their 
pupils,  as  their  ages  and  capacities  will  admit,  into  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  tendency  of  the  above-mentioned  virtues, 
to  preserve  and  protect  a  republican  constitution  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty,  as  well  as  to  promote  their  future  happi- 
ness, and  also  to  point  out  to  them  the  evil  tendency  of  the 
opposite  vices." 

From  this  statute,  passed  in  1789,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
fathers  gave  great  prominence  to  the  moral  element  in  educa- 
tion. They  were  aware  that  the  new  State  they  were  about  to 
establish  would  rest  securely  on  no  other  foundation  than  virtue 
added  to  intelligence.  They  knew  that  all  knowledge  and  all 
training  which  do  not  contribute,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the 
building  up  of  a  good  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  character, 
would  serve  to  create  power  wanting  in  those  attributes  that 
direct  the  use  of  power  to  the  accomplishment  of  good 
ends. 
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In  obedience  to  their  convictions,  they  required  the  youth 
who  should  resort  to  the  schools  to  be  early  and  constantly 
taught  to  have  a  sacred  regard  for  the  truth,  a  love  of  country 
and  of  man  ;  to  practice  all  the  virtues  that  contribute  to  the 
perfection  of  individual  character,  that  render  one  an  ornament 
to  society  and  a  conscientious  supporter  of  republican  institu- 
tions. 

The  necessity  of  moral  training  makes  the  teaching  of  morals 
obligatory  upon  all  who  have  anything  to  do  with  forming  the 
character  of  the  young.  The  means  to  be  used  are  good  examples 
and  right  precepts  ;  examples  at  first,  and  precepts  with  examples, 
after  the  mind  has  had  experience  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  under- 
stand the  language  by  which  precepts  are  described.  Whatever 
the  teacher  would  have  his  pupils  become,  in  so  far  as  moral 
character  is  concerned,  he  must  himself  be.  If  he  would  have 
them  grow  in  honesty,  he  must  himself  live  an  honest  life  in 
their  presence.  Even  yonng  pupils  are  skilful  in  detecting  the 
motives  that  control  the  teacher  in  the  management  of  his  school. 
Truthfulness,  or  the  want  of  it,  is  discerned  in  the  records 
that  are  kept  of  attendance,  of  recita,tiou,  and  of  deport- 
ment. 

Honesty,  or  its  opposite  vice,  may  be  revealed  in  the  means 
employed  to  detect  the  violation  of  school  rules ;  in  contriv- 
ances connected  with  examinations ;  in  a  pretence  to  more 
knowledge  than  is  possessed ;  in  a  failure  to  acknowledge  mis- 
takes, and  in  all  those  artifices  which  may  be  employed  to  set 
out  the  school  in  a  favorable  light.  Example  is  the  most  pow- 
erful and  satisfactory  means  of  teaching  to  the  young  the  facts 
and  the  excellence  of  a  moral  life.  Young  pupils  are  inclined 
to  consider  their  teachers  to  be  models  worthy  of  unlimited 
imitation.  They  quote  their  sayings  as  authority,  and  refer  to 
their  acts  as  infallible  guides  in  all  similar  cases.  This  relation 
is  most  favorable  for  producing  those  early  impressions  that  are 
never  effaced,  and  that  give  direction  to  future  conduct  and 
character  to  future  life. 

During  the  time  of  study  and  of  play,  the  teacher  should 
observe  the  moral  conduct  of  his  pupil,  and  should  lose  no 
opportunity  offered  for  training  him  to  love  that  which  is  beau- 
tiful and  true.  A  sound  morality  may  be  taught  and  made  the 
basis  of  all  moral  conduct,  and  still  no  approach  be  made  towards 
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interfering  in  any  way  with  the  peculiar  opinions  that  give  rise 
to  sects  and  parties.  No  teacher  whose  mind  has  been  set  free, 
by  a  liberal  education,  from  prejudice  and  from  an  inclination 
to  make  forms  superior  to  principles,  will  have  any  tendency  to 
introduce  into  his  moral  teaching  that  which  is  not  essential 
to  good  morals,  nor  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christ- 
ianity. 

The  moral  element  in  education  must  not  be  neglected  by  our 
teachers,  for  it  is  that  which  has  given  vitality  to  our  institu- 
tions ^iu  the  past,  and  it  is  that  which  alone  can  make  them 
worth  supporting  in  the  future. 

JOHN  W.  DICKINSON. 

Boston,  January,  1878. 


REPORTS    OF    AGENTS. 
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REPOET  OF  GEO.  A.  WALT0:N^. 


Oentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Education : 

The  following  is  a  report  of  my  work  for  the  past  year,  with 
some  suggestions  prompted  by  my  observations  : — 

General  Plan  of  Work. 

I  was  employed  for  several  weeks  of  the  first  of  the  year  in 
abridging  and  preparing  for  the  press  the  Centennial  Report 
on  Academies,  which  was  subsequently  published  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Board.  From  this  time  to  the  month  of  May,  I 
visited  schools,  held  meetings  of  teachers,  and  addressed  the 
people  in  the  towns  of  the  western  counties  of  the  State,  the 
section  especially  assigned  to  me.  I  visited  one  hundred  and 
sixty-seven  schools  in  twenty-seven  towns,  spending  one  or 
more  days  in  each  town,  and  usually  lecturing  in  the  evening. 
My  object  in  these  visits  was  to  illustrate,  in  the  schools  and  in 
teachers'  meetings,  methods  of  teaching;  to  awaken  a  more 
intelligent  interest  on  the  part  of  the  people ;  and  to  render 
such  service  as  I  could  in  aid  of  the  school  committees.  My 
visits  were  usually  made  after  notice  had  been  given,  and  I  was 
generally  accompanied  by  superintendents  or  school  committee- 
men to  the  schools. 

Since  May,  when  the  number  of  Agents  was  diminished,  my 
visits  have  extended  to  other  parts  of  the  State,  and  embraced 
other  objects  as  well  as  those  named  above,  so  that  the  number 
of  towns  or  schools  visited  would  afford  no  proper  basis  for 
estimating  the  amount  of  work  done.  To  my  other  duties  has 
been  added  that  of  enlisting  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of 
school  committees  in  the  teachers'  institutes,  and  especially  in  the 
committee  meetings  which  it  was  proposed  to  hold  throughout  the 
State.  The  necessary  arrangements  for  these  meetings,  and  the 
labor  which  they  have  devolved  upon  me,  the  labor  of  arranging 
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for  the  institutes,  and  conducting  them,  with  my  ordinary  work, 
have  fully  occupied  my  time. 

The  Schools. 
The  schools  present  from  year  to  year  many  of  the  same 
points  to  criticise  and  to  commend  ;  particular  schools  may  be 
wholly  transformed,  from  bad  to  good,  or  the  reverse,  but,  as  a 
whole,  they  change  by  slow  degrees  ;  in  no  respect  is  this  more 
true  than  in  their  methods  of  teaching.  Teachers  come  and  go  ; 
at  best  they  are  an  itinerant  class ;  committees  change  trien- 
nially  :  children  have  a  longer  lease  upon  school  life ;  but  the 
golden-haired  tottling  who  enters  school  to-day,  in  a  few  years 
will  step  out  a  man  or  woman  in  feeling  if  not  in  fact.  The 
school-house  outlasts  all  these ;  but,  though  as  sung  by  the 
poet, — 

"  Still  sits  the  school-house  by  the  road, 
A  ragged  beggar  sunning," — 

seemingly  the  emblem  of  permanence,  there  are  methods  of 
teaching  found  in  the  schools  which  are  types  of  an  age  so 
primitive  that  no  vestige  or  tradition  of  a  school-house  belong- 
ing to  it,  remains. 

The  value  of  a  method  does  not  depend  upon  the  length  of 
time  it  has  been  in  use ;  and  there  are  methods  in  the  schools 
to-day  which  for  generations  have  been  condemned  by  the  best 
educators.  There  seems  to  be  an  almost  universal  opinion  that 
education  results  necessarily  and  chiefly  from  using  books. 
In  many  schools,  nature,  which  should  be  the  teachers'  com- 
panion and  guide,  has  not  even  the  smallest  part  on  the  pro- 
gramme. Not  a  single  natural  object  is  introduced  to  occasion 
ideas ;  not  even  a  piece  of  apparatus,  or  a  picture,  if  maps  be 
excepted,  is  present  to  suggest  nature  as  the  means  of  an 
education.  Instead,  the  child  is  constrained  to  an  inactive  state 
of  body  and  mind,  and  set  to  shouting  or  droning  out  meaning- 
less sounds  ;  then,  to  combining  into  words  the  letters  with  which, 
by  a  coincidence  in  time  alone,  the  sounds  have  been  associated  ; 
and  this  process  is  continued  till  the  words  are  put  together  to 
make  sentences,  if  a  form  which  expresses  no  idea  can  be  called 
a  word,  and  a  collection  of  forms  which  expresses  no  thought 
can  be  called  a  sentence.     The  children  in  the  majority  of  the 
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schools  I  have  seen  are  taught  in  this  way  to  read, — I  should 
perhaps  say,  this  process  is  in  the  way  of  their  being  taught  at 
all,  for  if  they  become  good  readers,  it  must  be  in  spite  of  the 
process.  And  it  is  in  the  bad  state  of  mind  induced  by  this 
irrational  process  they  are  put  to  learning  almost  all  the  lessons 
in  some  of  the  schools.  Under  the  name  of  arithmetic,  the  young 
learner  is  set  to  spell  out  the  abstractions  of  numbers  by  the 
book  ;  to  guess  out  and  rub  out  and  guess  out  again  his  problems  ; 
it  is  by  the  same  process  that  under  the  name  of  geography  the 
names  are  spelt  out  on  the  map ;  and  so  on  till  the  mind  has 
learned  a  multitude  of  forms  which  it  can  marshal  at  command, 
but  of  which  it  is  wholly  unable  to  give  the  sense. 

The  conditions  in  which  these  methods  had  their  origin  still 
exist  to  perpetuate  them.  We  yet  have  the  untrained  teacher, — 
a  girl  belonging  to  the  neighborhood,  claiming  the  school  in  the 
summer,  and  the  untrained  man,  young  or  old,  who  having  kept 
it  for  the  winter,  is  ready  in  the  spring  to  exchange  teaching 
for  his  professional  study  or  for  farm  labor ;  the  practice  of 
"boarding  round,"  is  still  employed  to  eke  out  the  term  in 
the  district  school ;  and  still  there  exists  the  district  agent, 
or  prudential  committee,  who  employs  the  teacher  which 
another  committee  is  to  certificate  and  oversee.  And  in  some 
places  where  the  district  system  does  not  exist,  the  evils  of  the 
system  are  entailed  upon  the  schools,  by  electing  a  school- 
committee  man  in  each  district  or  ward.  So  long  as  these 
conditions  exist,  traditional  methods  of  teaching  will  prevail. 
They  do  prevail  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  credible  to  those 
who  have  not  visited  the  schools  of  the  State ;  and  the  results 
present  a  strong  claim  for  the  sympathy  of  the  philanthropist 
and  the  legislator. 

A  portion  of  the  schools  only  are  under  such  conditions  as 
above  described,  or  taught  by  such  methods.  In  but  few,  indeed, 
are  the  methods  wholly  bad ;  but  that  any  of  our  children  should 
be  stultified  under  the  name  of  education,  is  too  startling  a 
proposition  to  be  treated  with  indifi'erence. 

The  more  repulsive  modes  of  discipline  associated  in  our 
minds  with  this  kind  of  teaching, — the  whippings  with  rod  and 
tongue,  and  other  tortures  to  which  it  subjected  the  child,  the 
ignorance  of  childhood's  needs  which  it  presumed,  with  the  dis- 
like for  school  which  it  fostered, — I  am  happy  to  say,  have  almost 
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disappeared.  The  great  proportion  of  the  schools  are  charac- 
terized by  good  order  and  quiet ;  habits  of  industry  are  acquired  ; 
the  mode  of  discipline  which  prevails  is  humane ;  and  the  spirit 
of  the  teacher,  in  general,  kindly ;  and  from  this  better  spirit 
many  good  results  naturally  follow. 

The  improved  spirit  in  the  schools  is  general ;  and  the  methods 
of  teaching  and  school  management  in  most  are  changing  for  the 
better,  while  many  are  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory.  In 
most  schools,  if  not  in  all,  the  class  has  made  captive  the  indi- 
vidual, a  gain  in  many  ways  ;  in  the  cities  and  villages  the 
graded  school  has  prevailed  over  the  mixed  school.  This  is 
true  even  of  the  lowest,  or  Primary  School;  courses  of  studies, 
or  programmes  of  work,  and  periodical  examinations  have  aided 
very  much  in  promoting  classification.  All  these  things  assist 
in  the  good  ordering  of  the  schools. 

In  many,  the  elementary  work,  referred  to  above,  is  done 
by  the  most  rational  of  methods.  In  learning  to  read,  the 
child  is  first  led  to  name  the  thing  described  in  his  readinor- 
lesson,  and  then  to  recognize  its  written  sign,  or  name. 
The  oral  names  which  he  already  knows  he  sees  in  their 
written  forms ;  the  oral  sentence  which  he  has  used  is  ex- 
pressed for  him  in  written  words ;  and  thus  he  learns  the 
written  expression.  Learning  to  read  in  such  schools  is  thus 
made  a  natural  process,  and  the  child  takes  delight  in  it,  and, 
as  the  result,  has  his  mind  in  the  best  possible  condition. 
Other  subjects  are  taught  by  the  same  rational  method  ;  lessons 
in  numbers,  with  objects ;  geographical  terms,  in  connection 
with  the  features  of  the  earth  itself;  the  elements  of  natural 
history,  with  natural  objects. 

Marked  results  of  the  improved  methods  of  teaching  have 
come  under  my  observation  during  the  past  year.  As  an  exam- 
ple, in  the  town  of  South  Hadley,  I  visited  a  Primary  School 
in  which,  in  addition  to  learning  to  combine  numbers,  to  read 
with  expression,  and  spell  all  the  words  used,  a  class  of  children 
had  learned  to  name  and  describe  the  geometrical  forms ;  to 
make  all  the  colors ;  they  were  familiar  with,  and  could  apply 
the  botanical  terms  to  the  parts  of  the  plant ;  so  of  the  terms 
of  zoology,  with  their  application  to  the  parts  of  the  human 
system.     To  this  was  added  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of 
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mineralogy ;  progress  in  drawing  and  composition,  with  writing, 
had  been  made ;  and  the  singing  was  not  neglected.  All  this 
was  accomplished  without  any  apparent  detriment  to  the  chil- 
dren, but,  on  the  contrary,  with  an  increase  of  health,  both 
physical  and  mental.  I  could  specify  other  remarkable  instances 
of  good  methods,  and  show  what  they  accomplish  for  the  schools  ; 
but  a  single  illustration  is  sufficient  to  denote  what,  under 
favoring  circumstances,  is  possible,  and  should  encourage  all 
teachers  and  friends  of  education  in  striving  for  better  results 
than  are  in  general  at  present  attained. 

I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  progress  already  made,  great  as  it 
is  for  the  child,  is  most  to  be  prized  for  its  economic  value  ;  for 
its  economy  of  time,  of  money,  and  of  nervous  power  in  the 
teacher.  Everything  in  connection  with  the  schools  points  to 
still  higher  ends  they  are  to  strive  for  and  to  reach ;  the  dis- 
cussions among  the  people  ;  the  awakening  of  the  committees  ; 
the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  the  work  among  the  teachers, 
indicate  the  demands  that  all  the  schools  shall  reach  a  higher 
plane.  Nothing  less  will  satisfy  these  demands,  than  that  the 
schools  shall  be  conducted  wholly  in  the  interest  of  the  child. 
The  entire  plan  of  the  schools,  the  control,  the  courses  of  study, 
the  methods  of  teaching,  must  eventually  come  to  be  based  upon 
the  nature  of  the  mind. 

In  my  visits,  the  same  courtesy  has  been  extended  to  me  by 
committees,"  teachers,  schools,  and  by  people,  as  heretofore. 

Teachers'  Institutes. 
The  number  of  institutes  held  during  the  fall  was  nine.     In 
the  conduct  of  four  I  acted  as  assistant ;  in  the  other  five  as 
principal.     Those  of  which  I  had  sole  charge  were  held  in  the 
following  towns,  and  had  the  attendance  as  indicated. 


TOWNS. 


Attendance. 


Towns  represented. 


Middleborough, 
Amherst,    . 
Holyoke,    . 
Franklin,   . 
Harwich  Port,    . 


218 
167 
407 
195 
140 


21 
23 
22 
20 
18 
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A  programme  of  exercises  for  each  of  these  institutes  was  sent 
to  all  the  towns  from  which  teachers  were  likely  to  attend. 
Tiie  plan  of  a  programme  was  new,  and,  so  fiir  as  I  can  judge, 
has  worked  well.  The  attendance  was  larger  than  in  any  former 
year  since  my  connection  with  the  institute-work;  so  large  as, 
in  several  instances,  to  necessitate  a  change  of  place  for  holding 
the  sessions  during  the  closing  days.  The  attendance  of  teach- 
ers of  the  higher  grades  of  schools,  and  of  school  committees, 
was  unusually  large.  The  more  advanced  work  announced  in 
the  programme  attracted  some  of  the  former,  while  the  latter 
seem  to  have  had  a  newly  awakened  interest  in  teaching,  excited 
by  the  committee-nieetings  recently  held.  It  is  a  good  omen 
for  the  schools  that  members  of  the  school  committees,  with 
their  note-books  in  hand,  have  in  many  cases  attended  all  the 
sessions  of  a  four-days'  institute.  It  furnishes  an  example  which 
I  would  commend  to  otliers  who  can  afford  the  time,  and  to 
all  teachers.  The  interest  in  the  institutes  would  be  heightened 
if  all  the  members  should  be  present  at  the  tirst  and  at  all  the 
exercises  of  every  day.  This  is  a  suggestion  which  will  commend 
itself  to  the  good  sense  of  all  who  have  the  interest  of  the  schools 
at  heart. 

An  effort  was  made  to  conduct  the  institutes  upon  the  plan 
of  a  good  school ;  the  members  removed  their  outside  gar- 
ments, registered  their  names,  and  occupied,  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble under  the  circumstances,  the  same  seats  through  all  the 
sessions  ;  they  conformed  to  the  rules  they  would  themselves 
wish  to  enforce  in  their  own  schools ;  they  were  furnished  with 
blank-books  and  pencils,  and  took  notes  of  the  topics  and 
methods  of  teaching. 

The  plan,  hitherto  practiced  to  some  extent,  of  teaching  the 
teachers  of  different  grades  of  schools  in  sections,  has  been  fol- 
lowed the  present  year,  and  with  good  results.  By  this  plan  the 
teachers  of  the  institute  are  more  fully  employed,  and  the 
wants  of  individual  members  and  of  the  classes  are  more 
nearly  met,  and  the  good  effects  of  the  institute  are  largely 
increased. 

In  this  series  of  institutes  a  larger  number  of  lessons  than  in 
any  previous  year  has  been  given  to  illustrate  the  teaching  of 
the  natural-history  studies,  botany,  zoology,  and  mineralogy, 
and  also  the  teaching  of  the  sciences  of  geology  and  geography. 
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It  is  thought  that  these  branches  should  be  more  generally 
taught  in  the  schools,  and  taught  by  better  methods  ;  and  for 
want  of  proper  teaching  in  their  elements,  in  the  lower 
schools,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  teach  the  sciences  in  the 
higher.  It  seemed,  therefore,  desirable  to  show  a  general  plan 
for  teaching  both  the  elements  and  the  sciences,  and  this  could 
be  done  only  by  taking  time  and  employing  a  special  teacher. 
Possibly  less  attention  was  given  in  the  institutes  to  some  of 
the  branches  more  generally  taught,  than  might  be  thought 
desirable ;  but  teaching  in  these  branches  is  illustrated  by  the 
Agents  of  the  Board  in  their  visits  to  the  schools,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  by  actually  teaching  a  class  of 
children.  And  yet,  by  reference  to  the  list  of  exercises  given 
in  the  report  of  the  Secretary,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the  more 
common  branches  received  a  share  of  attention. 

Much  more  instruction  was  given  than  heretofore,  in  illus- 
tration of  the  principles  upon  which  teaching  depends,  to  the 
mode  of  activity  by  which  the  mind  gains  knowledge  and  dis- 
cipline, and  to  the  order  of  studies  and  methods  of  teaching 
adapted  to  its  wants.  These  lessons  have  excited  the  deepest 
interest  with  the  members.  The  aim  has  been  also  to  conform 
the  teaching,  in  all  the  subjects  taught,  to  these  fundamental 
principles,  and  so  to  give  the  best  models  for  teaching  in  the 
schools.  It  seems  to  me,  in  general,  the  results  have  been 
very  satisfactory.  In  forming  this  judgment  my  observation  is 
assisted  by  the  hearty  commendation  of  the  institutes,  both  in 
public  and  private,  by  members  who  have  held  the  most  inti- 
mate relations  with  their  working. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the 
kind  and  forbearing  spirit  with  which  the  members  have  con- 
formed to  the  rules  of  the  institutes,  or  of  the  earnestness  with 
which  they  have  entered  into  the  work.  Nor  can  too  much 
praise  be  bestowed  upon  the  committees  and  people  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  provided  for  the  needs  of  the  insti- 
tutes, and  the  entertainment  of  the  members.  In  every  instance 
the  membership  has  been  larger  than  was  expected,  yet  the 
accommodations  have  been  ample,  and  most  cordially  bestowed. 
These  attentions  have  everywhere  been  the  subject  of  remark, 
and  in  several  instances  they  have  been  publicly  recognized  by 
the  passage  of  formal  resolutions. 
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As  I  see,  in  my  visits  to  the  schools,  teachers  practicing  upon 
the  hints  they  have  received  at  the  institutes,  I  am  more  and 
more  confirmed  in  the  opinion,  that  for  the  expense  attending 
them,  and  for  the  good  they  effect,  the  institutes  are  the  most 
important  means  at  command  for  improving  the  methods  of 
teaching.  And  I  am  confident  that  institutes  held  for  a  series 
of  weeks,  as  previously  recommended,  especially  at  points 
remote  from  the  Normal  Schools,  would  meet  with  favor,  and 
result  in  still  greater  good.  They  cannot  meet  the  wants  of 
teachers  as  Normal  or  training  schools  do,  but  they  are  inspir- 
ing and  suggestive,  and  a  few  good  lessons  to  intelligent  teachers 
are  of  great  value  for  what  is  suggested,  as  well  as  for  what  is 
taught. 


■&' 


School-committee  Meetings. 

I  have  attended  Sight  of  the  school-committee  meetings  held 
during  the  summer  and  fall.  In  all  there  has  been  shown  an 
earnest  desire  to  discover  the  best  means  for  improving  and 
conducting  the  schools.  The  subjects  which  have  been  most 
fully  discussed  were  the  means  of  supporting  the  schools,  the 
attendance  of  the  children,  the  course  of  studies,  qualifications 
of  teachers,  and  methods  of  teaching. 

All  have  agreed  that  the  State  should  do  something  to  equalize 
the  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  schools  in  the  different  towns, 
and  that  the  laws  providing  for  the  attendance  of  all  the  chil- 
dren must  be  more  vigorously  enforced.  In  discussing  the 
examination  of  teachers,  the  course  of  studies,  and  methods 
of  teaching,  the  hope  has  been  generally  expressed  that  this 
part  of  the  school-committees'  work  would  at  no  distant  day 
be  committed,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  hands  of  educational 
experts.  Nothing  that  has  come  under  my  observation  in 
connection  with  the  schools  seems  to  promise  more  for  their 
improvement  than  these  school-committee  meetings. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

GEORGE  A.  WALTON. 

Westfield,  January  1,  1878. 
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REPORT  OF  E.  A.  HUBBARD. 


To  the  Board  of  Education : 

Gentlemen, — The  duties  of  your  Agents,  as  set  forth  iii  chap. 
34,  sect.  9,  of  the  General  Statutes,  are  "to  visit  the  several 
towns  and  cities  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  condition 
of  the  schools,  conferring  with  teachers  and  committees,  lectur- 
ing upon  subjects  connected  with  education,  and  in  general  of 
giving  and  receiving  information  upon  subjects  connected  with 
education." 

In  accordance  with  this  statement  of  duties,  I  have  visited  in 
the  year  ending  November  30,  1877,  thirty  towns  in  the  section 
assigned  me,  and  two  hundred  four  schools.  In  many  of 
these  towns  I  have  given  lectures  upon  educational  subjects, 
have  held  meetings  of  committees  and  teachers  for  conference 
and  suggestion,  and  have  spent  as  much  time,  and  done  as  much 
work  in  the  schools  visited,  as  circumstances  would  permit.  In 
some  cases  I  have  visited  all  the  schools  in  the  town ;  in  others, 
only  a  few  ;  and  some  committees  have  brought  the  teachers  and 
the  schools  together  for  a  half-day  session. 

And  in  this  connection,  the  question  arises,  whether  it  is 
worth  while  to  undertake  to  visit  all  the  schools  of  a  town, 
requiring  in  most  cases  two  or  three  days.  Would  it  not  be 
better,  in  a  town  where  there  are  a  dozen  schools,  or  even  a  less 
number,  so  far  apart  that  not  more  than  two  visits,  and  those 
short  ones,  can  be  made  in  a  half-day,  that  the  school  committee 
should  bring  the  teachers  to  the  school  at  the  Centre,  retain  so 
many  and  such  classes  of  that  school  as  may  be  necessary  for 
showing  methods  of  instruction  and  the  application  of  princi- 
ples, and  so  invite  questions,  criticisms,  suggestions,  and  discus- 
sion. Then,  if  such  a  day's  work  could  be  followed  in  the 
evening  by  a  lecture  to  the  people,  or  better,  by  a  familiar  talk 
with  them,  taking  its  key-note  from  the  day's  developments, 
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making  what  may  be  called  a  home  institute,  there  would  be  a 
minimum  of  expense  in  the  time  of  the  agent,  and,  it  seems  to 
me,  a  maximum  of  good  to  the  schools  of  the  town.  If  it  be 
thought  that  by  this  method  we  should  fail  to  gain  the  informa- 
tion desired  of  individual  schools,  a  set  of  questions  might  be 
presented  at  these  meetings,  such  as  the  following :  How 
many  of  your  school-rooms  are  furnished  with  good  black- 
boards, with  a  numeral  frame,  with  a  globe,  with  an  unabridged 
or  other  large  dictionary,  with  other  books  of  reference,  with  a 
box  of  forms,  with  other  readers  than  the  prescribed  reading- 
books?  etc.,  etc.  How  many  daily  recitations  does  your  com- 
mittee allow  or  require  you  to  have,  and  how  often  does  your 
committee  visit  your  school?  Questions  such  as  these  would 
be  interesting  to  teachers,  the  answers  possibly  suggestive  to 
committees.  Such  meetings  would  have  at  least  these  advan- 
tages  over  the  ordinary  teachers'  institute  :  the  small  number  of 
teachers,  the  greater  individuality  and  personality,  the  presence 
of  pupils  for  a  practice-class,  the  greater  freedom  for  questions 
and  criticisms,  and  the  co-operation  and  the  control  of  the 
school  committee.  A  much  larger  number  of  towns  could  be 
visited  in  a  year,  unless  the  labor  should  prove  too  great  for 
one  man,  and  then  the  two  Agents  might  unite  in  such  a  meet- 
ing, as  Mr.  Walton  and  myself  have  done  in  several  instances 
the  last  vear. 

The  section  assigned  to  me  two  and  a  half  years  ago,  embraces 
several  large  towns,  and  many  smaller  hill  towns.  Hence  the 
state  of  things  referred  to  in  my  last  report, — of  some  schools 
with  too  many,  of  others  with  too  few  scholars.  Additional 
school  accommodations  have  been  provided  in  some  of  the 
towns,  while  in  others  the  schools  are  still  overcrowded.  The 
law  requiring  an  additional  teacher  when  the  school  averages 
fifty  pupils  is  not  observed,  and  not  unfrequeutly  the  teacher 
finds  herself  able  to  do  very  little,  from  the  fact  that  there  is  so 
much  to  do.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  towns  to  remedy  this 
evil ;  but  the  other,  of  too  small  schools,  presents  many  practi- 
cal difficulties.  Where  the  district  s^^stem  prevails,  and  there 
are  only  from  four  to  eight  children  in  the  district,  it  is  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  have  a  good  school.  The  wages  are  small, 
the  advantages  few,  the  opportunities  unfavorable,  and  a  well- 
qualified  teacher  can  be  secured  with  difficulty,  and,  if  by  her 
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success  she  merits  promotion,  can  be  retained  with  still  greater 
ditficulty.  Provision  is  made  bylaw  "for  the  conveyance  of 
children  "  from  one  section  to  schools  in  another ;  but  where  the 
district  system  remains  this  can  be  prevented,  and  in  towns 
where  the  system  has  been  abandoned  there  is  an  unwillingness 
to  make  the  necessary  appropriations. 

The  ordinary  appropriations  in  many  of  the  towns  are  insuf- 
ficient to  maintain  good  schools  during  the  time  the  law  requires  ; 
for  while  these  towns  pay  more  than  three  times  as  much  on  a 
dollar  of  their  valuation  as  Boston  and  Brookline  do,  the  valua- 
tion is  so  low  that  the  amount  raised  is  small.  Hence  the  people 
are  heavily  taxed  for  schools  poor  in  quality  and  limited  in  time, 
and  the  children  are  the  sufierers.  But  if  children  are  in  any 
sense  the  children  of  the  State,  and  if  the  Commonwealth  is  to 
look  after  the  common  weal,  it  would  seem  that  the  Legislature 
should  do  something  toward  equalizing  school  burdens  and 
school  privileges. 

There  is  also  a  lack  of  supervision.  Sometimes  the  private 
business  of  the  committee  overshadows  school  duties  ;  some- 
times those  competent  to  supervise  the  schools  are  unwilling 
to  serve  on  the  committee  ;  and  sometimes  the  most  competent 
in  a  town  are  those  who  forty  years  ago  were  successful  teachers, 
but  who  for  these  years  have  been  absorbed  in  other  pursuits, 
nnd  in  matters  of  education  have  not  kept  up  with  the  times. 

The  laws  relating  to  compulsory  attendance  are  only  par- 
tially enforced.  The  duty  is  an  unpleasant  one,  and  is  some- 
times shirked,  or  the  town  has  neglected  to  "  make  all  needful 
provisions  and  arrangements  concerning  habitual  truants,"  or 
some  of  the  grounds  of  escape  from  the  penalty  for  not  sending 
a  child  to  school  are  such  as  to  lead  to  hesitation.  For  ex- 
ample, the  law  imposing  a  penalty  of  twenty  dollars  upon  the 
parent  or  guardian  who  neglects  to  send  his  ward  to  school 
twenty  weeks  in  a  year  exempts  such  parent  or  guardian,  "  if 
the  party  so  neglecting  was  not  able,  by  reason  of  poverty,  to 
send  such  child  to  school."  So  the  parent  pleads  poverty, — 
perhaps  the  real  reason  is  cupidity, — and  the  law  does  not 
specify  the  degree  of  poverty  contemplated  by  the  statute,  and 
the  school  committee  are  in  doubt  what  should  be  done.  A 
member  of  the  State  Detective  Force  told  me  recently  that 
when  he  took  children   out  of  "  manufiicturing  or  mechanical 
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establishments  "  because  they  had  not  attended  school  as  the  law 
requires,  it  by  no  means  followed  that  such  children  were  sent 
to  school.  The  parent,  disturbed  that  the  children  could  not 
work  in  the  mill,  allows  them  to  play  in  the  street ;  and  though 
the  detective  can  bring  an  action  against  the  owner  of  the  mill 
and  against  the  parent  of  the  child  for  disregard  of  the  law 
relative  to  employment,  he  can  bring  no  action  against  the 
parent  for  not  sending  his  child  to  school. 

But  notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  circumstances  of  many 
of  the  towns,  and  the  discouragements  under  which  the  com- 
mittees labor,  I  think  I  see  a  marked  advance.  The  teachino- 
is  becoming  more  rational,  the  committees  more  liberal  in  their 
views,  the  teachers  more  earnest  in  their  work,  and  both  com- 
mittees and  teachers  more  thoroughly  alive  to  whatever  prom- 
ises better  results.  Would  that  this  were  true  of  all ;  but 
some  are  so  well  satisfied  with  that  whereto  they  have  already 
attained,  that  further  effort  seems  to  them  unnecessary. 

By  the  reduction  made  in  the  number  of  Agents  last  May,  the 
lines  marking  out  sections  to  each  were  practically  obliterated, 
and  I  have  therefore,  in  addition  to  the  towns  named  above, 
visited  twenty-five  or  thirty  towns  in  different  parts  of  the 
State  on  account  of  meetings  of  school  committees,  or  to  find 
places  for  institutes  and  make  arrangements  for  them,  and  to 
enlist  the  sympathy  of  committees  in  the  neighboring  towns 
and  secure  the  attendance  of  their  teachers.  I  have  attended 
nine  institutes  the  last  three  months,  but  will  speak  particularly 
of  only  the  four  of  which  I  had  special  charge.  These  were 
the  two  in  Worcester  County,  one  at  West  Brookfield  and  one 
at  Westborough ;  one  in  Middlesex,  at  Concord ;  and  one  in 
Essex,  at  Bradford. 

Seventy-two  towns  were  represented  in  these  four  institutes 
by  seven  hundred  and  twenty  school  officers  and  teachers,  beside 
a  large  number  of  interested  spectators.  The  attendance  upon 
each  was  as  follows  : — 


At  Concord,  including  about  100  from  the  Normal  Scliool  at  Framing- 
ham,     220 

At  West  Brookfield, 168 

At  Bradford, 172 

At  Westborough, 160 
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There  had  been  no  institute  at  Concord  since  1847,  thirty 
years ;  none  at  "Westborough  since  1858,  nineteen  years ;  and 
there  had  never  been  one  .at  Bradford  or  West  Brookfield. 
The  school  committees  of  these  towns  gave  their  assent  to  the 
institutes,  some  hardly  recognizing  the  difference  between  a 
teachers'  institute  and  a  meeting  of  a  county  teachers'  associa- 
tion ;  some  from  a  willingness  to  bear  their  share  of  any  burden 
the  general  good  required ;  some  from  a  faint  remembrance  of 
benefits  received  from  one  held  years  before ;  and  some  from 
the  feeling  that  teachers  are  overworked,  and  that  a  holiday 
would  be  both  a  relief  and  an  advantage  to  them.  But  the 
interest  awakened  among  their  own  teachers  changed  the  bur- 
den  into  a  privilege,  aud  the  kind  and  amount  of  work  done 
and  required  dispelled  the  idea  of  a  holiday.  The  institutes 
increased  in  interest  until  their  close,  and  requests  came  in 
from  school  committees  in  attendance  for  institutes  in  their 
towns  next  year,  or  even  this  year,  if  it  were  possible  to  arrange 
for  them. 

The  attendance  was  large,  and  while  it  could  not  probably  be 
too  large  for  the  general  purpose  of  giving  a  new  impulse  to 
our  Common  Schools  and  awakening  an  interest  in  education, 
— results  greatly  to  be  desired  and  to  be  prized, — it  was,  I 
think,  too  large  for  the  best  instruction  of  the  teachers,  and  for 
the  immediate  effect  upon  them  and  their  schools.  It  was  also 
variable.  In  many  instances  the  schools  in  the  neighboring 
towns  were  suspended  for  only  a  part  of  the  time,  sometimes 
for  only  a  single  day,  and  the  consequence  was  that  upon  the 
last  day  the  institute  became  unwieldy,  and  an  adjournment  to 
a  larger  room  was  rendered  necessary. 

A  review  of  the  last  three  months'  work  in  institutes  has 
brought  me  to  these  conclusions  : — 

That  while  large  institutes  are  better  for  the  general  purpose 
referred  to  above,  one  numbering  from  fifty  to  seventy  does 
the  best  work  for  the  teachers  ; 

That  if  double  that  number  is  probable,  it  is  better  to  hold 
two  institutes  in  towns  near  to  one  another,  and,  for  the  sake 
of  economy,  at  the  same  time ; 

That  an  institute  should  be  held  for  only  so  many  days  as  the 
school  committees  will  allow  their  teachers  to  attend ;  and — 
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That  towns  having  as  many  as  forty  or  fifty  teachers  would 
be  more  benefited  by  having  the  conductors  of  the  institutes 
sj)end  a  day  with  those  teachers  in  their  own  towns,  making  a 
home  institute,  than  by  attending  a  general  institute. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

E.  A.  HUBBAED. 

Springfield,  Decemlber  10,  1877. 
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REPOET  OF  JOHN  KIS^EELAIS'D. 


Oentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Education  : 

During  the  first  four  months  of  the  present  year,  I  labored 
in  your  service  upon  the  same  general  plan  as  last  year.  I 
visited  most  of  the  towns  in  Plymouth  County,  and  a  few  in 
Norfolk ;  and  attended  educational  meetings  in  two  other  coun- 
ties. The  whole  number  of  schools  visited  was  one  hundred 
and  eighty-nine.  Conferences  were  generally  held  with  com- 
mittees and  teachers ;  but  only  a  few  opportunities  for  public 
meetings  offered.  The  desire  was  expressed  in  several  cases 
for  such  meetings  at  a  different  season  of  the  year,  and  some 
appointments  were  accordingly  made.  As  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  the  Board  was  compelled  to  lessen  its  agency-work, 
these  appointments  were  cancelled. 

Excepting  in  rare  instances,  the  members  of  the  various 
committees  gave  me  a  cordial  welcome.  There  was  an  evident 
desire  to  learn  the  comparative  standing  of  their  respective 
schools.  Much  could  often  be  said  in  the  way  of  recognition 
of  positive  merits,  and  many  suggestions  could  be  made  in 
regard  to  improved  methods  of  management  and  teaching. 
The  question  was  frequently  asked  by  committees,  "What, 
under  the  circumstances,  can  we  do  better?"  The  condition  of 
things  was  not  satisfactory  -to  them ;  but  how  an  improvement 
could  be  brought  about,  with  the  scant  means  at  their  disposal, 
did  not  readily  appear.  It  is  certainly  not  one  of  the  least 
advantages  of  this  agency-work,  that  it  often  gives  the  answer 
to  this  and  like  questions  from  a  wide  survey  of  different 
classes  of  schools  in  all  their  varying  circumstances.  The 
criticisms  that  come  from  a  comparison  with  an  ideal  standard 
are  easily  brushed  aside  ;  but  not  so  those  which  are  suggested 
by  an  actual  accomplishment  in  a  like  neighborhood,  and  under 
like  conditions. 
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My  visits  to  the  schools  were  uniformly  pleasant.  The 
entrance  of  a  stranger  into  a  school  not  often  visited  causes 
some  embarrassment  to  teachers  and  scholars.  But  your 
Agents  do  not  long  remain  strangers.  Confidential  relations 
become  soon  established.  There  were  but  two  or  three 
instances  in  which  the  school  visited  did  not  frankly  reveal  its 
spirit  and  work.  Nor  was  the  questioning  all  on  one  side.  Much 
that  I  said  and  did  in  the  school-room  was  in  answer  to  the 
questions  of  teachers  and  scholars.  Generally,  the  more  wide- 
awake and  progressive  the  school,  the  greater  the  demands 
made  upon  me. 

Condition  of  the  Schools. — Some  of  the  schools  I  saw  can 
certainly  be  classed  as  excellent.  They  are  blessed  with  excep- 
tional teachers,  working  under  conditions  more  or  less  favorable. 
But  whatever  the  conditions,  it  was  manifest  that  it  was  the 
teacher  who  made  the  school.  The  great  majority  of  the 
schools  may  be  accounted  as  fair.  They  are  well  governed, 
and  are  doing  some  fine  work ;  but  also  some  inferior  work. 
Sometimes  it  was  noticed  that  in  most  of  the  schools  of  a  town 
the  reading  was  poor;  again,  in  a  large  number  of  schools,  it 
would  be  found  that  the  scholars  had  gained  no  facility  in  the 
correct  use  of  language,  and  the  tests  applied  brought  to  view 
not  only  bad  grammar,  but  bad  spelling  ;  in  many  schools,  also, 
arithmetic  was  made  so  much  a  matter  of  the  mere  solution  of 
a  certain  class  of  examples  according  to  certain  text-book 
methods,  that  the  attempts  to  perform  such  arithmetical  work 
as  is  required  in  common  life  were-  failures ;  in  a  very  large 
number  of  schools  there  were  no  exercises  having  for  their 
object  the  cultivation  of  the  observing  faculty,  and  the  getting 
knowledge  of  the  natural  world  ;  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
schools  there  was  no  drawing  of  any  account.  Still,  as  has 
been  indicated,  in  these  same  schools  many  things  were  well 
done.  The  general  aspect  of  the  schools  was  pleasing,  and 
there  was  good  evidence  of  intellectual  and  moral  life.  But 
there  was  another  class  of  schools, — happily,  not  large, — under 
teachers  clearly  incompetent,  lacking  knowledge  or  power  to 
teach  or  control.  These  schools  are  tolerated  in  some  localities 
because  of  kind  feeling  towards  the  teacher,  the  determination 
to  employ  a  resident  of  the  district,  the  supposed  inability  to 
pay  a  better   teacher,  or  the    ignorance  of  a  better   state  of 
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things.  The  general  observation  may  be  added,  that  the  num- 
ber of  schools  is  by  no  means  small  which  are  conducted  upon 
the  principle  that  the  ability  to  solve  the  examples  in  the  arith- 
metic, gives  the  art  of  computing  quickly  and  correctly  in  all 
the  business  of  life :  that  the  power  to  read  certain  selected 
pieces  according  to  directions,  after  long  practice,  secures  the 
intelligent  reading  of  books  and  newspapers ;  and  that  the 
knowledge  of  parsing  and  analysis  according  to  the  forms  and 
nomenclature  of  some  text-book  is  the  right  understanding 
and  use  of  language.  Not  yet  is  the  tendency  to  fall  into 
mechanical  methods,  and  run  on  in  the  text-book  grooves, 
heroically  resisted  by  all  teachers. 

Supervision. — Whether  the  supervision  is  general  or  local 
will  appear  at  once  in  going  from  school  to  school  in  any  town. 
Where  it  is  local, — one  member  of  the  committee  taking  charge 
of  one  school  or  group  of  schools,  a  second  member  another, 
and  so  on, — a  great  difference  will  generally  appear  in  the 
schools.  In  one  the  instruction  will  often  be  systematic  and 
effective ;  in  another,  one-sided  and  weak.  But  when  the 
supervision  is  general,  all  the  schools  will  be  found  working 
upon  the  same  plan,  and  no  one  allowed  to  fall  ftir  behind  the 
others.  Of  the  towns  last  visited,  Cohasset  and  Hingham  gave 
good  evidence,  in  the  condition  of  their  schools,  of  the  compe- 
tent superintendence  they  have  enjoyed  for  a  series  of  years. 
Quincy  furnishes  a  striking  example  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished, even  in  a  short  time,  through  the  right  kind  of  super- 
intendence. Two  years  ago  the  schools  there  were  about  on  a 
par  with  those  of  the  average  town.  In  less  than  a  year  after 
they  were  placed  under  the  charge  of  Col.  F.  W.  Parker,  the 
teachers  had  become  indoctrinated  with  his  ideas  and  methods, 
and  had  caught  his  enthusiasm.  In  consequence,  the  schools 
were  wonderfully  transformed.  The  Primary  Schools  deserve 
special  mention.  I  made  a  careful  comparison  of  their  methods, 
and  the  results  obtained,  with  those  of  the  best  Primary  Schools 
I  knew,  in  town  or  city,  and  was  surprised  at  the  general 
superiority  of  the  Quincy  work.  •« 

Improvement  of  the  Puhlic-scliool  system. — The  necessity  of 
attempting  to  accomplish  three  things  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Public  Schools  can  hardly  fail  to  impress  itself  upon  any 
one  ftimiliar  with  their  present  condition :  Firsts  a  careful   and 
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orderly  statement  of  what  must  be  done  in  the  schools,. and  for 
what  purpose,  with  hints  as  to  methods ;  second,  a  full  supply 
of  teachers  who  have  the  necessary  knowledge  and  aptness  for 
the  work  to  be  done ;  and  third,  the  establishment  of  a  compe- 
tent, and  inspiring,  and  authoritative  supervision. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  KNEELAND. 

Boston,  December  1,  1877. 
16 
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APFE1>JDIX. 


[A.] 

COUESE  OF  STUDIES  ADOPTED  BY  THE  HAMPSHIEE  EAST 
ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOL  COMMITTEES. 


The  Publishiiiof  Committee  consisted  of  William  B.  Graves 
and  W.  H.  Beaman,  Amherst ;  C.  L.  Washburn,  Belchertown  ; 
N.  D.  Potter,  Enfield. 

The  Committee  express  their  appreciation  of  the  services  of 
the  Secretary  and  Agents  of  the  Board  in  making  this  course  of 
studies. 

First  Grade,  or  First  Year.  Slncl, 

■j-t        -, ,  notes,  etc, 

Iteamng. 
The   unit   of  readino^  is  the    sentence.     Teach  the  How  to 

^  teach. 

sentence  to  be  read,  by  teaching  first  the  ideas  named 
by  the  words,  and  the  thought  expressed  by  the  sen- 
tence.    Then  teach  the  words  and  the  sentence. 

The  first  sentences  taught  should  be  expressions  of  caikins. 
thoughts   of  familiar  things.     In  preparing  the  pupil 
for  reading,  teach  those  objects  described  in  his  read- 
ing-lesson. 

The  teacher  will  be  guided  in  conducting  the  reading  sheWon. 
exercise,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  requisites  of  good 
oral  reading,  which  consists  in  reading  so  as  to  be 
heard,    understood,    and   felt.      He    should  train    his 
pupils  with  reference  to  these  requisites. 

Spelling. 
Depend  largely  upon  pupils'  copying   words  from  Pendi, 
the  board  and  reader  ;  copying  in  script  hand.     Secure  paper. 
care  in  copying,  and  correct  any  errors  made. 
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Numbers. 
?wSvi°^^°  Present  with  various  objects  numbers  to  twelve, 
figures.  teaching  pupils  to  distinguish  at  sight  any  collection  to 
six  ;  to  form  all  combinations  to  twelve  in  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division;  to  represent 
the  numbers  by  figures  and  letters,  and  to  use  the  coins 
for  one,  two,  three,  five,  and  ten  cents. 

Language. 

Greene.  Prepare  the  pupils  for  elementary  compositions,  by 

Apgar.        teaching    familiar   objects,    such   as    animals,    plants, 

minerals.     Teach  these  objects  first  as  wholes,  and  give 

names  ;  then  teach  parts,  qualities,  and  uses,  with  their 

names. 

Vocal  Music. 
National  Awakcn  aud  develop  the  musical  powers,  by  teaching 

Teacher.      carefully  a  few  well-chosen  songs  by  rote.     The  ob- 
jects to  be  attained  are — 

1.  The  awakening  of  the  musical  faculties. 

2.  Cultivation  of  the  voice  and  ear. 

3.  Preparation  for  singing  by  note. 

Pupils  should  imitate  the  teacher  in  position  of  body, 
articulation  of  words,  which  should  be  very  distinct; 
also  in  quality  of  tone,  which  should  be  as  soft  and 
sweet  as  possible. 

Teach  the  scale  as  a  whole  ascending  and  descending. 

Drawing. 
Smith's  Object-lessons,  using  points  and  straight  lines  for 

Primary  .     .  ,  .      _  ""^      ,  -\     \       ^  -\ 

Manual.       traiuiug  the  mmd  to  use  the  eye  and  the  hand. 

Teach  names  of  lines  drawn  in  difi'ereut  directions. 
Make  combinations  of  lines.  Teach  angles,  and  names 
of  difierent  kinds  of  angles,  and  make  combinations 
of  angles,  to  give  variety  to  the  work. 

Gymnastics. 
Mason.  Two  or  three  times  each  session,  give  simple  exer- 

cises for  the  physical  training  of  difierent  parts  of  the 
body.  These  may  be  given  with  counting  and  with 
motion  songs. 
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General  Exercises. 
Human  body,  structure  and  uses  of  various  parts, 
cleanliness,  etc.     Moral  lessons,  by  stories  and  inci- 
dents.    Lessons  on  form. 

Second  Grade. 
Reading. 
Second  Reader,  with  other  books  of  similar  grade,  TheNurs. 
Method  of  teachiug,  same  as  in  first  grade.    Teach  the  ^^^' 
names  of  the  punctuation-marks  and  the  marks  used  in 
printing,  as  *,  f,  t,  §,  |U  If. 

The  Primary  Arithmetic,  through  simple  numbers, 
may  also  be  used  as  a  reading-book, 

Spelling. 
The  spelling-lessons  should  consist  of  words  taken  giate, 
from  the  reading  and  the  language  lessons.    The  pupil 
should  have  the  word  as  a  whole  in  his  mind  before  he 
attempts  to  spell  it ;  the  spelling  should  be  conducted 
largely  by  the  written  method. 

Penmanship. 
Exercises  on  paper  or  slates  ruled  for  the  purpose,  siates 
using  pencils  at  least  four  inches  long.     Form  with^"^'' 
care  the  letters — 

-^/  -«^/  -T-z-/  -7^2^^  a>^  ^/  -24^,   €^/    -e-^   €>/   ■i-/   a-. 

Numbers. 
Combine  numbers  through  twenty,  as  in  first  grade,  combine  to 
teaching  all  the  elementary  combinations.     Teach  the  ailo'deei- 
decimal  applications  thus  : — 

9     19     29  8     18     28  9     19     29 

222  333  333 

11    21     31  11     21     31  12     22     32 

Write  and  read  numbers  to  100  expressed  with 
figures  and  letters.  Practice  largely  upon  single- 
column  additions  with  proof  by  subtraction. 

Teach  the  pupils  to  form  the  multiplication-tables  Pupiis  form 
for  2's,  3's,  4's,  and  5's.     Teach  multiples  and  meas-  tion-tabies. 
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Objects  and 
pictures. 


Geometric 
forms. 


Manual. 


ures.  Combine  adding  with  multiplying ;  thus,  mul- 
tiply 5,  7,  9,  3,  1,  8,  4,  2,  6,  each  by  2,  and  add  1  to 
each  product  (operate  from  the  right  of  the  line). 
Again,  multiply  by  3  and  add  1 ;  by  3  and  add  2,  etc. 
Combine  also  subtracting  with  dividing ;  thus,  12, 
15,  6,  21,  each  contains  how  many3's?  Secure  ac- 
curacy for  intellectual  and  moral  eflFect. 

Language, 
Exercises  same  in  kind  as  in  first  grade.  Use 
objects,  and  pictures  when  objects  cannot  be  obtained, 
in  preparing  the  pupil  for  oral  and  written  descrip- 
tions. Require  exact  answers  in  all  exercises  ;  and  in 
general  full  answers.  Have  the  pupils  describe  from 
memory  what  they  have  before  observed. 

Vocal  Music. 

Additional  songs  by  rote.  Continue  the  practice  of 
the  scale  as  a  whole.  Also  by  degrees,  as  follows  : 
1,  2—2,  1 ;  1,2,  3—3,  2,  1 ;  1,  2,  3,  4—4,  3,  2,  1, 
etc.  Daily  practice,  with  careful  attention  to  a  dis- 
tinct articuhition  and  soft,  sweet  quality  of  tone. 
Ascertain  how  many  can  sing  the  scale  correctly, 
alone.      Also   teach   the    staff,    clef, 


long   and   short 


notes,  etc. 


Drawing. 

Teach  mathematical  forms,  triangle,  square,  penta- 
gon.    Show  models  ;  pupils  draw  these  forms. 

Simple  dictation  exercises,  introducing  design,  the 
number  of  lines  limited.  Pupils  repeat  these  forms, 
drawing  from  memory.  Pupils  make  original  designs 
with  a  limited  number  of  lines ;  have  the  best  of  these 
designs  transferred  to  paper  or  blank-book. 


Habits  of 
attention. 


Gymnastics. 

Continuation  of  same  kind  of  exercises  as  used  in 
first  grade.  Physical  training  should  be  so  conducted 
as  to  cultivate  the  attention,  and  to  give  grace  and 
strength  by  calling  into  equal  exercise  the  muscles  on 
both  sides  of  the  body. 
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General  Exercises. 


Train 

• 

upon  tl 

(Lips.) 

le  elementary  so 

(Teeth  and  Tokgue.) 

unds : — 

(Palate.) 

(Thkoat.) 

Correct 
individual 
faults 
privately. 

Atonic, 

P- 

t. 

ch. 

k. 

Subtonic, 

b. 

d. 

J- 

g(go)- 

Atonic, 

f. 

th  (thin),  s  (so). 

sh  (shall). 

Subtonic, 

V. 

th  (the),   z. 

zh  (azure). 

Liquid, 

1,  r. 

Liquid  nasal,  m. 

n. 

ng. 

w. 

y. 

h. 

Third  Grade. 

Reading. 
Third  Reader,  with  other  books  contaiuinoj  readino;-  Analysis  of 

•^  ^     lessons. 

matter  of  a  similar  grade.  Lead  the  pupils  to  analyze 
reading-lessons,  first  for  general  subject,  then  for  sub- 
ject of  each  paragraph,  then  for  emphatic  word  in  each 
sentence. 

Spelling. 

■  Spell  chiefly  by  writing ;  if  the  oral  form  is  used,  Orai 
spell  words  previously  written,  and  with  a  correct  and 
rapid  articulation. 


Penmanship. 
As  in  second  grade.     Form  the  letters — 


Slate  and 
paper. 


tZ-^      -c/^       ^y     ^^       -^       -^       -^Z       -^Z    ^/       -^Z 


JSfumhers. 
Write  numbers  to  1,000  in  fissures.     Analyze  num-  Analysis  of 

"~  *^  numbers. 

bers,  thus  :  10  =  how  many  units?     100  =  how  many 

tens  ?     Units  ?     34  =  how  many  tens  with  how  many 

units?     360  =  how  many  tens  with  how  many  units? 

1360  =  how  many  hundreds?     How  many  tens?  etc. 

Add  and  multiply  numbers  to  1,000,  multiplier  to  combine 

consist  at  first  of  one  term,  then  of  two  terms.     Sub-  subtract- 
ing, mul- 

tract    and   divide    with    minuends    and   dividends    to  "p'yl^?', 

and  divid- 

1,000,  divisors  to  12.     Make  applications  to  United  '"^• 

18 
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Oral  and 
written 
composi- 
tions, witli 
objects  and 
pictures  for 
imagina- 
tion. 


Capitals. 


Observe 
physical 
features  in 
vicinity  of 
school. 

Draw 
plans. 


Object-les- 
sons. 


States  money  and  to  measures,  both  common  and 
metric,  of  length  and  capacity,  using  the  coins  and 
currency  ;  also  the  meter  and  the  liter. 

Language. 

Descriptions  of  objects  observed,  as  in  previous 
grades.  Also  require  descriptions  of  the  products  of 
memory  and  imagination.  Teacher  may  prepare  the 
pupil  for  suph  descriptions  by  giving  an  account  of 
some  scene  or  event  the  teacher  has  observed  or 
imagined,  or  by  leading  the  pupil  to  imagine  for  him- 
self. The  pupil  may  then  describe,  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, the  thoughts  that  were  awakened  by  the  story 
of  the  teacher,  or  the  thoughts  his  own  imagination 
has  created. 

Teach  uses  of  capitals,  and  some  of  the  uses  of  the 
period. 

Elements  of  Geography. 

Prepare  the  pupil  for  the  future  study  of  geography, 
by  lessons  on  form,  size,  and  place.  Teach  the  pupil 
to  represent  the  position  and  relative  size  of  objects  in 
pictures  and  plans  he  is  taught  to  construct,  as  of  the 
school-room,  a  plot  of  ground,  the  school-yard,  etc. 
Walk  with  him  into  the  fields,  and  teach  objectively 
what  is  meant  by  the  terms  surface,  slope,  hill,  moun- 
tain, valley,  summit,  river,  right  and  left  bank,  source, 
mouth,  lake,  shore,  etc.  Make  the  pupils  familiar 
with  the  school  globe  and  all  its  parts,  with  their 
names.  Call  attention  to  the  difierent  lengths  of  the 
different  days  and  nights  of  the  year.  Have  the  sun 
watched  as  it  apparently  moves  to  the  north  and  south, 
and  have  the  phenomena  observed  that  will  in  the 
future  be  used  as  the  data  from  which  will  be  derived 
a  knowledge  of  the  form  of  the  earth,  its  motions,  and 
its  relations  to  the  other  heavenly  bodies. 

Vocal  Music. 
Same  in  kind  as  in  preceding  grades.     Eeview  the 
work  of  former  grades.     Represent  some  of  the  easy 
songs  and  exercises  already  taught  by  rote,  in  notes 
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upon  the  staff  upon  the  blackboard,  and  let  the  pupils 
practice  singing  the  same  by  note.  Also  represent  the 
scale  upon  the  blackboard,  and  give  limited  practice 
upon  the  same. 

Drawing. 
Curved    lines:    circle,  ellipse,  ovoid,  cone,  spiral ;  Biack. 

,  .  Ijoard  and 

show  models.     The  drawing  of  these  forms  requires  ^^^^- 
great  care  and  much  practice,  and  the  skilful  teacher  alternately. 
will  provide  against  monotony  by  applying  the  forms 
in  representing  simple  objects,  thus  introducing  object- 
drawing. 

Gymnastics. 
As  in  previous  grade,  with  counting,  and  with  music, 
when  practicable. 


General  Exercises. 
Train  upon  the  elementary  sounds. 


Long. 


e  (me.) 
a  (may.) 
a  (bare.) 
a  (far.) 
u  (fur.) 
a  (fall.) 
o  (tone.) 
oo  (tool.) 

Teach  trades  and  occupations. 


Shokt. 

i  (pin.) 
e  (pen.) 
a  (at.) 
a  (ask.) 
u  (up.) 
o  (on.) 

00  (foot.) 


Compound. 

1  (pine.) 

oi  (oil.) 

ow  (how.) 

u  (use.) 


Attend  to 
quality  of 
voice. 


Fourth  Grade. 
Reading. 
Third  Reader,  with  other  books  containing  reading-  Recitations 
matter  of  similar  grade.     Lead  the  pupils  to  analyze 
reading-lessons,  as  in  third  grade.     Regular  and  care- 
ful training  in  recitation  of  selections  committed  to 
memory.     Commit  only  passages  worth  remembering. 
In  the  preparation   of  his   reading-lesson,   the  pupil  Dictionary, 
should  make  frequent  use  of  his  dictionary  for  pro- 
nunciation.    Secure  accuracy  of  pronunciation  for  all 


words  used  in  readinof  or  other  lessons. 


Concert  read-  No  concert 

reading. 

mg  should  not  be  employed ;  phrases  and  sentences, 
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Pen  and 
ink;  use 
wipers. 
Teach  with 
black- 
board. 
Pupils  criti- 
cise teach- 
er's forms. 


Book 
definitions 
used. 

Pupils  use 
book  in 
recitations. 


Write  on 

familiar 

subjects. 


Use  globe 
and  maps. 


One  on  any 
degree  of 
staff. 


however,  may  be  repeated  in  imitation  of  the  teacher, 
for  training  of  the  voice  in  pitch,  force,  quality,  etc. 

Spelling. 
As  in  previous  grades,  chiefly  by  writing. 

Penmanship. 
Write  with  the  pen,  two  books.  Secure  a  good 
position  of  the  body,  good  penholding,  and  practice 
arm  and  flnger  movements  upon  waste  paper.  Teach 
all  the  pupils  of  the  school  at  once,  and  use  the  same 
copy  for  all,  if  possible.  Pupils  should  criticise  their 
own  and  one  another's  writing.  Criticism  should  be 
generous,  especially  noticing  excellences. 

Arithmetic. 

Commence  written  arithmetic.  Define  terms,  and 
perform  examples  under  fundamental  rules,  using 
decimals  as  well  as  integers,  deriving  the  rules  from 
the  operations  performed.  Practice  upon  problems 
not  found  in  the  book.  Omit  dividing  by  factors  and 
using  multipliers  and  divisors  having  decimals.  Eead 
and  write  numbers  to  ten  millions.  Continue,  into 
fractions,  the  reading  of  Intellectual  Arithmetic,  with 
the  analysis  of  practical  problems  in  multiplication 
and  division. 

Language. 

Let  the  pupil  give  the  analysis  of  reading-lessons 
studied  prior  to  oral  reading.  Let  him  also  write 
daily  impromptu  compositions  upon  familiar  subjects, 
with  reference  to  forming  a  habit  of  ready  writing. 

Geography. 
Teach  the  earth  as  a  whole ;  that  is,  its  form,  size, 
motions,  and  relations  to  other  heavenly  bodies.    Teach 
its  parts,  lands  and  waters,  mountain  systems  and  river 
systems,  and  construct  maps  of  the  hemispheres. 

Vocal  Music. 
Review  work  of  preceding  grades.     Teach  names  of 
notes,  and  their  relative   length,  using  whole,   halt, 
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quarter,  and  eighth  notes.  Give  practice  in  beating 
two,  three,  and  four  part  measure.  Practice  daily, 
with  attention  to  articulation  and  quality  of  tone. 
Pure,  sweet  tones  cannot  be  acquired  if  pupils  are 
allowed  to  shout  in  any  recitation. 

Draiuing. 
Free-hand   drawino;    from    flat    copies.      Dictation  Bi'kboard, 

^  ^  paper, 

exercises  by  teacher.     Memory  drawing.  ^ook. 

Gymnastics. 
With  counting  and  music. 

General  Exercises. 
Plant  forms.      Human  body.      Daily  exercises  in  Apgar. 
vocal  culture.  ^°°^''- 

Fifth  Grade. 
Reading.  ' 
Fourth  Reader,  with  some  work  on  history  of  United  Read 
States.     Teach  analysis  of  lessons,  as  in  fourth  grade.  Dictionary, 
Recitations  of  selections  continued.     Dictionary  used  pupif.^ 
for  pronunciation  and  signification  of  words.     Refer-  Newspaper. 
ence-books  for  a  knowledge  of  persons,   places,  and 
events.     Read  selections  from  newspapers,  and  from 
other  than  reading-books. 

Spelling. 
Spelling-book  used  with  readers  for  words.     Spell 
by  writing ;  or,  if  by  oral  method,  prepare  spelling- 
lessons  by  writing  as  previously  directed. 

Penmanship. 
Use  writing-books.     Teach  as  in  preceding  grade. 
Train  in  arm  and  finger  movements.     Practice  much 
on  waste  paper  for  freedom  of  movement. 

Arithmetic. 
Review  from  the  beginning,  teaching  reasons  for  the  in  element. 
processes.     Give  many  practical  problems  and  other  metio 

,  •     T  -I   .  reasons  for 

tests  not  in  the  book,  as  mdicated  m  precedino;  grrade.  p'oeess 

■"■OS  should  be 

Illustrate  and  teach  all  topics  to  fractions.     Require  n'*eed'not'"* 
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always  be     the  Dupil  to  clcrive  the  data  of  problems  by  his  own 

repeated  by  ^    ^^  j.  i/ 

pupil.  measurements.  Let  oral  arithmetic  be  kept  just  in 
advance  of  written.  Require  analysis  of  practical 
problems.  Teach  processes  at  first,  but  not  require 
statements,  unless  the  pupil  fully  comprehends,  and 
can  make  them  intelligently. 


See  ref. 
book. 


Outline 

maps. 

Mass. 


Language. 
Language-lessons  from  the  book.     Analysis  of  sen- 
tences, composition-writing  a  daily  exercise,  chiefly  on 
the  slate,  rapid,  and  with  reference  to  acquiring  facility 
of  expression.    Write  from  memory  the  anecdotes  read. 

Geography. 
Teach  pupils  to  construct  maps  by  scale.  Analyze 
the  Western  Continent,  studying  the  mountain  and 
river  systems.  Study  New  England  and  the  Middle 
States  topically.  Massachusetts  in  detail.  Illustrate 
and  define  terms  used. 


Relative  and 

absolute 

pitch. 


Teacher  to 
have  plan. 


Plants. 


Vocal  Music. 
Review  topics  studied  in  preceding  grades.  Give 
daily  dictation  exercises  upon  the  sounds  of  the  scale, 
the  teacher  calling  scale  names  1,  2,  3,  etc.,  and  the 
pupil  singing  syllables.  Do,  Re,  Mi,  etc.  Practice  five 
minutes  daily  in  this  way  until  the  class  can  give 
promptly  any  sound  called  for,  after  which  represent 
the  scale  upon  the  staff  and  give  practice  upon  the 
same,  the  teacher  using  the  pointer.  Teach  relative 
and  absolute  pitch  as  represented  upon  the  staff,  using 
G  clef  only,  and  to  read  in  key  of  C. 

Drawing. 
Free-hand,  memory,  original  design. 

Gymnastics. 
With  counting  and  music. 

General  Exercises. 
Elements  of  botany  in  spring  and  fall  terms.    Pupils 
encouraged  to  make  collections  of  plants,  and  to  learn 
the  distinguishing  marks  and   the   names    of  all  the 
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flowering  plants  growing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  school. 
Books  of  reference,  Youmans's  Manual,  Gray's  School 
and  Field  Botany.     Vocal  drill. 

Sixth  Geade. 

Reading. 
Fourth  Reader  continued  with  other  reading  as  in  Recitations. 
previous  grade.     Analysis  of  lessons  and  recitations 

as  previously. 

Spelling. 
Spellinoj   with   especial    attention   to    syllabication.  Geograpiii. 

.  .  .  .  .  calaud 

Geographical,  historical,  and  biographical  terms  to  be  other 
spelled.     Do  not  allow  pupils  to  guess  out  the  spelling  no  guess. 
of  words.     If  words  have  all  been  previously  written, 
the  spelling  may  be  largely  oral,  but  make  frequent 
reviews  by  writing. 

Penmanship. 
Copy-books  adapted  to  grade.     Observe   previous  ^^^'^gjg ''^ '^'^ 
directions.     Teach  one  thing  at  a  time.  paper. 

Arithmetic. 
Throuo^h   fractions,   common   and   decimal.      Much  P'^cwcai 

o  '  work. 

practice  upon  problems  outside  the  books. 

Language. 
Analysis   of   sentences.     Impromptu  written   exer-  Logical 

•^  ■'■■'•  analysis. 

cises  daily  to  secure  freedom  of  expression.     Letter-  Diagram. 

writing,  with  attention  to  address,  date,  etc.     Read 

passages  supplying  synonyms  for  words  and  phrases 

specified. 

Geography. 

Complete  the  geography  of  the  United  States,  with  ^^'°^l^  ^ 

the  British  Provinces  and  Mexico.     Teach  topically.      ^o°g"''" 

Vocal  Music. 
Continue  dictation  exercise,  and  practice  with  point-  Two-part 

.        .  singing. 

er,  upon  the  scale.  Prepare  for  two-part  singing  by 
having  one-half  of  the  class  sing  1  while  the  other 
half  sing  3.  Also  2  and  4,  3  and  5  in  the  same  way. 
Teach  any  two-part  exercises  and  songs  by  note, 
always  teaching  carefully  the  lower  part  first. 
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Object- 
drawing. 

Models. 


Vary  the 
exercises. 


Drawing. 
Work   of    previous    years    continued ;  add    object- 
drawing  and  the  drawing  of  models  from  the  flat. 

Gymnastics, 
With  counting  and  music. 

General  Exercises. 
Elements  of  botany  continued.     Recognize  woods 
by  buds,  pith,  bark,  etc. 

Some  family  of  birds  taught. 
Human  body. 

Seventh  Grade. 
Reading. 
Fifth  Reader.  Reading-exercises  conducted  after 
manner  already  explained.  To  vary  the  exercises, 
each  pupil  allowed  to  select  a  paragraph  for  his  own 
reading.  Lessons  carefully  studied  before  reading. 
Much  practice  required  before  recitations  to  enable  the 
pupil  to  acquire  the  power  of  expressing  thoughts  and 
emotions  designed  to  be  excited  by  the  author.  Train 
the  pupil  to  keep  the  wants  of  his  hearers  constantly 
in  mind  as  he  reads.    Continue  recitations  of  selections. 


Spelling. 
Observe  directions  given  in  sixth  grade. 

Penmanshijp. 
Copy-book  adapted  to  grade  ;  teaching  as  before. 

Arithmetic. 
Use  meter,        Tcach  the  principles  of  compound  numbers  and  a 
of^metrk*^^    fcw  of  their  applications,  omitting  the  others.     Teach 
system.       ^]^q  meti'ic  sj'stem,  and  commence  percentage. 


Composi- 
tions by 
rules. 


Language. 

Continue  analysis,  grammatical  forms,  and  derive 
rules  for  the  syntax  of  sentences.  Correct  false  syn- 
tax. Letter-writing  continued.  Construct  compo- 
sitions in  accordance  with    a  method  that   has    been 
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carefully  taught.  Subjects  of  compositions  suggested 
by  the  teacher. 

Geography. 
Make  one  map  of  all  the  continents  and  oceans  on  carver. 
Mercator's  projection.     Teach  North  and  South  Amer- 
ica topically.     Use  parallels  and  meridians  in  drawing. 
Avoid  details. 

History. 
United  States.     Avoid  details.     Do  not  require  the  Recite  by 

topics. 

pupils  to  remember  many  dates.  Teach  topically,  and 
have  recitations  given  in  connection  with  illustrations 
on  the  blackboard.     Pupils  recite  by  topic. 

Vocal  Music. 
Teach  chromatic  scale  by  sharps  and  the  different  Transposi- 
major  scales ;  viz.,  G,  D,  A,  and  E.     Represent  these 
scales,  with  their   proper  signatures,  upon  the  black- 
board, and  give  daily  dictation  exercises  upon  them,  the 
teacher  using  the  pointer. 

Drawing. 
Teach  principles  of  design  ;  pupils  illustrate.    Free-  Prfn^pies- 
hand   and   memory   drawing   continued.      Forms    on  Jl^elt 

f  ,  work. 

larger  scale. 

Gymnastics. 
As  previously  conducted. 

General  Exercises. 
Natural  history.  Analysis  of  plants  and  animals 
continued  for  the  marks  of  future  classification. 
Elementary  exercises  preparatory  to  physiology. 
Encourage  the  pupil  to  make  collections.  Drill  in 
vocal  exercises. 

Eighth  Grade. 

Reading. 
Fifth  Reader.     Observe  previous  directions.    Make,  Historical 
each  week,  a  digest  of  the  news,  which  shall  be  read  grapwcai 
by  the  pupils.     In  the  exercises  preliminary  to  read-  Recuation. 
ing,    let    pupils   give    reasons    for    emphatic   words. 
Historical   and   biographical  facts    continued,  with   a 

19 
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sketch  of  the  author  read,   and  selections  from  his 
works.     Continue  recitations. 


Blank- 
booka. 


Business 
forms. 


Continue  to 
add,  etc. 


Analysis. 

Write 
forms. 


Classify  in 
teaching. 


Read  in  any 
scale. 


Spelling. 
Observe  previous  directions  ;  write  with  pen.    Spell 
words    used    in    geography,    arithmetic,    and    other 
branches. 

Penmanshijp. 
Copy-book   adapted   to   grade.      Observe   previous 
directions.     Write  business  forms,  notes  of  invitation 
and  information. 

Arithmetic. 
Percentage  with  simple   interest.     Oral  arithmetic 
finished.     Practice  upon  practical  problems  outside  the 
book,  with  additional  work  in  the  fundamental  rules  a 
few  minutes  daily. 

Language. 
As  in  previous  grade.     Continue  analysis  and  com- 
position ;    letter-writing;  bills,    advertisements,   tele- 
grams, etc.     False  syntax  corrected. 

Geograjphy. 
Teach  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa ;  plans  as  for  seventh 
grade.  Teach  productions  and  climate  with  reference 
to  the  physical  conditions  upon  which  productions  and 
climate  depend.  Do  not  elaborate  drawings,  but  use 
them  chiefly  to  show  relations. 

History. 
United  States  completed.     See  previous  directions. 

Vocal  Music. 
Review  the  work  of  previous  grades.  Teach  chro- 
matic scale  by  flats,  and  the  scales  of  F,  B",  E^  and 
A*".  Practice  reading  in  any  scale  that  has  been 
taught.  The  pupil  should  be  able  to  name  the  pitch 
of  all  sounds  found  in  each  scale. 


itodels. 
Objects. 


Drawing. 
Work  of  previous  year  continued,  and  drawing  from 
objects  and  models. 
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Gymnastics. 
Exercises  same  in  kind  as  before. 

Natural  History  and  Physiology. 
Continuation  of  the    study   of  natural  objects    for 
future  classification.     Study  the  human  body  with  ref- 
erence to  the  systems,  as  digestive,  circulatory,  etc. 

Ninth  Grade. 

Reading. 
Fifth  Eeader.    Directions  as  previously  given.    Read  General 

^  ■>    o  ^  reading. 

also  from  standard  authors,  and  give  sketches  of  lives  ; 
also  read  from  newspapers  and  periodicals.  Continue 
recitation  of  selections. 


Spelling 
vords  of 
avoiding  words  rarely  or  never  used. 


Review,   selecting  words  of  difficult   orthography.  Make  a 

'  o  o      i     ./  '   vocabulary. 


Arithmetic. 
Complete  the  applications  of  percentage.     Continue  Begin 

^  '■  '■  .  algebra  and 

practice-work  outside  of  book,  with  reviews.     Teach  geometry. 
geometry  and  algebra  without  a  book ;  teach  the  gen- 
eral principles  for  ratio,  roots,  and  mensuration  before 
completing  these  topics  in  arithmetic. 

Discourage  any  extended  practice  beyond  the  appli- 
cations of  interest  in  this  grade,  and  the  use  of  higher 
arithmetics  at  all  times. 

Boolc-heeping . 
Single  entry.     Cash  and   personal   accounts.     Ac- 
counts with  sundry  commodities.     Interest  accounts, 
including  averaging  accounts,  may  be  taught  here. 

Language. 
Observe   previous    directions.      Continue   composi- 
tions, with  careful  criticisms   of  forms  of  expression 
and  arrangement.      Encourage   pupils   to    read  some 


good  authors. 


Geography. 


Teach  the  forms  of  the  lands  and  the  causes  of  the  physical 
forms ;  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  surftice  and 
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Applied 
design. 


Prang, 
Apgar, 
Hoolier, 

etc. 


their  causes.  Teach  causes  of  -winds  and  currents. 
Teach  climate,  and  all  the  causes  that  effect  it.  Teach 
the  forms  of  life  that  exist  in  different  latitudes. 

History. 

Constitution  of  United  States,  with  biography  of 
distinguished  persons. 

Vocal  Music. 

Review  work  of  previous  grades.  Sing  two  and 
three  part  songs,  and  of  the  eight  keys  learned,  al- 
ways teaching  first  the  lower  parts. 

Draiuing. 

Model  and  object  drawing  continued.  Teach  ap- 
plied design.  This  leaves  for  the  High  School  per- 
spective, geometrical  drawing,  historical  ornament, 
and  drawing  from  casts. 

Gymnastics. 
Same  as  in  previous  grade,  with  variety  of  exercises. 

General  Exercises. 

Plants,  simple  classifications,  marks  to  distinguish. 
Animals  and  minerals  as  above.  Elements  of  physi- 
ology. Review  secretion,  and  teach  practical  hy- 
giene. 

Now  begin  to  teach  natural  history  as  a  science, 
under  the  topics,   botany,   zoology,   mineralogy. 


Object- 
lessons 
suggested 
in  reading- 
lessons, 
plants,  etc. 


GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

Object-lessons. 

In  the  primary  grades,  a  series  of  object-lessons  will 
arise  from  the  lessons  taught.  For  instance,  the  read- 
ing-lessons  must  be  taught  by  teaching  objectively  the 
objects  named,  and  the  qualities  of  objects  described. 
Thus  a  series  of  lessons  will  arise  suggested  by  the 
readinsf-lessons  themselves.  All  the  sisruificant  words 
used   in   any   primary    exercise   must   be    objectively 
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taught.      The   lessons    arising   in   this    way    may  be 
called — 

The  First  Series  of  Object-lessons. 
The  teacher  should  now  look  forward  into  the  Inter-  Lessons  on 

form,  color, 

mediate  and  Grammar  schools,  to  find  what  prepara-  etc. 
tion  the  pupil  will  need  that  he  may  enter  these 
schools,  and  pursue  the  course  of  studies  designed  for 
them.  As,  in  this  grade,  those  qualities  of  objects  by 
which  they  are  to  be  classified  will  be  observed,  the 
pupil  will  require  a  thorough  knowledge  of  qualities ; 
a  systematic  course  on  qualities  in  the  order,  form, 
color,  size,  place,  etc.,  should  be  given.  This  will 
constitute  the — 

Second  Series  of  Object-lessons. 

In  the  intermediate  and  grammar  grades,  the  pupils  Minerals. 
being  prepared,  may  begin  to  analyze  objects  for  the  p'™'^- 
marks  of  classification.     Lessons  on  objects  for  future 
classification  will  constitute  the — 

Third  Series  of  Object-lessons. 
These  lessons  are  to  be  o^iven  with  special  reference  Prepare  for 

"  ^  scientific 

to  the  future  sciences  to  be  founded  upon  them.     Care  ftudyin 

•■  lower 

should  be  taken  to  teach  those  marks  that  are  to  be  grades. 
used  in  the  future  classification,  and  in  the  order  in 
which  they  will  be  used.     In  the  primary  grades  teach 
the  first  two  series  ;  in  the  intermediate  grade  the  third 
series. 

All  teaching  should  be  oral  and  objective.  The  aim 
should  be  to  present  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil  just 
what  we  would  teach  him. 

Government. 

Good  order  exists  in  a  school  when  all  the  pupils  are 
performing  their  work  without  unnecessary  noise. 
Love  and  sympathy,  guided  by  common  sense,  are  the 
surest,  as  they  are  the  noblest  agencies  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  school. 

Self-government  is  the  test,  as  it  is  the  end,  of 
school  government. 
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Health  of  the  Pupils. 
Pure  air.  The  teachei*  should  feel  responsible  for  the  health 

of  his  pupils,  so  far  as  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the 
school-room  are  concerned.  He  should  secure  pure  air 
and  avoid  drafts  at  all  times ;  he  should  avoid  all  un- 
necessary chalk-dust,  and  be  careful  that  the  eyes  of 
the  pupils  are  not  injured  by  strong  light  from  the  front 
or  sides.  He  should  secure  correct  position  in  study 
and  recitation,  and  not  omit  physical  exercises. 


Lighting. 
Positions. 


Morals  and  Mannees. 

Character  of  some  kind  will  result  from  all  teaching  ; 
and  the  kind  depends  on  the  method  and  the  spirit  of 
the  teaching ;  the  teacher  should  present  to  the  pupil 
occasions  for  discovering,  and  stating  the  truth,  and 
especially  should  the  ingeuuit}''  of  the  teacher  be  em- 
ployed to  find  expedients  that  will  call  into  exercise  the 
better  affections  of  the  pupils.  He  should  make  occa- 
sions for  giving  brief,  pointed  lessons  on  truthfulness 
and  politeness,  on  the  proper  treatment  of  animals,  on 
punctuality,  obedience,  on  the  treatment  of  property, 
on  tale-bearing,  respect  for  the  aged  and  superiors,  on 
patriotism,  on  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  on 
coveting  or  taking  another's  property,  on  good  behav- 
ior in  public  places,  on  purity  of  thought  and 
action,  on  the  power  of  the  will,  on  the  force  of  habit, 
etc.,  etc. 

Every  instance  of  ill  manners  in  the  intercourse  of 
the  children  with  one  another,  as  well  as  with  the 
teacher  and  the  general  public,  should  be  corrected. 

Order  of  Exercises. 

Every  teacher  should  have  posted  up  in  the  school- 
room an  order  of  exercises  for  each  day  in  the  week, 
assigning  a  definite  time  for  the  beginning  and  ending 
of  each  exercise,  and,  with  rare  exceptions,  should 
adhere  strictly  to  it. 

The  time  for  study,  equally  with  that  for  teaching 
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and  for  recitations,  should  be  provided  for  in  the  order 
of  exercises. 

In  general,  larger  provision  should  be  made  for 
General  Exercises  in  mixed  schools  than  in  graded 
schools. 

Classes  in  the  Schools. 
It  is  desirable  to  have  two  classes  pursuing  the  same 
studies,  and  but  two  classes  in  a  school  under  one 
teacher ;  but  where  a  larger  number  is  necessary,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  reduce  the  number  as  much 
as  possible,  certainly  to  three  or  four. 

Limitations  to  Course  of  Studies. 

A  course  of  studies  can  simply  indicate  the  amount 
and  kind  of  work  to  be  done  in  the  school.  While  it 
should  leave  the  teacher  with  no  doubt  as  to  what  is 
required,  it  should  not  be  so  extremely  minute  as  to 
prevent  the  teacher  from  exercising  his  own  individu- 
ality as  to  methods.  Similar  results  may  be  expected 
in  the  same  grade  through  varying  means.  The  teacher 
should  carry  out  the  sjpirit  of  the  instructions  in  a 
course  of  studies. 

The  preceding  course  includes  studies  for  nine  grades, 
each  grade  requiring  one  year.  And  though  some  pupils 
may  complete  the  course  in  less  time,  it  indicates  the 
maximum  for  each  of  the  several  grades  where  the 
schools  are  kept  thirty-six  or  forty  weeks  in  the  year, 
and  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances. 

Notes. — In  the  Course  "  Calkins  "  refers  to  Calkins's  New  Primary 
Object-Lessons ;  "  How  to  Teach,"  to  Calkins's  book  on  that  sub- 
ject;  " Youmans's,"  to  Miss  Youmans's  Lessons  in  Botany ;  "Shel- 
don," to  Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruction;  "Prang,"  to  the  text 
accompanying  Prang's  Natural-History  Series ;  "  Greene,"  "  Har- 
vey," "  Hadley,"  Lessons  in  Language  by  these  authors  ;  "  Com- 
merce," to  Manual  of  Commerce  ;  "  Hooker,"  to  Hooker's  Child's 
Book  of  Nature  ;  "  Carver,"  to  Miss  Elvira  Carver's  Topics  in  Geo- 
graphy ;  "Apgar,"  to  Apgar's  Natural-History  Studies;  "Music 
Teacher,"  to  the  National  Music  Teacher. 
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[B.] 
ADDEESS  OF  HON.  P.  EMOET  ALDEICH. 

Delivered   before    Massachusetts    State    Teachers'  Association, 

December  28,  1877. 


Mr.  President  :  I  have  not  ventured  to  appear  before  this 
association  of  teachers  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  questions 
relating  to  systems  or  methods  of  instruction  with  which  you 
are  familiar  and  I  am  not.  The  single  object  I  have  in  view  is 
to  submit  some  considerations  upon  what  may  properly  enough 
be  called  the  legal  or  constitutional  powers  of  civil  government, 
as  established  among  us,  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  popular 
education. 

What  may  the  State  do,  and  what  ought  it  to  do,  to  provide 
for  and  promote  the  education  of  the  people?  First,  what  are 
we  to  understand  by  the  term  State  ?  With  the  citizens  of  a 
self-governing  Commonwealth  like  ours,  the  word  has  no  such 
limited  meaning  as  would  satisfy  the  subjects  of  a  government 
resting  upon  a  narrower  basis  than  the  free  consent  of  the 
governed. 

Nor  is  the  word  employed  in  our  question  a  synouyme  for 
government  or  administration.  The  forms  of  government 
change  ;  administrations  follow  each  other  in  rapid  succession  ; 
the  policy  of  the  controlling  majority  of  to-day  may  be  repu- 
diated by  that  of  to-morrow ;  but  the  State  remains,  through 
all  these  vicissitudes,  unchanged,  indestructible,  and  immortal. 
France,  though  rent  by  a  century  of  revolution  and  counter- 
revolution, has  never  lost  its  identity;  but  through  and  after 
every  convulsion  has  continued  to  be  the  same  France  still,  and, 
through  all  changes  of  dynasties,  has  maintained  its  place  as  one 
of  the  States  of  Europe.  And  England,  whether  under  the 
reign  of  a  Tudor  or  a  Stuart,  or  controlled  by  the  stalwart  arm 
of  a  Cromwell,  has,  in  the  steady  growth  of  a  thousand  years, 
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no  more  lost  her  individuality,  than  has  one  of  the  sturdy  oaks 
springing  from  her  soil  and  numbering  as  many  years.  And  to 
use  a  single  other  illustration,  this  ancient  Commonwealth, 
in  the  comprehensive  and  true  sense  of  the  term,  has  been 
and  remained  the  same  State  or  jural  society  throughout  her 
colonial,  provincial,  provisional,  and  constitutional  periods. 

A  distinguished  representative  of  this  State,  in  a  speech  of 
great  eloquence  and  true  historical  insight,  delivered  a  few 
months  since  in  the  National  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
presentation  from  Massachusetts  to  the  United  States  of  the 
statues  of  John  Winthrop  and  Samuel  Adams,  said,  "  When 
John  Winthrop  died,  in  1649,  the  colony  of  which  he  had  been 
the  foremost  planter  was  firmly  established  as  a  Christian 
8tate:' 

And  this  was  true,  although,  as  every  reader  of  our  colonial 
history  knows,  the  colony  had  then  been  in  existence  only  nine- 
teen years,  and  scarcely  more  than  twenty  of  the  more  than 
three  hundred  towns  now  found  on  the  map  of  the  State  had 
then  been  organized,  and  these  twenty  were  occupied  by  only  a 
few  thousand  inhabitants ;  yet  not  only  had  a  colony  been 
planted,  but  a  State  had  been  formed  :  the  germinal  life  of  a 
great  commonwealth  was  already  manifest.  The  college,  the 
public  schools,  the  church,  the  town-meeting,  had  all  at  that 
early  period  been  instituted,  and  became,  and  have  ever  since 
remained,  great  factors  in  the  material  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  a  State  which  has  no  superior  and  few  equals  among 
the  civil  and  political  communities  of  men.  But  let  us  pursue 
our  definition  a  little  further.  , 

"A  nation,"  says  Milton  (and  the  same  is  true  of  a  com- 
monwealth), "ought  to  be  as  one  huge  Christian  personage,  one 
mighty  growth  or  stature  of  an  honest  man,  as  big  and  compact 
in  virtue  as  in  body,  for  look  what  the  ground  and  causes  are 
of  single  happiness  to  one  man,  the  same  ye  shall  find  them  to 
a  whole  State." 

And  Burke  affirms  that  "  the  State  ought  not  to  be  considered 
as  a  partnership  agreement,  to  be  taken  up  for  a  little  temporary 
interest,  and  dissolved  at  the  fancy  of  the  parties.  It  is  to  be 
looked  on  with  other  reverence,  because  it  is  not  a  partnership 
in  things  subservient  to  the  gross  animal  existence  of  a  tem- 

20 
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poraiy  and  perishable  nature.  It  is  a  partnership  in  all  science; 
a  partnership  in  all  art;  a  partnership  in  every  virtue,  and  in  all 
perfection." 

"  The  State,"  says  Lieber,  "  is  a  form  and  faculty  of  mankind 
to  lead  the  species  towards  a  greater  perfection."  From  these 
brief  expositions  it  will  be  seen  that  the  State  may  antedate  all 
specific  forms  of  constitutions  and  governments  ;  it  adopts  the 
one  and  organizes  the  other  as  convenient  and,  perhaps,  neces- 
sary instruments  for  carrying  into  execution  the  objects  of  its 
own  existence. 

And  it  is  of  this  original,  necessary,  continuous,  identical 
organization  of  human  society,  that  the  question  is  propounded, 
"  What  are  its  rights  and  duties  in  relation  to  the  important  sub- 
ject of  Education?"  The  administration  of  to-day  may  have 
for  its  immediate  and  specific  duty  the  completion  of  some 
great  enterprise  of  internal  improvement,  the  reorganization  of 
the  judiciary,  or  some  other  department  of  government,  or  the 
revision  and  codification  of  the  laws  of  the  State ;  but  these 
duties  are  temporary  and  occasional,  and  pass  away  with  the 
doing  of  them.  But  the  paramount  obligation  of  the  State  to 
.provide  for  the  education  of  each  and  every  succeeding  genera- 
tion grows  out  of  an  imperative  and  never-ending  duty.  If 
the  ground  and  reason  of  this  duty  be  demanded  of  us,  we  have 
only  to  answer,  that  it  arises  out  of  the  correlative  right,  pos- 
sessed by  the  State  to  do,  and  require  to  be  done,  whatever  is 
necessary  for  its  orderly  development  and  its  highest  good. 
And  for  these  purposes  the  State  is  clothed  with  powers  which 
it  cannot  omit  to  exercise,  without  moral  guilt,  any  more  than 
the  individual  citizen  can  neglect  to  employ  the  faculties  with 
which  he  is  endowed  for  his  own  welfare  and  that  of  those  with 
whom  he  is  associated  in  the  various  relations  of  life.  Now,  it 
is  among  the  common-places  of  the  subject  to  remark,  that 
education  tends  to  diminish  or  prevent  vice  and  crime,  and 
consequent  poverty  ;  three  formidable  evils  which  imperil  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  the  State.  And  therefore,  from  the  sim- 
plest application  of  the  law  of  self-defence,  or  self-preservation, 
arise  the  right  and  duty  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  provide  for 
that  kind  and  degree  of  education  which  will  most  efiectually 
guard  the  State  from  the  consequences  of  these  primal  and 
destructive   evils.     But  the    right  and  duty  of  the  State   to 
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furnish  the  means  of  education  to  the  people  are  not  to  be 
measured  and  limited  by  the  law  of  self-preservation  alone.  It 
is  not  enough  to  teach  the  child  to  avoid  vice  :  he  must  be  taught 
what  virtue  is,  and  how  to  practice  it.  That  would  be  a  very- 
defective  system  of  education  which  should  expose  the  wicked- 
ness of  crime,  but  fail  to  make  manifest  the  beauty  of  loyalty 
to  the  State,  and  the  duty  of  willing  obedience  to  its  laws,  and 
a=  ready  acceptance  and  performance  by  every  citizen  of  his 
share  of  the  burdens  and  responsibility  of  carrying  the  State 
forward  in  every  virtue,  and  to  all  perfection. 

Let  us,  then,  proceed  to  consider  what  that  education  is,  or 
should  be,  which  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  the  State  to  provide 
for,  and  in  what  manner  that  right  is  to  be  asserted  and  the 
duty  performed. 

It  is,  I  think,  no  longer  regarded  as  an  open  question  in  any 
of  the  States  of  this  Union,  certainly  not  here  in  New  England, 
that  primary  education  should  be  provided  for  in  public  schools, 
supported  by  equal  taxation,  or  by  a  permanent  fund  supplied 
by  the  State,  or  in  part  by  both. 

But  passing  beyond  the  primary  schools,  we  come  immedi- 
ately upon  what  some  regard  as  debatable  ground  ;  for  there  are 
those,  even  among  the  professed  friends  of  popular  education, 
who  deny  the  right  to  maintain  by  general  taxation,  or  other 
appropriations  of  the  public  funds,  high  schools,  technical 
schools,  academies,  colleges,  and  universities,  which,  though 
open  to  all  alike,  are  never  entered,  it  is  said,  except  by  com- 
paratively few. 

And  now,  leaving  that  part  of  the  subject,  which  is  not  a 
matter  of  controversy,  to  wit,  the  right  and  duty  of  the  State 
to  maintain  schools  for  primary  education,  I  affirm,  first,  that  it 
has  been  the  settled  and  prevalent  policy  of  these  States,  as 
well  as  of  the  general  government  itself,  to  grant  State  or 
governmental  support  to  schools  of  every  grade,  from  the 
primary  up  to  and  including  the  university  ;  and,  furthermore, 
that  this  was  the  accepted  theory  and  practice  of  the  colonies 
before  the  States  were  organized  as  they  now  exist.  And, 
secondly,  I  shall  contend  that  this  policy  should  not  now  be 
abandoned,  but,  on  the  contrary,  should  be  continued  and 
extended,  to  meet  the  growing  necessities  of  the  greatly  enlarged 
and  ever-expanding  field  of  human  knowledge  and  acquisition. 
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I  should  not  feel  justified  in  consuming  the  time  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, this  morning,  by  reading  the  numerous  extracts  I  have 
made  from  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  several  States,  and 
of  the  United  States,  in  support  of  my  first  proposition.  I  shall 
therefore  content  myself  with  presenting  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  proofs  from  these  ample  sources  of  evidence.  But  first 
let  me  call  attention  to  the  large  and  liberal  views  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  hand  of  some  of  the  first  minds,  who  laid  so  deep  and 
broad  the  foundations  of  these  States,  that  no  madness  of  fac- 
tion, nor  lawless  spirit  of  revolution,  has  yet  been  able  to  over- 
throw them. 

These  wise  builders  of  empire  foresaw  that  the  welfare  and 
continued  existence  of  the  State  demanded,  not  only  that 
knowledge  of  a  rudimentary  character  should  be  widely  dijffused 
among  the  people,  but  that  public  provision  should  be  made  for 
the  acquisition  of  those  higher  ranges  and  degrees  of  knowledge, 
without  which  the  State  can  never  attain  that  mighty  growth 
and  stature  of  an  honest  man  embraced  in  Milton's  just  descrip- 
tion t)f  what  a  State  should  become. 

In  his  work  on  government,  John  Adams  declares  that  "  the 
instruction  of  the  people,  in  every  kind  of  knowledge  that  can 
be  of  use  to  them  in  the  practice  of  their  moral  duties  as  men, 
citizens,  and  Christians,  and  of  their  political  and  civil  duties, 
as  members  of  society  and  freemen,  ought  to  be  the  care  of  the 
public,  and  all  who  have  any  share  in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs. 
The  education  here  intended  is  not  merely  that  of  the  children 
of  the  rich  and  noble,  but  of  every  rank  and  class  of  people, 
dow^n  to  the  lowest  and  poorest.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  schools  for  the  education  of  all  should  be  placed  at  con- 
venient distances,  and  maintained  at  the  public  expense.  The 
revenues  of  the  State  would  be  applied  infinitely  better,  more 
charitably,  wisely,  usefully,  and  therefore  politically,  in  this 
way,  than  even  in  maintaining  the  poor.  This  would  be  the 
best  way  of  preventing  the  existence  of  the  poor." 

Again,  he  says  in  the  same  work  :  "Laws  for  the  liberal 
education  of  youth,  especially  of  the  lower  class  of  people,  are 
so  extremely  wise  and  useful,  that,  to  a  humane  and  generous 
mind,  no  expense  for  this  purpose  would  be  thought  extrava- 
gant." 

"A  popular  government,"  says   Madison,  "  without  popular 
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information,  or  the  means  of  acquiring  it,  is  but  a  prologue  to 
a  farce  or  tragedy,  or  perhaps  to  both.  Knowledge  will  for- 
ever govern  ignorance  ;  and  a  people  who  mean  to  be  their  own 
governors  must  arm  themselves  with  the  power  which  knowledge 
gives No  error  is  more  certain  than  the  one  pro- 
ceeding from  a  hasty  and  superficial  view  of  the  subject :  that 
the  people  at  large  have  no  interest  in  the  establishment  of 
academies,  colleges,  and  universities,  where  a  few  only,  and 
those  not  of  the  poorer  classes,  can  obtain  for  their  sons  the 
advantages  of  superior  education.  It  is  thought  to  be  unjust, 
that  all  should  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  a  part,  and  that,  too, 
the  part  least  needing  it. 

"If  provision  were  not  made  at  the  same  time  for  every  part, 
the  objection  would  be  a  natural  one.  But  besides  the  considera- 
tion, when  the  higher  seminaries  belong  to  a  plan  of  general 
education,  that  it  is  better  for  the  poorer  classes  to  have  the  aid  of 
the  richer,  by  a  general  tax  of  property,  than  that  every  parent 
should  provide,  at  his  own  expense,  for  the  education  of  his 
children,  it  is  certain  that  every  class  is  interested  in  establish- 
ments which  give  to  the  human  mind  its  highest  improvement, 
and  to  every  country  its  truest  and  most  durable  celebrity. 

"  Learned  institutions  ought  to  he  favorite  objects  ivith  every 
free  people.     They  throw  that  light  over  the  public  mind  which  is 
the  best  security  against  crafty  and  dangerous  encroachments  on 
the  public  liberty.     .     .     .   • . 

"But  why  should  it  be  necessary,  in  this  case,  to  distinguish 
society  into  classes,  according  to  their  property?  When  it  is 
considered  that  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  academies, 
colleges,  and  universities  are  a  provision,  not  merely  for  the 
existing  generation,  but  for  succeeding  ones  also, — that  in  govern- 
ments like  ours,  a  constant  rotation  of  property  results  from  the 
free  scope  to  industry,  and  from  the  laws  of  inheritance, — and 
when  it  is  considered,  moreover,  how  much  of  the  exertions  and 
privations  of  all  are  meant,  not  for  themselves,  but  for  their 
posterity, — there  can  be  little  ground  for  objections  from  any 
class  to  plans  of  which  every  class  must  have  its  turn  of  benefits. 
The  rich  man,  when  contributing  to  a  permanent  plan  for  the 
education  of  the  poor,  ought  to  reflect  that  he  is  providing  for 
his  own  descendants  ;  and  the  poor  man,  who  concurs  in  a  pro- 
vision for  those  who  are  not  poor,  that  at  no  distant  day  it  may 
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be  enjoyed  by  descendants  from  himself.     It  does  not  require  a 
long  life  to  witness  these  vicissitudes  of  fortune." 

The  views  of  Jefferson  upon  the  same  subject  may  be  found 
clearly  expressed  in  a  bill  early  prepared  by  him  for  the  Legis- 
lature of  Virginia.  It  provided  for  a  system  of  common  schools, 
and  also  for  ten  colleges,  one  for  each  of  the  ten  districts  into 
which  the  State  was  to  be  divided,  and  for  one  university  for 
the  sciences.  Unfortunately  for  that  great  State,  this  compre- 
hensive system  of  schools  for  the  education  of  its  people  in  the 
lower  and  higher  branches  of  knowledge  was  not  adopted  at 
the  time,  and  was  only  in  part  realized  many  years  afterwards, 
through  the  persistent  efforts  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  the  founding 
of  what  is  now  known  as  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  in  a 
very  inadequate  provision  for  the  support  of  common  schools. 
These  sagacious  and  far-reaching  views  as  to  the  necessity  and 
extent  of  popular  education  were  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the 
eminent  statesmen  and  scholars  whose  words  I  have  quoted,  as 
could  easily  be  shown  by  liberal  quotations  from  the  writings  of 
many  of  their  most  distinguished  contemporaries.  They  are  the 
deliberately  expressed  opinions  of  men  by  whose  wisdom  and 
foresight  states  were  formed  and  a  nation  created,  which  can 
only  be  destroyed  when  the  descendants  of  the  founders  shall 
forget  the  wisdom,  and  cease  to  practice  the  self-denying  virtues 
of  their  fathers.  The  founders  of  our  institutions  clearly  per- 
ceived that  popular  government  could  not  rest  securely  on  popu- 
lar ignorance,  and  that  knowledge,  and  not  merely  the  rudiments 
of  it,  generally  disseminated  among  the  people,  is  essential  to 
the  stability  of  that  form  of  government  which  depends  for  its 
existence  on  the  will  of  the  governed.  Nor  were  these  views 
first  entertained  and  expressed  by  the  founders  of  our  Republic. 
They  were  among  the  rich  inheritances  of  civil  wisdom  derived 
from  the  colonial  period  of  our  history,  as  shown,  among  other 
proofs,  by  the  celebrated  ordinance  passed  in  the  year  sixteen 
hundred  and  forty-seven,  by  the  general  court  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Colony,  and  which  is  too  familiar  to  need  quotation  before 
this  well-informed  assembly. 

This  ordinance,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  founded  on  the 
assumed  right  of  the  State  to  require  that  schools  shall  be  sup- 
ported by  public  taxation,  wherein  the  youth  of  the  State, 
whether   they   be   the    sons  of  tax-paying   or   uon-tax-paying 
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parents,  may  be  educated  in  the  higher  branches  of  learning, 
and  fitted  to  pursue  still  further  their  studies  in  the  university. 

And  it  is  well-known  history,  that  at  a  date  earlier  than  that 
of  the  ordinance  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made,  the 
colonial  legislature  gave  to  Harvard  University  five  hundred 
pounds,  which  was  only  the  first  of  a  series  of  benefactions 
that  venerable  institution  has  received  from  the  State,  and 
which,  if  her  necessities  require  it,  and  her  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  sound  learning  and  civil  wisdom  render  her  deserving 
of  the  public  confidence,  should  be  repeated  as  new  exigencies 
arise ;  not,  indeed,  primarily  or  ultimately  for  her  special  bene- 
fit, but  that  the  light  of  all  science,  and  art,  and  literature, 
may  be  shed  abroad  over  her  wide  constituency.  And  this 
public  munificence  should  not  be  confined  to  this,  but  extended 
to  other  similar  institutions,  so  that  the  latest  and  best  results 
of  study,  investigation,  and  discovery  in  every  department  of 
knowledge  shall  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  no 
longer  remain  the  peculiar  possession  of  a  few. 

In  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  adopted  nearly  one 
hundred  years  ago,  will  be  found  this  declaration  of  princi- 
ples : — 

"Wisdom  and  knowledge,  as  well  as  virtue,  diffused  gener- 
ally among  the  body  of  the  people,  being  necessary  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  their  rights  and  liberties,  and  as  these  depend  on 
spreading  the  opportunities  and  advantages  of  education  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  among  the  different  orders  of 
the  people,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  legislatures  and  magistrates, 
in  all  future  periods  of  this  Commonwealth,  to  cherish  the 
interests  of  literature  and  the  sciences,  and  all  seminaries  of 
them,  especially  the  university  at  Cambridge,  public  schools, 
and  grammar  schools  in  the  towns ;  to  encourage  private  socie- 
ties and  public  institutions,  rewards  and  immunities  for  the 
promotion  of  agriculture,  arts,  sciences,  commerce,  trades, 
manufactures,  and  a  natural  history  of  the  country." 

Substantially  the  same  declaration  may  be  found  in  the  con- 
stitution of  New  Hampshire,  and  I  know  not  in  how  many  other 
of  the  State  constitutions.  I  may  have  occasion,  in  a  later  stage 
of  this  discussion,  to  refer  again  to  these  constitutional  declara- 
tions. I  only  desire  now,  in  passing,  to  remind  you,  that  these 
are  not  the  opinions  of  an  accidental  and  temporary  majority, 
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of  a  sect  or  party,  but  are  rather  the  solemnly  expressed  and 
long-cherished  principles  of  a  whole  people  ;  and  also  to  observe, 
that  the  duty  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  promote  the  cause  of 
education  is  placed  on  the  same  footing  precisely  as  that  of 
promoting  trade,  commerce,  and  manufactures.  And  when  you 
recall  how  much  has  been  done  by  the  State  and  general  gov- 
ernments to  foster  and  advance  these  material  interests,  you 
will  be  furnished  with  a  standard  by  which  to  measure  the 
extent  to  which  the  State  may  properly  go  in  the  support  of  its 
institutions  of  learning.  Indeed,  in  no  other  way  can  the  State 
so  certainly  promote  trade,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  agri- 
culture, as  by  bringing  within  the  reach  of  those  who  are  to 
ensrasre  in  these  OTeat  industries  the  means  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion.  I  do  not  use  the  term  liberal,  in  this  connection,  in  any 
technical  or  narrow  sense.  I  mean  an  education  which  shall  not 
only  enable  its  possessor  to  perform  with  skill  the  manual  exer- 
cises of  his  trade  or  vocation,  but  which  shall  also  enable  him 
to  comprehend  and  fully  understand  the  laws  and  principles  of 
that  trade  or  vocation,  and  all  related  subjects. 

Massachusetts,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present,  made  liberal  grants  of  her  public  lands, 
situated  in  what  was  then  the  district  of  Maine,  to  numerous 
academies  established  in  nearly  every  county  of  the  State ;  and 
from  time  to  time  the  State  has  made  grants  of  money  to  Har- 
vard, as  I  have  already  stated,  and  also  to  other  colleges  in  the 
Commonwealth ;  and,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  has  made 
repeated  appropriations  to  that  department  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity which  was  created  and  presided  over  by  the  peerless 
Agassizs  A  liberal  grant  of  land  by  the  State  was  also  made 
to  the  School  of  Technology,  in  this  city ;  and  within  the  last 
decade  a  grant  of  $50,000  from,  the  State  treasury  was  made 
to  the  School  of  Industrial  Science,  in  the  city  of  Worcester, — 
a  school,  allow  me  to  say,  which,  though  recently  founded,  has 
already  sent  forth  several  classes  of  young  men  competent  to 
conduct  with  intelligence  and  skill  almost  any  of  the  numerous 
branches  of  industry  upon  which  the  wealth  and  material  pros- 
perity of  the  State  so  largely  depend  ;  so  that  the  State — I  do 
not  mean  the  State  treasury,  but  the  Slate  in  a  better  sense — 
has  received  more  than  an  equivalent  for  its  grant  of  money. 

In  addition  to  the  evidence  contained  in  the  laws  and  consti- 
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tutions  of  the  States,  from  which  I  have  made  large  extracts, 
but  now  pass  without  reading,  to  show  that  it  has  been  the 
prevailing  and  settled  American  doctrine  and  policy  to  use  the 
public  funds  for  the  support  of  schools  of  the  higher  as  well  as 
of  the  lower  grades,  the  fact  may  be  stated,  that  from  the  pas- 
sage of  the  celebrated  ordinance  of  1787  to  the  present  time. 
Congress  has  granted  and  reserved  millions  of  acres  of  the 
rich  public  domain  for  both  classes  of  schools ;  and  within  the 
last  decade  and  a  half  has  granted  many  thousand  acres  to  each 
State  in  the  Union  for  the  special  purpose  of  founding  and  sup- 
porting agricultural  colleges.  And  it  is  in  pursuance  of  the 
same  policy,  and  founded  on  the  same  right  in  the  State,  that 
laws  have  been  enacted  authorizing  towns  and  cities  to  raise 
money  by  taxation  for  the  establishment  of  public  libraries ; 
which  is  only  another  mode  of  providing  means  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people,  and  thus,  in  the  language  of  the  sage  of 
Montpelier,  "  throwing  the  light  of  knowledge  over  the  public 
mind." 

This  imperfect  review  of  the  colonial  and  of  the  federal  and 
state  legislation  during  the  entire  period  of  our  constitutional 
history,  including,  especially,  the  wise  provisions  found  in  the 
constitutions  of  most  of  the  States,  establishes  beyond  contro- 
versy the  fact,  that  the  people  of  this  country  have  from  the 
beginning  believed,  and  acted  upon  the  belief,  that  it  is  both 
the  right  and  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  funds  for  the  endow- 
ment and  support  of  schools  of  the  higher  as  well  as  of  the 
lower  orders.  And  this  policy  has  been  steadily  pursued  with 
the  clear  understanding,  that  although  the  higher  institutions 
thus  endowed  were  open  to  all,  yet  that  but  comparatively  few 
would  ever  enter  their  halls  or  derive  direct  personal  benefit 
from  them.  The  founders  of  these  States — the  far-seeino: 
authors  of  our  early  institutions — did  not  seek  to  adapt  their 
plans  to  the  narrow  wants  and  necessities  merely  of  their  own 
day  and  generation  :  they  built  for  all  time,  and  hoped  the 
republic  they  were  founding  would  be  perpetual ;  and  therefore 
founded  it  upon  the  rock  of  unchanging  principle,  and  not  upon 
the  shifting  sands  of  a  temporary  and  selfish  expediency.  And 
what  well-informed  student  of  our  constitutional  and  leo;islative 
history  will  now  venture  to  affirm,  that  the  men  who  laid  so 
securely   the   foundations    of  our   political    institutions,  acted 
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under  some  misapprehension  of  the  rights  of  the  State  in  their 
comprehensive  provisions  for  the  education  of  the  people  ?  And 
shall  the  policy  they  inaugurated  be  abandoned  as  unwise  and 
indefensible,  at  a  time  when  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  are 
almost  indefinitely  extended,  and  the  necessity  for  schools  of 
liberal  endowments  correspondingly  increased  ?  In  no  age  of 
the  world  has  the  truth  that  "  knowledge  is  power  "  been  so 
manifest  as  in  the  present ;  and  that  nation  which  shall  maintain 
the  most  advanced  system  of  popular  education  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  will  in  the  end  triumph  over  all  competitors,  as  has  been 
conspicuously  shown  within  the  last  few  years  in  the  national 
contests  of  Europe,  both  in  peace  and  war.  And  if  New  Eng- 
land would  maintain  its  position  of  power  and  influence  among 
the  States  of  this  ever-expanding  Union,  it  can  only  be  done 
by  maintaining  and  placing  within  the  reach  of  all  the  people 
institutions  of  superior  education.  It  is  within  the  memory  of 
living  scholars  when  the  declaration  that  this  was  an  open  or 
debatable  question  would  have  been  listened  to  with  surprise 
and  an  emphatic  dissent  by  every  friend  of  popular  education. 
But  indications  have  not  been  w\antiiig  in  certain  influential 
quarters  within  the  last  few  years  of  a  purpose  to  overthrow  or 
essentially  modify  the  liberal  policy  of  our  fathers  in  regai-d  to 
the  public  provision  of  means  and  opportunities  for  the  educa- 
tion of  all  classes  of  the  people  in  all  departments  of  useful 
knowledge.  I  find  some  evidence  of  this  purpose  in  a  letter, 
recently  published,  from  the  president  of  our  oldest  and,  in 
some  respects,  most  distinguished  college,  addressed  to  a  pro- 
fessor in  a  Southern  university.  The  distinguished  author  of 
this  letter  says  : — 

"  I  am  not  in  favor  of  supporting  schools  above  the  grammar- 
school  grade  completely  by  taxation.  I  hold  that  the  parents 
of  children  who  go  to  high  schools  should  contribute  a  part  of 
the  cost  of  maintaining  such  schools.  Suppose,  for  example, 
that  the  high  school  in  a  city  of  40,000  inhabitants  costs  $30,000 
a  year,  besides  the  interest  upon  the  city's  investment  in  land, 
buildings,  and  equipment  for  the  school,  and  that  there  are  500 
children  in  the  school,  I  think  it  more  just  and  expedient  that 
the  parents  of  each  child  should  pay  $40  or  $50  a  year  for  their 
child's  great  privilege,  than  that  the  city  should  bear  the  whole 
charge,  provided  the  city  maintain  a  certain  number  of  free 
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places  for  the  promising  children  of  persons  too  poor  to  pay  a 
tuition  fee." 

"Elementary  education  is  of  direct  and  universal  benefit,  and 
is  not  only  a  legitimate,  but  the  most  legitimate  public  charge. 
.  Diffused  elementary  education  is  one  of  the  essential 
conditions  of  the  formation  of  that  sound  national  character, 
upon  which  the  safety  of  our  political  institutions  does  abso- 
lutely depend.  But  the  secondary  and  superior  education  seem 
to  me  to  stand  upon  a  different  basis.  They,  too,  are  necessary 
to  the  State ;  but  the  selected  individuals  who  receive  such 
prolonged  training  profit  so  much  personally,  that  they  or 
their  parents  should  pay  part  of  the  cost.  Let  the  great 
majority  of  parents  who  can  afford  it  pay  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
their  children's  education,  and  let  the  meritorious  scholars, 
whose  friends  are  too  poor  to  pay  for  them,  have  help  from  the 
public  purse  proportioned  to  their  needs." 

This  language  of  the  eminent  scholar  who  wrote  that  letter 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  that  of  the  eminent  statesman 
whose  words  on  the  same  subject  were  quoted  in  the  early  part 
of  this  address,  and  who  was  one  of  the  wisest  that  sat  in 
counsel  at  the  formation  of  our  present  federal  constitution, 
and  who,  after  passing  through  many  of  the  lower  but  conspicu- 
ous grades  of  the  public  service,  &c(\m\:'u\g  practical  knowledge 
and  civil  wisdom  as  he  advanced,  finally  rose  to  the  exalted 
position  of  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation  ;  and  from  that  van- 
tage-ground of  observation  declared  it  was  right,  equitable, 
and  expedient,  that  the  State  should  provide  for  the  higher  as 
well  as  the  primary  education  of  the  youth  of  a  people  who 
would  be  free,  and  at  the  same  time  be  capable  of  self-govern- 
ment. Does  not  the  reasoning  of  our  modern  scholar  proceed 
upon  a  too  limited  view  of  facts,  which  must  be  taken  into 
account  before  any  safe  or  proper  conclusion  can  be  reached? 
Government  touches  and  affects  the  governed  in  a  thousand 
different  ways,  and  its  whole  scope  and  purpose  must  be  kept 
in  view  if  we  would  judge  correctly  of  any  one  of  its  operations. 

If  we  were  to  regard  alone  the  exercise  of  power  on  the  part 
of  government,  in  taxing  the  whole  people  for  the  support  of 
schools,  from  which  comparatively  few  only  of  the  people  will 
be  directly  benefited,  we  should  have  less  difficulty  in  demon- 
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strating  its  injustice.  But  no  one  would  reason  thus  who  is 
accustomed  to  contemplate  government  in  action,  and  to  study 
its  manifold  and  complex  operations.  There  never  was,  and  in 
the  nature  of  things  cannot  be,  a  law  authorizing  a  direct  or 
indirect  tax  which  will  operate  with  equal  fairness  upon  the 
whole  tax-paying  portion  of  the  people.  There  never  was  any 
considerable  appropriation  of  public  money  for  a  general  pur- 
pose from  which  some  did  not  derive  more  and  some  less  than 
an  equal  share  of  benefit. 

To  determine  whether  a  law  or  apolicy  of  government  is  just 
or  not  in  its  operation,  it  becomes  necessary  not  only  to  exam- 
ine the  provisions  and  operation  of  the  single  law  in  question, 
but  the  whole  system  of  which  it  forms  a  part  must  be 
examined,  and  its  place  in  and  its  relation  to  the  whole  observed. 
On  what  principle,  for  instance,  does  the  general  government 
maintain  a  post-office  department,  at  an  annual  expense  of  many 
millions  of  dollars  beyond  its  receipts,  when  it  is  well  known 
that  in  the  New  England  and  Middle  and  some  of  the  Western 
States  the  revenues  of  the  department  are  more  than  sufficient 
to  pay  the  expenses  in  those  States,  and  that  the  surplus,  with 
millions  more  drawn  directly  from  the  public  treasury,  go  to 
support  a  non-paying  mail  service  in  the  Southern  States,  and 
in  other  sparsely  settled  portions  of  the  country.  What  justice 
is  there  in  compelling  one  citizen  to  pay  for  transporting  the 
correspondence  of  another?  Why  tax  one  class  of  States  to 
furnish  mail  facilities  to  another  class  of  States  ?  The  argument 
is  long,  but  the  conclusion  may  be  briefly  stated,  that  this 
department  of  government,  which  at  first  view  rests  upon  such 
apparent  injustice,  is  maintained  on  the  principle  that  the  gen- 
eral welfare  is  promoted  by  this  uniform  and  well-regulated 
system  of  communication  for  all  the  people,  and  between  the 
different  sections  of  the  country ;  and  also  because  those  parts 
of  the  country  which  are  taxed  to  support  this  department  may 
derive  peculiar  benefits  from  the  operation  of  other  laws,  or  in 
the  administration  of  other  departments  of  government. 

Eecently,  the  large  award  of  five  millions  and  a  half  of  dol- 
lars was  made  against  our  government,  and  which  is  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  federal  treasury,  for  benefits  secured  by  treaty  for 
a  single  and  limited  branch  of  industry  in  which  only  com- 
paratively few  of  our  people  ever  engage.     Why  should  the 
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industry  and  resources  of  the  whole  country  be  taxed  for  that 
from  which  so  few  can  ever  hope  to  derive  any  direct  pecuniary 
benefit?  It  is  because  the  whole  country  will  derive  indirect 
benefit  from  the  successful  prosecution  of  this  industry  by  a 
few,  just  as  the  whole  community  cannot  fail  to  be  indirectly 
benefited  by  the  superior  education  of  even  a  few  only  of  its 
members. 

In  like  manner,  it  may  be  asked.  How  can  the  Act  of  Congress 
be  justified  which  granted  with  more  than  imperial  munificence 
alternate  sections  of  the  public  lands,  amounting  to  millions  of 
acres,  to  the  Pacific  railway  corporations,  to  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  their  roads?  It  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  by  the 
construction  of  this  great  international  work,  other  portions  of 
the  public  lands  will  be  brought  into  an  earlier  and  more  profit- 
able market,  or  that  the  road  will  or  can  be  used  by  the 
government  for  military  or  other  governmental  purposes. 

These  gigantic  corporations,  with  their  railway  reaching  from 
the  rising  to  the  setting  sun,  will  derive  from  these  grants  of  land 
incalculable  and  peculiar  benefits  not  participated  in  by  the  citi- 
zens generally,  or  by  the  government ;  and  if  this  act  of  the 
government  were  alone  to  be  the  subject  of  our  inquiry,  we 
should  say  there  had  been  a  most  profligate,  if  not  corrupt,  waste 
of  public  property.  But  when  we  raise  our  contemplation  to  a 
broader  view  of  the  subject,  and  see  how  important  to  the  whole 
country  that  the  distant  portions  should  be  bound  together  and 
brought  into  easy  and  rapid  communication,  we  easily  reconcile 
the  apparent  partial  evil  with  the  universal  good.  Again,  there 
is  not  an  act  of  the  general  government  establishing  a  light- 
house at  any  point  along  our  extended  seaboard,  and  whose 
lights  are  kept  nightly  burning  at  the  public  expense,  to  guide 
the  mariner  engaged  in  private  enterprises  of  commerce  over 
the  perilous  deep  to  and  from  his  destined  harbor,  that  could 
not  be  assailed  with  equal  justice  and  upon  the  same  ground  as 
the  laws  for  the  support  of  high  schools  and  other  institutions  of 
superior  education,  by  equal  taxation,  or  by  an  appropriation  of 
the  public  funds. 

We  have  seen  that  the  same  articles  of  the  State  constitutions 
which  authorize  and  enjoin  upon  legislatures  the  duty  of  encour- 
aging and  promoting  trade,  commerce,  manufactures,  and  agri- 
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culture,  also  demand  that  they  shall  at  all  times  encourage  and 
promote  education,  and  all  seminaries  thereof. 

Under  authority  derived  from  one  of  these  "constitutional  pro- 
visions, the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  has  expended 
nearly  or  quite  $18,000,000  to  build  four  or  five  miles  of  railroad 
under  and  through  one  of  the  mountains  on  her  western  border, 
which  had  thrown  its  huge  and  obstructive  mass  directly  across 
the  track  of  trade  between  the  boundless  fields  of  the  West  and 
the  metropolis  of  New  England.  Shall  it  be  said  that  a  State 
which  has  the  power  and  can  afford  to  lavish  its  millions  on  such 
a  gigantic  scheme  for  promoting  trade,  may  not  and  cannot, 
without  injustice,  raise  money  by  taxation  to  support  high 
schools,  without,  at  the  same  time,  requiring  that  those  who 
have  wealth  shall,  in  addition  to  their  taxes,  pay  a  further  sum 
of  $40  or  $50  before  their  sons  and  daughters  can  be  admitted 
to  the  privileges  of  the  school ;  and  that  the  children  of  the  poor, 
endowed  with  some  genius,  can  only  approach  these  stately  and 
exclusive  temples  of  knowledge  and  humbly  petition  for  a  free 
ticket  of  admission  ? 

This,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  wholly  un-American  doctrine, 
and  at  war  with  the  very  genius  of  our  institutions,  and  will 
never  be  adopted  here  until  the  people  are  prepared  to  reverse 
and  repudiate  the  declaration  of  principles  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  our  system  of  government;  and,  moreover,  its 
practical  adoption  would  work  an  entire  change  in  the  character 
of  our  high  schools,  and,  in  the  end,  destroy  them  altogether 
as  a  part  of  the  public-school  system.  Parents  contributing 
their  full  share  towards  all  the  public  burdens  will  never  con- 
sent to  pay,  in  addition  thereto,  a  discriminating  tax  before 
their  children  can  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  public 
schools,  and  the  children  of  the  poor  will  never  consent  to  enter 
these  institutions  upon  conditions  so  humiliating  to  freemen  and 
equals. 

And  why,  in  the  language  of  Madison,  should  w^e  here,  in  the 
realm  of  knowledge,  or  in  the  public  provision  for  the  education 
of  all,  divide  society  into  classes  upon  the  ever- vanishing  line 
of  rich  and  poor. 

The  poor,  it  is  said,  are  always  to  be  with  us,  but  this  is  a 
condition  of  the  race.  The  individuals  who  are  poor,  and  the 
individuals  who,  are  rich,  are  constantly  changing  places. 
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The  primitive  rocks  are  sometimes,  by  the  action  of  internal 
forces,  thrown  up  into  mountain  heights,  and  from  this  eleva- 
tion among  the  clouds  look  down  upon  and  dominate  all  the 
subject  plain ;  so  talent  and  genius  among  the  poor  will,  by 
their  own  inherent  power,  force  their  way  up  through  all  the 
incumbent  weight  of  poverty,  obscurity,  and  neglect  into  posi- 
tions of  influence  and  power ;  and  they  have,  at  least,  the  right 
to  ask  that  the  government,  whose  affairs  in  after-years  they 
will  come  to  administer,  shall  not,  in  its  public  schools  and  at 
the  very  start  of  life,  treat  them  as  objects  of  a  degrading 
charity.  The  poor  son  of  a  poor  New  Hampshire  farmer  and 
the  man  who  sat  for  many  years  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  without  an  intellectual  peer  was  the  same  person.  And 
will  the  lesson  never  be  learned,  that  rights  are  not  purchased 
by  money  alone?  The  citizen  who  has  served,  or  is  liable  to 
be  called  on  to  serve  his  country  in  the  time  of  its  peril,  has 
earned  the  right  to  have  his  children  enter  every  public  institu- 
tion of  learning  upon  terms  of  absolute  equality.  This  matter  of 
providing  free  seats  in  our  public  schools  for  "the  meritorious 
poor  "  is  a  wholly  different  affair  from  that  of  providing  free 
scholarships  in  colleges  and  universities,  as  might  easily  be 
shown  did  time  permit  or  the  exigence  of  the  argument  require 
it.  But  I  dismiss  the  topic,  in  the  confident  belief  that  we  are 
not  yet  quite  prepared  to  forsake  the  wisdom  and  example  of 
our  fathers,  and  to  found  our  schools  of  learning,  not  upon  the 
permanent  and  enduring  qualities  of  character  and  rights,  but 
upon  the  accidental  and  ever-shifting  distinctions  arising  from 
external  possessions.  And  I  trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  revenues  and  credit  of  the  State  will  not  be  so  ex- 
clusively directed  to  the  increase  of  material  wealth  as  a  direct 
object,  but  that  this  vast  power  of  public  credit  may  be  more 
liberally  used  to  supply  the  intellectual  wants  of  the  present 
and  succeeding  generations. 

The  line  of  railway  connected  with  the  portion  upon  which  I 
stated  a  few  moments  since  the  State  of  Massachusetts  had 
expended  so  many  millions  runs,  near  its  termination  at  the 
sea,  under  the  classic  shades  of  Harvard  ;  in  its  middle  course 
it  passes  within  sight  of  the  towers  of  Amherst ;  and  after 
emerging  from  the  mountain  on  its  western  course,  it  enters 
and  skirts  the  beautiful  valley  where  stand  the  modest  but  his- 
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toric  halls  of  Williams.  Would  it  not  have  been  a  more  judi- 
cious expenditure  of  the  public  money  had  a  part  of  the  vast 
amount  expended  on  this  one  enterprise  of  opening  a  new 
avenue  for  travel  and  traffic  from  the  interior  to  the  seaboard 
been  granted  to  these  honored  institutions  of  learning  ?  I  am 
sure  it  would  have  done  more  to  exalt  the  character  of  the 
State,  and,  in  the  end,  would  have  made  more  sure  and  per- 
manent the  material  prosperity  of  the  people. 

The  right  to  make  these  public  grants  to  promote  the  intellect- 
ual progress  of  the  Commonwealth  is  beyond  question,  and  if 
the  intelligent  friends  of  education  would  combine,  as  do  the 
sons  of  trade  when  they  have  resolved  upon  an  enterprise  too 
great  for  individual  wealth  and  effort,  the  light  of  science  would 
not  be  so  often  dimmed,  or  hidden  altogether,  even  in  her  chosen 
seats,  for  the  want  of  oil  in  her  lamps.  The  objection  that  these 
grants  to  schools  cannot  be  justified,  for  the  reason  that  they 
would  not  be  equally  beneficial  to  all,  might  with  as  much  pro- 
priety be  made  against  other  acts ;  indeed,  against  the  opera- 
tion of  whole  departments  of  government,  as  has  already  been 
shown  by  examples  of  the  unequal  operation  of  particular  laws, 
and  which  illustrations  could  have  been  indefinitely  multiplied. 
Everj^  righteous  human  government  is  like  an  encompassing 
providence  extending  its  protection  over  all  and  dispensing  its 
blessings  with  an  impartial  hand ;  but  those  blessings  are  not 
the  same  to  all  either  in  character  or  in  the  time  and  manner  of 
their  dispensation ;  as  well  might  men  complain  of  the  clouds 
of  heaven  because  every  April  shower  that  happens  to  fall  upon 
their  neighbor's  fields  does  not  also  send  its  refreshing  rains 
upon  their  own,  as  to  charge  with  injustice  every  law  or  policy 
of  government  that  does  not  confer  equal  benefits  upon  all. 

It  seems  like  trifling  with  a  great  subject  thus  to  select  por- 
tions of  a  majestic  whole  for  special  and  adverse  criticism. 
Human  governments,  like  the'  Divine,  when  comprehensively 
studied,  will  be  found  pervaded  by  the  great  law  of  compensa- 
tion, and  the  parts  can  never  be  rightly  understood  except  when 
viewed  in  their  proper  relations  to  the  whole.  Before  finally 
dismissing  this  part  of  the  discussion,  let  me  say,  what  is 
entirely  true,  that  the  public  support  of  high  schools  and 
technical  schools,  wherein  the  youth  of  the  land  may  be  taught 
the  arts  of  peace  and  the  duties  of  civil  life,  is  based  on  the 
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same  principle  and  justified  by  the  same  course  of  argument, 
as  the  governmental  support  of  the  two  technical  schools  at 
West  Point  and  Annapolis,  in  which  a  few  selected  young  men 
are  instructed  in  the  art  and  discipline  of  war.  Every  com- 
munity of  men  organized  under  any  form  of  government  needs, 
and  must  have,  individuals  educated  and  competent  to  administer 
its  civil  as  well  as  its  military  affairs.  And  this  is  eminently 
true  under  such  a  government  as  ours, —  "a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people," — where  every 
State,  county,  city,  town,  and  school  district  in  the  land  re- 
quires educated  men  to  assume  important  places  of  trust  and 
responsibility,  and  to  conduct  with  intelligence  the  infinitely 
complicated  affairs  of  such  a  popular  government.  And  shall 
it  be  said,  that  a  government  thus  needing  for  its  own  existence 
and  successful  administration  educated  men,  cannot  lawfully, 
and  without  injustice,  provide  schools  for  the  necessary  educa- 
tion and  training  of  such  men.  Again,  I  may  remind  you  of 
another  truth,  almost  too  trite  for  remark,  that  every  high 
school,  or  other  school  for  secondary  education,  excites  a  bene- 
ficial and  elevating  influence  upon  all  schools  of  lower  grade  in 
the  town  or  vicinity  where  it  is  located.  And  thus  the  whole 
school  population  are  more  or  less  directly  benefited.  It  is 
time,  however,  to  bring  the  discussion  of  this  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject to  a  close,  as  I  do  by  observing  that  there  are  three  prin- 
cipal methods  or  ways  by  which  the  State  can  directly  promote 
the  cause  of  education. 

First.  By  the  endowment  and  management  of  schools  by  the 
State  itself; 

Secondly.  By  grants  to  schools  established  by  individuals  or 
private  corporations  ;  and — 

Thirdly.  By  authorizing  and  requiring  the  people  to  support 
schools  by  general  and  equal  taxation. 

In  some  of  the  States  of  this  Union  the  first  method  has  been 
adopted  so  far  as  to  establish  what  are  called  State  universities. 
And  why  should  not  every  State  not  now  furnished  with  such  a 
university  or  its  equivalent,  maintain  within  its  borders  an  insti- 
tution so  richly  endowed,  that  the  youth  of  the  State  might 
there  pursue,  with  the  aid  of  every  appliance  and  improvement 
of  modern  art,  science,  research,  and  letters,  every  useful 
branch  of  human  knowledge  ?     How  has  it  come  to  pass  that 
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countless  millions  have  been  freely  expended  within  recent 
years,  and  that,  too,  in  part  by  the  direct  aid  of  the  State  and 
federal  governments,  to  develop  the  material  wealth  of  the 
State  and  nation,  while  many,  if  not  most  of  our  colleges  and 
higher  seminaries  of  learning  have  been  left  to  strugg^le  on  in 
comparative  poverty?  This  is  due,  in  part,  I  have  no  doubt,  to 
the  failure  of  those  intrusted  with  the  management  of  public 
affairs  to  discern  the  real  connection  between  the  enduring 
prosperity  and  true  glory  of  a  people  and  superior  knowledge  ; 
but  more  largely  still  to  a  misapprehension  of  the  true  grounds 
on  which  these  public  grants  to  institutions  of  learning  are  to 
be  claimed  and  justified. 

It  is  too  late  to  deny  that  superior  education  is  necessary  to 
the  State,  and  it  is  precisely  on  this  ground  of  State  necessity 
that  the  grants  to,  and  public  support  of,  schools  should  be 
made  and  given,  and  not  on  the  ground  that  they  are  mere 
benefactions  to  the  grantors. 

But  whatever  may  be  said  or  done  in  relation  to  State  aid  to 
schools  of  the  highest  grade,  the  American  people  can  never 
safely  surrender  the  principle  or  practice,  that  schools  must 
be  maintained  at  the  public  expense  for  the  education  of  all 
3'^outh  who  will  avail  themselves  of  these  advantages  up  to  that 
deo:ree  of  knowledge  and  virtue  which  will  enable  them  to  dis- 
charge  with  intelligence  and  fidelit}^  their  duties  as  citizens  of 
a  free  and  self-governing  Republic. 

"By  the  word  education,"  says  Horace  Mann,  "I  mean  much 
more  than  the  ability  to  read,  write,  and  keep  common  accounts. 
I  comprehend  under  this  noble  word,  such  a  training  of  the 
body  as  shall  build  it  up  with  robustness  and  vigor,  at  once 
protecting  it  from  disease,  and  enabling  it  to  act  formatively 
upon  the  crude  substances  of  nature.  I  mean  also  to  include 
such  a  cultivation  of  the  intellect  as  shall  enable  it  to  discern 
those  permanent  and  mighty  laws  which  pervade  all  parts  of 
the  created  universe,  whether  material  or  spiritual ;  and  finally, 
by  the  term  education,  I  mean  such  a  culture  of  our  moral 
affections  and  religious  susceptibilities,  as  in  the  course  of 
nature  and  Providence  shall  lead  to  a  subjection  or  conformity 
of  all  our  appetites,  propensities,  and  sentiments  to  the  will 
of  heaven." 

And  this  is  the  education  for  which  the  State  should  make 
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adequate  provision ;  and  there  is  no  other  agency  by  which  the 
great  work  can  be  accomplished.  The  magnificent  gifts  of  Mr. 
Peabody  for  promoting  popular  education  in  the  South,  when 
actually  applied  to  that  vast  region  of  ignorance  and  vice,  seems 
only  like  the  prelusive  drops  of  a  promised  shower  falling  upon 
the  arid  waste  of  some  mighty  desert.  The  education  of  a 
whole  people  can  only  be  adequately  provided  for  by  an  annual 
or  periodical  taxation  of  the  entire  wealth  of  the  country.  It 
never  has  been  done  in  any  other  way,  and  unless  all  the  con- 
ditions of  social  and  civil  life  are  changed  it  never  will  be. 
John  Adams,  as  long  ago  as  1785,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his 
foreign  correspondents,  said,  writing  upon  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation :  "  The  whole  people  must  take  upon  themselves  the 
education  of  the  whole  people,  and  must  be  willing  to  bear  the 
expenses  of  it.  There  should  not  be  a  district  of  one  mile 
square  without  a  school  in  it,  not  founded  by  a  charitable  indi- 
vidual, but  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  people  themselves. 
They  must  be  taught  to  reverence  themselves,  instead  of  ador- 
ing their  servants,  their  generals,  admirals,  bishops,  and  states- 
men." These  noble  sentiments  are  fit  to  be  inscribed  in  golden 
letters  over  the  portals  of  every  school-house  in  the  land,  as  a 
standing  rebuke  and  protest  against  the  destructive  teachings 
which  would  place  our  schools  under  the  control  of  sects,  or 
found  them  upon  the  infinitely  belittling  and  degrading  distinc- 
tion growing  out  of  the  possession  of  a  little  more  or  less  of 
wealth  by  their  immediate  patrons. 

Our  fathers  valued  institutions  of  learning,  and  said  they 
ought  to  be  favorites  with  every  free  people,  because  they  throw 
that  light  over  the  public  mind  which  is  the  best  security  against 
crafty  and  dangerous  encroachments  on  the  public  liberty,  and 
therefore  they  did  not  fail  to  employ  the  power,  influence,  and 
property  of  the  State  to  found  and  support  these  institutions. 
Let  us  build  on  their  foundations,  and  not  attempt  to  lay  oth- 
ers less  broad  and  less  permanent. 

In  closing,  I  cannot  forbear  to  make  a  single  additional 
remark  upon  the  glaring  inconsistency,  not  to  say  folly,  of  that 
policy  which  would  expend  millions  from  the  public  treasury 
upon  military  and  naval  schools,  wherein,  as  has  been  shown,  a 
limited  number  only  of  young  men  may  be  instructed  in  the 
arts  of  war,  and  yet  deny  to  other  technical  schools,  wherein 
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the  arts  of  peaceful  industry  are  taught,  all  State  aid  or  govern- 
mental support.  Multiply  the  latter,  fill  the  land  with  their 
light  and  influence,  and  you  will  dispense  to  a  great  extent  with 
the  necessity  of  the  former.  It  is  knowledge,  large  and  liberal, 
and  not  the  mere  rudiments  of  it,  that  is  essential  to  a  free 
government,  and  to  purity  and  efficiency  in  its  peaceful  admin- 
istration ;  and  we  should  never  forget  that  the  great  end  and 
object  of  secular  education  is,  not  to  make  grammarians  and 
literary  critics,  but  to  prepare  the  young  for  the  sturdy  and 
manly  duties  of  citizenship,  and  to  make  them  the  intelligent 
and  inflexible  defenders  of  rational  liberty. 
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[C] 
THE  WOECESTER  FEEE  INSTITUTE. 


Opened  in  1868. 


^A  general  account  of  this  first  successful  experiment  in  combining 
manual  labor  with  technological  training  was  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
^Fortieth  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  pages  48  and  348.  The  follow- 
ing extract  from  a  paper  read  by  Professor  Thompson  at  the  Louisville 
Meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  describes  the  prominent 
features  of  what  is  known  as  the  Worcester  Plan  for  the  Technical  Educa- 
tion of  Mechanics.] 

What  are  Schools  of  Technology  ? 

They  are  schools  in  which  the  applications  of  science  to  the 
industrial  arts  are  taught.  Sometimes  schools  of  industrial  art 
are  joined  to  them ;  but  the  tendency  of  modern  thought  is  to 
isolate  schools  of  engineering  from  schools  of  art. 

Engineering  is  understood  to  include  all  those  forms  of  human 
activity  by  which  matter  and  force  are  made  subservient  to  the 
material  welfare  of  man,  through  a  knowledge  of  the  principles 
which  control  the  phenomena  of  matter  and  of  force.  The  arts 
of  building-construction,  mechanics,  chemistry,  and  agriculture, 
directed  by  scientific  knowledge,  are  forms  of  engineering. 

The  mechanic  arts  are,  of  all,  most  important,  and  the  educa- 
tional method  in  these  may  be  taken  as  representative.   , 

Mechanical  engineering  must  be  distinguished  from  handi- 
craft, since  some  speak  as  if  the  two  were  identical. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  ability  to  produce  a  true  plane 
surface,  or  to  make  a  correct  pattern  with  core-box,  is  some- 
thing quite  distinct  from  the  ability  to  decide  upon  the  best  form 
and  material  and  the  strength  of  the  machinery  for  a  specified 
work.  In  fact,  one  ought  to  presuppose  the  other.  The  crafts- 
man may  be  very  skilful  but  not  be  an  engineer.  The  engineer 
may  be  very  learned  and  not  be  a  craftsman.  When  this  is 
their  relation,  the  craftsman  often  laughs  to  scorn  the  engineer's 
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learning,  and  the  engineer  under-estimates  the  craftsman's  skill. 
But  if  the  engineer  be  first  a  craftsman, — though  not  eminentl}'^ 
skilful, — he  knows  how  to  economize  his  own  learning,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  unlearned  craftsman.  The  undexterous  eno;ineer 
is  liable  to  dream  :  the  uneducated  craftsman  to  extravagant 
expenditure  of  labor. 

Schools  of  TEcm^OLOGT  a  Necessity  or  Modern  Civiliza- 
tion. 

The  problem  of  teaching  mechanics  and  artisans,  abandoned 
by  manufacturers,  must  be  taken  up  by  educators,  since  whatever 
a  man  can  learn  the  school  ought  to  teach.  The  apprentice 
system,  of  which  "  do  as  I  do  "  was  the  central  idea,  has  vanished . 
before  the  invasion  of  machinery.  It  may  be  for  the  employer's 
interest  to  teach  a  boy  how  to  run  a  machine  which  produces  a 
part  of  a  boot,  a  watch,  or  a  lathe ;  but  it  is  no  longer  for  his 
interest  to  teach  boys  boot-making,  watch-making,  or  lathe- 
building.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  a  factory  may  contain 
one  thousaud  men  engaged  in  making  boots,  watches,  or  lathes, 
only  six  of  whom  can  by  any  possibility  make  a  boot,  a  watch, 
or  a  lathe. 

The  work  of  the  future  is  to  be  more  and  more  done  by 
machinery.  All  plans  for  the  education  of  mechanics  must 
bend  to  this  evident  fact.  For  example,  such  is  the  perfection 
of  the  machinery  in  one  of  the  largest  and  most  famous  manu- 
factories of  machinists'  tools  in  this  couutry,  that  it  is  found  that 
young  men,  at  ninety  cents  a  day,  can  turn  out  as  much  work, 
and  nearly  as  good,  as  journeymen  at  two  dollars  a  day. 

Every  improvement  in  machinery  narrows  the  domain  of 
skilled  ]abor.     Yet  there  is,  and  there  will  be  always,  some — 

Demand  for  Skilled  Labor. 

The  parts  of  a  machine  must  be  finished  and  fitted,  and  the 
patterns  and  core-boxes  must  be  made.  Mauy  pieces  of  iron 
must  be  forged.  Die-sinking  rather  increases  in  importance.  But 
leaving  mere  manipulation  to  those  who  will  fail  of  the  school 
for  any  reason,  there  is  work  enough  for  all  technical  schools 
that  exist  or  that  ma}'^  be  founded  in  aid  of  the  mechanic  arts,  to 
train  in  the  most  thorough  manner  those  mechanics  who  are  to 
invent,  to  improve,  to  construct,  and  to  supplement  machinery. 
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The  Woecestee  Free  Institute  a  School  of  Technology. 

The  Institute  proposes  to  educate  engineers  by  a  path  which 
leads  tliTougli  the  workshop,  rather  than  around  it,  and  to  give 
all  the  essentials  of  an  engineer's  training  in  a  course  of  three 
and  a  half  years  for  beginners,  and  three  years  for  those  who 
have  had  some  shop  practice.  This  plan  is  laid  in  the  belief 
that  a  large  amount  of  collateral  knowledge — in  itself  very 
desirable — must  be  obtained  before  entering  the  school  or  after 
leaving  it.  It  is  believed  that  a  technical  school  should  do  its 
legitimate  work  in  the  most  thorough  manner.  Pauca  Jideliter 
is  the  legend  of  the  seal.  Legitimate  work,  thoroughly  done,  is 
the  source  of  prosperity  in  any  school.  To  correct  a  possible 
wrong  impression,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  its  course  of 
study  is  thorough,  and  that  the  graduates  of  the  Worcester 
School  are  not  expected  to  confess  any  inferiority  in  preparation 
for  engineering  to  graduates  of  cognate  institutions,  and  that 
among  candidates  for  admission  are  found  boys  fitted  for  college 
and  graduates  of  college. 

The  cardinal  principle  adopted  at  Worcester  is  that  manipu- 
lation should  mix  with  school-work,  and  that  culture,  in  the 
special  sense,  should  precede  or  follow  it — the  school-worh  being 
strictly  technical  or  professional. 

Conditions  of  Admission. 

■  Candidates  should  be  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  grammar-school  studies,  and  with  algebra  as 
far  as  quadratic  equations. 

This  is  the  minimum  preparation  in  which  a  thorough  techni- 
cal course  can  take  sufficient  root.  It  is  hoped  that  with  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  value  of  this  training,  a  continually 
improving  preparation  will  be  made  for  it,  for  technical  students 
derive  great  advantage  from  generous  collateral  culture.  The 
ideal  preparative  for  a  school  of  technology  is  the  same  as  that 
for  a  college. 

outline  of  the  course  of  study. 

Recitations  and  Practice  are  assigned  to  the  classes  on  the 
following  plan,  the  figures  indicating  hours  per  week  : — 
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First  Half-year. 

Seniors. — Theoretical  Mechanics,  5.  French  or  German,  3. 
English,  2.  Chemistry,  4.  Physics,  4.  Mechanical  Drawing, 
6.     Practice,  10. 

Middlers. — General  Geometry,  5.  Descriptive  Geometry,  3. 
French,  2.  English,  1.  Physics,  4.  Free  Drawing,  2.  Me- 
chanical Drawing,  6,     Practice,  10. 

Juniors. — Algebra,  4.  Geometry,  4.  French,  3.  English, 
1.     Chemistry,  2.     Free  Drawing,  6. 

Second  Half-year. 

Seniors. — Applied  Mechanics,  5.  French  or  German,  3. 
English,  2.  Chemistry,  2.  Physics,  2.  Mechanical  Drawing, 
6.     Practice,  10. 

Middlers. — Calculus,  5.  French,  3.  English,  1.  Chemis- 
try, 4.  Free  Drawing,  2.  Mechanical  Drawing,  6.  Physics, 
4.     Practice,  10. 

Juniors. — ^^Trigonometry,  4.  Algebra,  4.  French,  3.  Eng- 
lish, 1.     Chemistry,  4.     Free  Drawhig,  6.     Practice,  10. 

Apprentices. — English,  5.  Free  Drawing,  10.  Shop  Prac- 
tice, 39.  « 

In  each  July.     Practice,  10  hours  daily. 

Practice  may  be  in  either  one  of  the  departments  of  mechan- 
ics, Civil  Engineering,  Chemistry,  Physics,  or  Drawing ;  but 
since  mechanical  practice  alone  presents  any  novel  features,  no 
other  requires  special  notice. 

Practice  in  the  Department  of  Mechanics. 

Suppose  the  student  to  be  a  beginner,  he  enters  in  February 
and  works  seven  hours  a  day  till  July  of  the  same  year  in 
woodworking.  For  the  three  following  years  he  works  ten 
hours  a  week — and  in  the  month  of  July,  ten  hours  a  day — in 
a  carefully  analyzed  course  of  iron-work.  He  graduates  early 
in  July,  so  that  the  time  devoted  to  practice  amounts  to  900 
hours  in  the  preliminary  half-year,  and  an  average  of  500  hours 
a  year  for  the  three  following  years  of  the  course.  In  this  course 
the  student  practices  chipping,  filing,  forging,  planing,  lathe- 
Avork,  the  use  of  the  milling  machine,  &c.,  and  is  exercised  in  the 
fitting  and  finishing  of  machinery.     These  parts  of  his  practice 
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must  be  determined  not  hy  a  priori  considerations  but  by  a  care- 
ful knowledge  of  the  demands  which  the  actual  practice  of  the 
best  shops  will  make  upon  him.  The  capital  fact  must  be  con- 
stantly in  mind  that  machinery  does  and  is  to  do  the  largest 
part  of  the  shaping  of  matter  into  useful  forms,  and  man  must 
be  either  its  servant  or  its  master. 

The  shop  is  equipped  like  any  first-rate  shop  with  power, 
tools,  and  men.  The  men,  selected  for  their  skill,  character, 
and  aptness  to  teach,  serve  as  instructors  to  the  students  when 
needed  for  that  work.  At  other  times  they  serve  as  regular 
journeymen.  When  business  presses,  some  men  may  be  em- 
ployed to  serve  wholly  as  journeymen.  The  shop,  therefore,  is 
organized  as  if  for  manufiicturing,  and  adapts  itself  to  the 
school  only  so  far  as  to  modify  its  plans,  so  as  to  give  proper 
variety  of  work  and  to  receive  the  students, — an  important 
modification,  but  not  revolutionary.  Construction,  perfected 
as  far  as  possible,  is  made  to  serve  the  nobler  purpose  of 
instruction. 

An  important  auxiliary  to  this  direct  mechanical  practice  is 
free-hand  drawing.  Ten  hours  a  week  are  given  to  it  for 
the  preliminary  half-year — or,  as  we  call  it,  the  apprentice 
class — six  hours  a  week  for  Junior  year,  and  two  Middle  year. 
The  discipline  of  the  sense  of  form  and  proportion  which  is 
thus  acquired  is  very  helpful  to  mechanics,  and  increases  the 
efficiency  of  shop-instruction. 

The  principles  which,  it  is  believed,  should  govern  mechanical 
practice  in  technical  education  are  these  : — 

1st.  It  should  form  a  constituent  part  of  every  week's  work 
throughout  the  course. 

2d.  It  should  be  done  in  the  atmosphere  of  real  business  but 
free  from  the  influence  of  the  employer's  self-interest. 

3d.  The  student  should  not  expect  or  receive  any  pecuniary 
return  for  his  labor. 

First.  Practice  should  form  a  part  of  every  weelc's  work. 

This  proposition  rests  on  strong  grounds. 

1.  If  a  boy  learns  handicraft  in  his  engineering  course,  he 
discerns  its  true  relations,  step  by  step,  to  other  parts  of  this 
course.  The  school  inspires  its  intelligence  into  the  work  of  the 
shop,  and  the  shop,  with  eyes  open  to  the  improvement  of  pro- 

23 
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ductive  industries,  prevents  the  monastic  dreams  and  shortness 
of  vision  that  sometimes  paralyze  the  profound  learning  of  the 
school.  It  is  always  undesirable  to  put  off  to  adult  years  the 
mastery  of  elementary  knowledge.  The  man  does  the  boy's 
work  by  a  forced  process.  He  does  by  compulsion  what  the 
boy  does  freely  and  of  course. 

Handicraft  finds  the  same  advantage  in  fellowship  that  is 
accorded  to  other  kinds  of  knowledge.  It  gains  that  advantage 
without  intrusion  into  fields  foreign  to  itself.  Patiently  and 
judiciously  managed,  it  is  altogether  helpful. 

2.  The  parallel  study  of  science  and  handicraft  gives  labor 
its  real  dignity.  This  argument,  from  the  moral  effect,  is  a  very 
strong  one.  Grime  is  less  dreaded  than  ignorant  pretence  by  a 
mechanic  whose  brain  and  hand  have  been  educated  under  the 
same  roof. 

3.  A  great  economy  of  time  is  possible  by  this  arrangement. 
For  practice  serves  the  double  purpose  of  discipline  and  ot 
physical  exercise.  Students  of  limited  pecuniary  resources  are 
not  unwilling  to  turn  playtime  into  mechanical  practice,  when 
they  can,  by  this  means,  save  time.  They  make  the  school-day 
average  9|  hours  ;  the  week,  5|  days  ;  the  year,  42  weeks.  The 
result  is,  that  a  three  years'  course  of  126  weeks  is  found  not 
inferior  in  any  important  respect  to  a  four  years'  course  of  128 
weeks,  which  is  the  division  of  time  in  many  technological 
schools.  It  makes  just  this  difference  with  a  student's  expenses 
whether  his  course  is  three  years  or  four,  that  if  the  cost  is  four 
hundred  dollars  a  year,  and  the  graduate's  savings  in  his  first 
year  are  one  hundred  dollars,  his  fourth  year  in  school  costs 
him  five  hundred  dollars.  This  sum — $500 — expresses  the  true 
average  difference,  then,  between  the  cost  of  a  three  years'  course 
and  one  of  four  years.  A  greater  economy  is  the  advantage  of 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  handicraft  with  educated  faculties. 
For  it  is  a  form  of  knowledge. 

It  is  sometimes  claimed  that  intelligence  is  not  an  indispen- 
sable condition  of  skill  in  handicraft.  I  remember  a  file-cutter 
who  was  pointed  out  in  a  shop  as  a  man  without  a  superior  in 
this  country  in  his  trade,  but  so  ignorant  as  to  be  almost  an 
object  of  pity.  The  argument  proves  too  much,  though  it  car- 
ries a  part  of  the  truth.  It  is  not  the  object  of  the  school-shop 
to  produce  great  skill  in  filing,  forging,  and  planing,  but  to  supply 
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the  essential  conditions  of  future  skill  in  any  direction  which 
the  student  may  choose  to  take. 

4.  Another  reason  for  not  making  handicraft  an  appendix  to 
the  course  is  found  in  the  fact  that  school  life  for  most  youth  is 
over  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  Practically,  few  would  stop  to 
learn  the  practical  use  of  tools  and  machinery  after  leaving 
school,  if  they  could  earn  a  livelihood  by  any  use  of  what  they 
had  already  acquired.  Many  things  admitted  to  be  desirable, 
and  even  necessary  in  a  certain  sense,  are  let  go.  Every  expe- 
rienced educator  knows  the  difficulties  that  beset  his  way  when 
he  tries  to  hold  young  graduates  to  a  course  of  advanced  or 
expanded  study.  The  number  of  resident  graduates,  or  of 
advanced  students,  in  any  university  catalogue  is  conclusive 
though  melancholy  evidence  of  the  haste  of  our  youth  to  begin 
independent  living.  The  argument  for  a  three  years'  course  is 
based  upon  the  practical  necessity  of  turning  the  brief  period  of 
school  life  to  the  utmost  account,  especially  for  that  large  num- 
ber of  boys  whose  resources  will  not  justify  a  longer  course, 
however  good  their  intentions  and  desires. 

5.  But  a  much  stronger  reason  for  teaching  handicraft  in  con- 
nection with  the  school  is,  that  the  period  of  sharp  acquisition 
lies  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one.  The  first 
sixteen  years  of  life  ought  to  be  devoted  to  general  culture. 
Disregarding  the  exceptional  cases  of  men  who  have  been  com- 
pelled by  circumstances  to  defer  unusually  late  the  desired 
education,  it  is  true  of  the  greater  number  of  youth,  in  a  regular 
course  of  education,  that  the  part  of  their  training  which  lies 
just  back  of  their  majority  is  that  which  gives  tone  and  direc- 
tion to  all  their  future  lives.  Whatever  mixes  with  the  disci- 
pline of  those  plastic  years  enters  into  the  life  and  character  of 
the  man  in  a  more  intimate  and  organic  sense  than  the  contribu- 
tions of  maturer  years.  If  handicraft  follows  the  school,  it 
must  hold  a  secondary  and  inferior  place — must  form  an  appendix 
to  the  main  work,  and  cannot  receive  the  attention  its  impor- 
tance deserves.  If  it  is  an  element  of  the  course  of  an  enjrineer's 
training,  and  not  an  unimportant  accessory,  it  must  enter  it  on 
an  equal  footing  with  other  elements. 

It  follows  that  instruction  in  handicraft  must  be  controlled 
and  directed  by  the  same  authority  and  skill  that  direct 
the    whole    institution.      One    reason    for    the   failure   of   all 
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the  manual-labor  schools  which  arose  between  1830  and  1840, 
at  Oneida,  Oberlin,  Suffield,  East  Windsor,  and  elsewhere, 
was  that  the  labor  was  voluntary  in  every  case,  and  subor- 
dinated as  an  inferior  means  to  a  higher  end.  It  was  not 
directed  by  any  pedagogical  thought,  but  was  introduced 
as  a  method  of  bread-winning,  by  which  indigent  students 
niifjht  be  enabled  to  secure  a  classical  education.  A  caste 
was  thus  created  which  of  itself  was  a  fatal  objection.  And 
the  students,  viewing  it  as  something  from  which  the  school 
enables  men  to  escape  as  a  direful  ill,  made  their  escape  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  work  degenerated  into  play,  and  the  whole 
system  fell  into  contempt.  The  handicraft  in  school  was  isolated 
from  the  student's  post-graduate  life. 

Second.  To  make  handicraft  effective  and  serviceable,  it  sJiould 
he  done  in  the  atmosphere  of  real  business,  but  free  from  the 
influence  of  the  employer's  self-interest. 

The  Worcester  shop  is  a  manufacturing  establishment,  equipped 
with  the  best  possible  tools,  and  directed  by  a  superintendent 
who  is  an  educated  mechanic.  He  employs  a  number  of  skilled 
workmen,  large  enough  to  carry  on  the  manufactures  and  to  in- 
struct the  students.  Whatever  the  shop  produces,  which  is  really 
salable,  is  sold.  The  students  are,  therefore,  held  to  a  strict 
business  account  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their  course. 
It  makes  a  great  difference  whether  a  boy  is  taught  to  cut  an 
iron  screw  as  an  exercise  which  involves  no  other  consequences 
than  any  other  lesson  learned  well  or  ill,  or  whether  he  feels 
that  the  screw  is  to  be  part  of  a  machine,  and  that,  upon  his 
own  care  and  fidelity,  important  interests  depend.  He  is  in 
training  for  the  life  of  a  mechanic,  and  the  closer  his  training 
lies  to  the  emergencies  of  that  life  the  better.  No  element  of 
a  mechanic's  training  is  omitted.  The  course  is  carefully  anal- 
yzed. But  the  novice  does  his  chipping,  filing,  planing,  saw- 
insr,  milling,  etc.,  under  the  wholesome  tonic  of  the  business 
consequences  of  errors.  Whatever  he  proposes  to  make,  he 
must  first  exhibit  in  plan  with  a  calculation  of  all  dimensions, 
and  before  he  graduates  he  makes  a  set  of  working-drawings  of 
some  machine  which  is  manufactured  under  his  eye  in  the 
shop.  Each  student  advances  in  the  complexity  and  difficulty 
of  his  work  as  fast  as  possible,  unhindered  by  sluggish  class- 
mates, and  disentangled  from  all  pecuniary  interests  of  the  shop 
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in  his  work.  It  is  true  that  much  students'  work  is  sold.  The 
graduates  are  able  to  do  good  work.  But  the  dominant  thought 
of  the  school  is  to  make  the  student  as  good  a  workman  as  pos- 
sible, without  regarding  the  value  of  the  return  he  makes  in 
material  products.  Of  course  the  salaries  of  all  the  officers  of 
the  shop  are  independent  of  its  earnings.  The  facts  on  the 
business  side  of  the  shop  are  these  : — 

The  annual  salable  product  is  about  $17,000.  This  is  sold, 
and  no  serious  losses  have  been  incurred.  The  profits  on  this 
product  fall  short,  by  $3,000,  of  meeting  the  actual  expenses  of 
the  shop.  The  deficit  is  charged  to  the  cost  of  educating  the 
students,  and  is  paid  from  the  income  of  a  fund  provided  for 
that  purpose.  It  may  be  interesting  to  add,  that  the  shop  has 
never  been  idle  for  lack  of  business,  has  never  carried  a  cum- 
brous or  entangling  amount  of  unsold  products,  has  never  failed 
to  receive  first  premiums  for  work  exhibited  at  great  competi- 
tive fairs,  and  the  deficit  between  profits  on  sales  and  cost  of 
administration  is  gradually  diminishing. 

Two  objections  have  been  raised  against  this  plan, — 

1.  It  is  said  that  youth,  in  training  for  engineers,  require  a 
greater  variety  of  work  than  can  be  afforded  in  a  single  shop 
devoted  to  manufiictures. 

In  reply,  it  may  be  said  that  the  range  of  manufactures  may 
be  varied  so  as  to  afford  sufficient  variety.  Too  great  variety 
is  a  snare,  rather  than  a  help.  The  object  of  the  shop  is  not  to 
acquaint  a  student  in  three  years  with  the  literature  of  mechan- 
ism, A  mechanical  cabinet  is  the  place  for  that.  But  the  shop 
does  better  to  o-ive  a  thorou^rh  workino;  knowledsfe  of  the  fun- 
damental  processes  of  mechanism  as  found  in  all  manufacturing 
machine-shops. 

This  purpose,  sharply  defined  and  faithfully  carried  out,  fits 
into  the  general  structure  of  the  mechanic's  training,  and  goes  to 
r)roduce  hands  able  to  execute  what  the  brain  sugo-ests. 

2.  It  is  also  objected,  that  to  regard  business  restraints  in  a 
school  is  an  unworthy  motive,  and  must  tend  to  narrow  its  scope. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  breadth  without  depth. 

So  long  as  all  wealth  arises  from  labor,  it  will  be  true  that  all 
teaching  of  handicraft  which  dissociates  it  from  its  producing 
power  is  misdirected.  Other  things  being  equal,  that  country 
which  commands  the  most  energetic  and  intelligent  labor  pro- 
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duces  most  for  a  given  expenditure  of  labor.  It  is  tlierefore 
desirable  that  craftsmen  should  know  how  to  economize  labor 
and  give  it  the  utmost  efficiency.  It  savors  of  affectation  to 
attempt  to  teach  handicraft  and  not  look  its  relation  to  value 
squarely  in  the  face.  To  spend  time  in  learning  mechanical 
processes  which  are  not  used,  and  in  shaping  wood  and  metal 
merely  as  a  laboratory  exercise,  does  not  keep  the  student  in  his 
true  relation  to  the  workshop.  It  adds  to  his  culture,  but  not 
much  to  his  practical  fitness  for  a  mechanic's  life.  Excellence 
in  co?istruction,  tested  by  the  demands  of  the  best  judges,  is  an 
indispensable  element  in  sound  z?istruction  in  the  mechanic  arts. 
It  is  evident  that  the  sort  of  training  recommended  for 
mechanics  is  only  possible  in  shops  established  for  the  express 
purpose  of  instruction.  The  apprentice  in  a  school-shop  has  the 
capital  advantage  of  exemption  from  the  restraint  of  the  em- 
ployer's self-interest.  AVhen  a  man  employs  others,  at  wages, 
he  has  a  right  to  demand  their  service  in  such  ways  as  shall  be 
most  serviceable  to  himself.  Apprentices  must,  of  course,  do 
the  rough  work.  Now,  from  such  work  the  school-shop  does 
not  excuse  them,  but  it  does  not  keep  them  at  it  any  longer 
than  the  interests  of  the  students  require.  So  that,  with  the  aid 
of  free-hand  drawing,  judicious  distribution  of  time,  exemption 
from  all  mere  drudgery,  and  the  immense  advantage  of  learning 
handicraft  with  the  quickened  intelligence  which  the  school 
imparts,  the  graduate  of  the  school  from  a  three  years'  course 
can  and  does  hold  his  own,  in  mere  handicraft,  with  the  journey- 
men who  have  served  their  three  years  in  a  shop. 

Third.  The  student  must  not  expect  any  jpecuniary  return  for 
his  work. 

The  school-shop  is  embarrassed  by  the  limited  demand  for 
first-rate  work  in  the  market,  and  by  the  small  profit  on  such 
work.  The  presence  of  the  apprentices  diminishes  its  produc- 
tive capacity ;  for  the  shop  not  only  loses  what  the  apprentices 
destroy  in  their  practice,  but  what  the  journeymen  might  pro- 
duce who  might  occupy  the  students'  places,  and  the  instructors 
might  produce  were  they  free  from  the  necessity  of  teaching 
the  apprentices.  The  work  of  the  apprentices  does  not  by  any 
means  equal  the  cost  of  their  instruction.  It  costs  more  than 
the  amount  of  the  tuition  to  give  the  shop-instruction  alone.    In 
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gross  it  costs  $3,000  a  year  to  carry  on  the  shop  above  the 
profit  on  its  earnings.  Education  is  its  own  reward.  A 
student  has  no  more  claim  upon  a  school-shop  for  wages,  than  a 
student  of  Harvard  College  has  upon  that  institution,  where  the 
tuition  fee  is  about  one-half  the  cost  of  instruction. 

On  this  point  of  the  advantage  to  the  institution  of  students' 
work  there  is  a  strange  misconception.  How  can  the  product 
of  a  shop,  which  is  filled  with  apprentices  be  sold,  at  a  profit, 
when  shops  full  of  skilled  workmen  can  barely  live?  If,  in 
the  movement  of  modern  manufacturing,  division  of  labor  is 
the  iron  rule,  and  each  man  makes  but  one  thing,  and  even  then 
only  the  soundest  business  ability  wins  success,  how  is  a  school- 
shop  to  pay  its  way,  when  apprentices  must  be  given  a  variety 
of  work? 

In  other  words,  shop  management  solely  for  the  good  of  a 
body  of  students,  and  shop  management  solely  for  the  profit  of 
it,  are,  in  the  nature  of  things,  incompatible.  An  institution 
must  nqt  hope  to  succeed  in  an  enterprise  which  no  good  busi- 
ness man  would  undertake.  A  good  school  is  a  harmonious 
whole.  All  its  parts  must  be  started  together,  and  carried  on 
with  equal  prominence. 

I  have  thus  briefly  stated  the  salient  points  in  the  scheme,  which 
has  been  on  trial  at  Worcester  for  nine  years  without  any  sub- 
stantial modifications.  Its  chief  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
forms  part  of  the  modern  problem  of  the  rights  and  relations  of 
labor.  Intelligence  in  labor  has  in  it  the  cure  of  all  the  ills  which 
now  attend  labor,  and  the  "  promise  and  potency  "  of  every  good 
which  may  result  from  its  proper  adjustment  to  the  nature  of 
capital. 

The  school  \sfree  to  all  citizens  of  Worcester  County,  and  to 
twenty-three  residents  in  Massachusetts  outside  the  county. 
Others  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

Some  statistics  of  the  Worcester  School  are  taken  from  the 
Centennial  catalogue. 

Statistics  of  the  Worcester  School. 
The  county  of  Worcester,  where  the  Institute  is  located,  has 

of  the  population  of  the  United  States, 005  per  cent. 

Of  all  inyentions  made  in  the  United  States, 012        " 

Of  the  population  of  New  England, 06  " 

Of  the  inventions  of  New  England,        .        .        .        .         .    .06  " 
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Average  annual  income  from  funds, $23,500 

from  tuition, 1,500 

Annual  expenditure, $25,000 

Annual  expense  of  shop  in  excess  of  profits  on  manufactures  pro- 
vided for  by  income  from  funds, $3,000 

Weeks  in  school  year,  including  examinations,       .        .        .        .42 

Total  weeks  in  three  years'  course, .126 

Length  of  course  for  mechanics, 3|  years. 

for  others,     .        .        .        .        .        ,        .        .  3     " 

Per  cent,  of  attendance, 97 

Square  feet  of  floor  space  in  the  two  buildings,      ....  42,934 

Number  of  professors, 8 

of  tutors, 1 

of  assistants,       .        .        .        .        .        .         .        .        .  2 

of  lecturers, 1 — 12 

Total  number  of  graduates, 135 

Number  of  classes  graduated, 7 

Average  number  of  graduates,        .        .        .     ,    .         .        .        .  19f 

Average  age  of  graduates, 20.4 

Apprentice  Class  of  1877, 17 

Number  of  Undergraduates  in  1876. 

Seniors, 27 

Middlers, 28 

Juniors, 37 — 92 
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[D.] 
THE  MANUAL  ELEMENT  IN  EDUCATION. 


There  is  a  growiug  interest  in  this  subject.  The  question  is, 
whether  we  can  introduce  the  manual  element  into  our  system 
of  public  instruction,  in  order  that  a  larger  number  of  those 
whose  education,  as  pupils,  ends  in  the  public  schools,  shall  be 
led  more  directly  than  is  now  the  case  to  some  specific  pur- 
suit. In  this  direction,  it  seems  to  me,  we  are  to  look  for  the 
means  to  elevate  and  dignify  the  labor  of  our  country.  We 
must  educate,  and  at  the  same  time  make  skilful,  the  laborer. 
In  this  way  only  shall  we  ever  solve  this  vital  problem  of  the 
relation  between  labor  and  capital,  and,  at  the  same  time,  most 
effectively  develop  our  great  and  growing  industries. 

I  wish,  first,  to  offer  a  few  introductory  thoughts  ;  second,  to 
consider  the  method  to  be  followed  in  teachino;  the  manual 
element,  with  such  proofs  as  are  at  hand  of  its  educational  value 
and  efficiency ;  and  lastly,  to  say  something  of  the  way  to 
introduce  this  element  into  our  sj^stem  of  public  instruction. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  when  our  system  of  public 
education  was  still  in  its  infancy,  mental  and  manual  education 
were  much  more  intimately  connected  than  at  the  present  day. 
The  industries  of  the  country  were  still  in  a  crude  state ;  agri- 
culture and  a  few  only  of  the  more  necessary  mechanic  trades 
having  any  existence.  These  trades  demanded  but  little  artistic 
taste,  and  not  the  highest  manual  skill.  But  the  educational 
needs  of  the  time  were  quite  well  met  in  the  apprenticeship 
system,  which  existed  then  in  its  best  form.  The  master 
became  responsible,  in  an  important  sense,  for  the  mental  and 
moral  well-being  of  the  apprentice,  besides  teaching  him  the 
manual  of  his  trade,  with  such  knowledge  of  the  theory,  and 
such  experience,  as  he  was  able  to  impart.  By  his  attendance, 
for  three  or  four  months  of  each  year  during  his  apprenticeship, 

24 
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upon  the  district  school,  the  mental  culture  of  the  apprentice 
was  not  entirely  discontinued  ;  and  thus  by  alternating  between 
the  school  and  the  shop,  his  mental  and  manual  education  were 
never  entirely  divorced,  but  each  in  an  important  sense  aided 
the  other.  During  this  formative  period  of  the  student's  life, 
one  set  of  habits  was  not  formed  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  which 
in  the  end  might  prove  more  important. 

As  time  passed,  a  more  marked  separation  between  mental 
and  manual  education  began  to  take  place.  The  schools  gradu- 
ally improved.  Better  methods  of  teaching  and  a  larger  num- 
ber of  subjects  were  introduced,  and  a  higher  standard  set,  all 
demanding  more  time  from  the  pupil.  But  quite  as  marked  a 
change  was  goino;  on  in  the  industries.  Increased  demand  led 
to  competition,  to  the  invention  of  special  tools  to  cheapen  pro- 
duction, to  a  greater  subdivision  of  labor,  and  to  the  concen- 
tration of  the  individual  upon  a  very  narrow  range  of  work. 
Thus  the  apprenticeship  system  for  learning  a  trade  in  its  old 
and  best  form  has  passed  away,  never  to  return.  As  it  exists 
to-day  it  is  an  advantage  to  neither  party.  The  apprentice  can 
only  learn  a  narrow  specialty,  so  narrow,  as  a  rule,  that  its  only 
value  to  him  is  the  meagre  pittance  which  he  can  earn  from  day 
to  day,  but  at  the  sacrifice  of  any  further  educational  advan- 
tages ;  while  the  master  finds  it  for  his  interest  to  pay  for  the 
skill  he  needs,  rather  than  put  into  his  carefully  adjusted  chain 
of  operations  a  weak  and  nearly  useless  link.  In  this  way  the 
school  and  the  shop  have  become  so  widely  separated,  that  they 
are  no  longer  mutual  helps,  as  in  past  times,  in  developing  the 
highest  capacity  or  the  highest  manhood.  The  student  who 
enters  the  shop  at  fifteen  for  a  three  or  four  years'  apprentice- 
ship seldom  returns  to  the  school ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
student  who  completes  his  High-school  course  at  eighteen 
seldom  willingly  enters  the  shop  as  an  apprentice,  with  the 
intention  of  becoming  a  skilled  mechanic,  and  earning  a  liveli- 
hood by  manual  labor.  His  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  mental 
school-work,  whether  highly  successful  or  not,  have,  through 
habit,  if  in  no  other  way,  unfitted  him  for  all  manual  work, 
even  if  he  has  not  in  many  ways  been  taught  to  despise  such 
labor.  Thus  it  happens,  that  to-day,  educators,  law-makers, 
philanthropists,  and  all  interested  in  the  highest  good  of  the 
largest  number  of  the  people,  or  in  the  best  development  of  our 
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growing  and  varied  industries,  are  looking  for  the  remedy 
throuirh  education,  not  of  the  head  alone,  but  of  the  head  and 
hand  combined  in  the  same  system,  in  order  that  the  education 
may  lead  each  pupil  to  some  definite  end,  or  directly  to  the 
threshold  of  some  special  pursuit ;  that  the  student's  skill  of 
head  and  hand  combined  shall  have  some  small  commercial 
value  when  he  has  completed  his  prescribed  course  of  study. 

There  is  a  growing  feeling  that  our  public  education  should 
touch  practical  life  in  a  larger  number  of  points  ;  that  it  should 
better  fit  all  for  that  sphere  in  life  in  which  they  are  destined  to 
find  their  highest  happiness  and  well-being.  It  is  not  meant  by 
this  that  our  education  should  be  lowered  mentally,  but  that  it 
should  be  based,  if  possible,  upon  those  elements  which  may 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  a  mental  culture  and  discipline, — a 
development  of  the  capacity  of  the  individual  with  and  through 
the  acquisition  of  artistic  taste  and  manual  skill  in  the  graphic 
and  mechanic  arts  which  most  largely  apply  in  our  industries. 
It  is  true  that  our  system  of  public  education  aims  to  prepare 
those  who  wish  it  for  further  literary  and  professional  study  ; 
but  for  the  large  proportion  of  pupils,  the  Grammar  and  High 
Schools  are  finishing  schools ;  and  it  would  seem  not  only 
proper,  but  just,  that  they  should  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  largest  number.  If  this  is  to  be  done  through  the  intro- 
duction of  a  larger  manual  element,  a  few  questions  at  once 
arise. 

1.  On  what  ground  can  we  justify  the  introduction  of  the 
manual  element  into  our  system  of  public  education  ? 

Solely  on  the  broad  ground  of  its  educational  value  to  all. 
It  is  only  on  this  ground  that  we  can  justify  the  introduction  of 
drawing,  either  free-haud  or  mechanical,  into  our  Public  Schools. 
It  is  plain,  that  if  all  were  taught'drawing,  not  more  than  one 
in  a  hundred,  if  so  many,  would  ever  practice  the  art  as  a  liveli- 
hood, while  the  ninety  and  nine  would  be  compelled  to  pursue 
a  study  of  no  value  to  them,  if  it  cannot  be  so  taught  as  to  be 
justified  on  purely  educational  grounds.  The  advocates  for  the 
introduction  of  drawing  must  then  show  that  the  subject  is 
either  intrinsically  educational  or  can  be  made  so  by  the  method 
of  teaching  it,  of  which  it  seems  to  me  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
To-day,  in  all  the  best  technical  schools,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  art  of  drawing   is  required   of  all,   whether  the 
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pupil's  chosen  course  demands  its  special  application  or  not. 
It  is,  besides,  slowly  gaining  a  place  in  our  Public  Schools  ;  but 
the  product  must  be  something  more  than  a  little  manual  skill 
to  justify  it.  The  manual  element,  either  in  the  graphic  or 
mechanic  arts,  must  be  taught  by  such  methods  as  will  cultivate 
the  other  powers  through  the  acquisition  of  manual  skill. 

2.  Have  we  found  a  method  of  teaching  the  mechanic  arts, 
both  theoretically  and  practically,  similar  to  those  used  in 
teaching  the  sciences  and  other  purely  mental  subjects?  To 
answer  the  question  as  best  I  can  is  the  main  purpose  of  this 
paper.  Before  asking  attention  to  any  special  shop  courses, 
and  to  the  educational  method  which  they  exhibit,  it  will  be 
well  to  briefly  point  out  what  is  meant  by  the  Russian  method 
of  instruction  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  in  what  way  it  difiers 
from  the  trade  schools  which  have  existed  for  so  many  years, 
especially  in  France  and  Germany.  It  is  not  meant  that  Rus- 
sia was  the  first  to  introduce  the  manual  element  in  education, 
as  some  have  supposed.  The  Imperial  Technical  School  of 
Moscow  was  the  first  to  show  that  it  is  best  to  teach  an  art 
before  attempting  to  apply  it ;  that  the  mechanic  arts  can  be 
taught  to  classes  through  a  graded  series  of  examples  by  the 
usual  laboratory  methods  which  we  employ  in  teaching  the 
sciences.  After  these  arts  have  been  learned,  both  theoretically 
and  practically,  the  student  is  sent  into  the  construction  shops 
to  apply  his  art  knowledge.  Making  the  art  and  not  the  trade 
fundamental,  and  then  teaching  the  art  by  purely  educational 
methods,  is  the  Russian  system.  The  system  is  instruction  in 
the  arts  for  the  purpose  of  construction,  and  not  construction 
for  the  purpose  of  instruction.  The  method  is  not  onl}^  educa- 
tional, but  it  constitutes  the  only  true  and  philosophical  key 
to  all  industrial  education.  If  we  cau  formulate  into  an  edu- 
cational method  the  arts  which  apply  in  any  particular  industry, 
we  have  only  to  group  about  these  art-courses  such  other  sub- 
jects of  study  as  obviously  pertain  to  this  industry,  to  have  a 
scheme  which  shall  most  surely  and  directly  fit  the  student, 
both  in  theory  and  practice,  to  enter  upon  its  pursuit. 

It  may  be  well  to  further  illustrate  this  fundamental  idea  by 
a  somewhat  different  line  of  thought,  as,  to  many  who  have  not 
had  their  attention  called  to  the  subject,  the  distinction  between 
an  art  and  a  trade  may  not  be  at  once  apparent. 
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"Every  one  is  well  aware  that  the  successful  study  of  any 
art,  as  free-hand  and  Imear  drawing,  or  music,  instrumental  or 
vocal,  or  painting,  is  only  attainable  when  the  first  steps  are 
strictly  subject  to  the  laws  of  gradation  and  succession ;  when 
the  student  adheres  to  a  definite  method,  thus  surmounting, 
little  by  Uttle,  and  by  certain  degrees,  the  difficulties  to  be 
encountered.  All  the  arts  just  named  possess  a  method  of  study 
which  has  been  well  worked  out  and  defined,  since  they  have 
long  constituted  a  part  of  the  education  of  the  well-instructed 
classes.  They  have  therefore  become  subject  to  scientific 
analysis  and  objects  of  investigation,  with  the  view  of  defining 
those  conditions  which  should  render  the  study  of  them  as  easy 
and  well  regulated  as  possible." 

Let  us  see,  now,  how  these  thoughts  apply  to  the  mechanic 
arts,  and,  for  definiteness,  let  us  fix  our  minds  upon  those  arts 
which  apply  to  wood  and  the  metals. 

In  all  constructions  a  certain  limited  number  of  typical  forms 
are  found,  these  forms  being  more  or  less  modified,  to  adapt 
them  to  special  cases.  These  forms  will  also  fall  into  groups, 
each  to  be  worked  out  in  a  certain  way,  and  with  special  tools. 
If,  then,  the  student  can  be  taught  to  work  out  these  forms, 
each  in  the  best  way,  and  with  the  tools  best  adapted  to  the  work, 
he  will  be  far  advanced  in  the  skill  which  will  make  him  availa- 
ble and  useful  in  construction.  The  ideas  involved  in  the  sys- 
tem are,  first,  to  entirely  separate  the  art  from  the  trade,  the 
instruction-Qho^Q  from  the  constructioji-^o^s, ;  second,  to  do 
each  kind  of  work  in  its  own  shop;  third,  to  equip  each  shop 
with  as  many  places  and  sets  of  tools,  and  thus  accommodate  as 
many  pupils,  as  a  teacher  can  instruct  at  the  same  time;  and 
fourth,  to  graduate  the  samples  to  be  made  in  each  shop  accord- 
ing to  some  scale,  that  of  difficulty  being  probably  the  best  in 
practice. 

It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  problem  thus  far  is  simply  one 
of  systematic  instruction,  given  by  an  expert  in  each  shop,  and 
having  the  same  end  in  view  as  instruction  in  any  other  subject 
or  department.  The  aim  is  to  give  sufficient  skill  in  each 
specialty  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  to  give  the  instruc- 
tion to  as  many  at  the  same  time  as  the  teacher  can  well  instruct, 
thus  securing  the  greatest  economy  of  time,  and  therefore  money, 
to  both  teacher  and  pupil. 
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The  solution  of  the  problem  has  been  approcached  from  the 
instruction  side,  and  not  from  the  construction  side,  and  in  this 
consists  its  fundamental  and  thoroughly  practical  character,  as 
part  of  a  s^'^stem  of  education.  The  system  presupposes  the 
student's  ignorance,  and  begins  at  the  foundation,  both  in  theory 
and  practice.  Every  step  well  taken  from  such  a  beginning  is 
a  clear  gain,  and  the  successive  steps  have  only  to  be  taken  to 
arrive  at  the  goal  of  success. 

Another  value  of  the  system  is,  that  it  is  equally  well  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  each  class,  or  grade,  of  students.  If  one  wishes 
to  be  a  mechanical  engineer,  and  finds  that  he  has  the  ability  to 
master  the  highest  theoretical  questions  involved,  the  amount  of 
shop-work  will  be  graded  to  meet  his  needs ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  student  looks  forward  to  the  rank  of  a  first-class  machin- 
ist, he  will  need  more  mechanical  dexterity,  and  will  therefore 
work  out  a  larger  number  of  examples,  and  be  required  to  do 
less  in  the  higher  mathematical  and  theoretical  studies. 

It  is  also  an  exceedingly  important  feature  of  this  system,  that 
the  instruction-shops  are  the  least  expensive  to  equip  and  main- 
tain ;  and  further,  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  highest  success  of 
this  instruction,  that  construction-shops  should  also  be  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  school,  either  as  at  St.  Petersburg 
or  at  Moscow.  In  this  country  the  young  engineer,  or  machin- 
ist, after  graduating  in  such  a  course,  will  find  no  diiEculty  in 
completing  his  practical  education  in  great  manufacturing 
works,  and  probably  under  circumstances  quite  agreeable  to 
those  who  have  already  spent  all  they  could  borrow  to  complete 
their  chosen  course  of  study.  Further,  the  system  applies 
equally  to  all  industrial  arts  needing  manual  skill. 

In  each  case  the  details  must  be  worked  out  simply  as  an 
educational  problem,  and  the  instruction  put  in  charge  of  an 
expert  specialist,  who  understands  theoretically  and  practically 
the  particular  manipulation.  With  the  same  skill,  energy,  and 
perseverance  as  are  needed  to  command  success  in  the  teaching 
of  any  subject,  we  shall  not  fail  of  corresponding  success  in  the 
teaching  of  practical  industrial  art.  With  the  ability  to  make 
will  come  the  desire  to  create,  to  those  who  have  the  capacity 
to  rise  into  the  higher  realms  of  their  chosen  art. 

Next,  let  us  see  how  these  ideas  have  been  carried  out  in 
practice.     In  our  new  "  School  of  Mechanic  Arts,"  at  the  Insti- 
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tute  of  Technology,  the  art  courses  are  as  follows  :  In  wood — 

I.  Carpentry  and  joinery ;  II.  Wood-turning ;  III.  Pattern- 
making.  In  iron — I.  Vise-work ;  II.  Forging ;  III.  Foundry- 
work  ;    IV.    Machine-tool   work.      In    textiles — I.    Designing ; 

II.  Pattern-weaving ;  III.  Dyeing. 

While  these  shops  are  used  for  the  practical  instruction  of 
our  students  in  mechanical  engineering,  and  for  such  other  pro- 
fessional students  of  the  Institute  as  desire  it,  they  are  most 
largely  used  by  students  in  the  school  of  mechanic  arts.  This 
school,  in  which  special  prominence  is  given  to  manual  educa- 
tion, has  been  established  for  those  who  wish  to  enter  upon 
industrial  pursuits,  rather  than  to  become  scientific  engineers. 
It  is  designed  to  afford  such  students  as  have  completed  the 
ordinary  Grammar-school  course,  an  opportunity  to  continue  the 
elementary  scientific  and  literary  studies,  together  with  mechan- 
ical and  free-hand  drawing,  while  receiving  theoretical  and 
practical  instruction  in  these  various  arts,  including  the  nature 
and  economic  value  of  the  materials  with  which  they  deal. 
Twelve  hours  per  week — three  lessons  of  four  hours  each — of  the 
students'  time  are  devoted  to  shop-work,  and  the  balance  to 
drawing  and  other  studies ;  only  one  shop  course,  except  in  the 
case  of  special  shop  students,  being  carried  on  at  a  time.  The 
shop  samples  to  which  I  shall  particularly  call  attention  are 
those  in  vise- work  and  forging.  These  are  the  courses  we 
have  studied  most  carefully,  and  in  which  we  have  the  largest 
educational  experience. 

It  may  be  well,  now,  briefly  to  indicate  the  steps  necessary  to 
be  taken  in  fitting  up  a  shop,  and  in  working  out  the  course  of 
study. 

The  Slioj).  1.  Settle  upon  the  tools  and  appliances  to  be 
used  during  the  course.  2.  Decide  how  many  students  can  be 
taught  in  a  section.  3.  Design  the  fitting  up  of  the  shop,  giv- 
ing each  student  the  proper  space  and  facilities,  and  so  arrange 
that  each  student,  in  each  section,  can  lock  up  and  control  his 
own  tools  and  instruments,  which  are  not  to  be  used  in  common. 

The  Course  of  Study.  1.  Design  a  series  of  progressive 
lessons,  especially  adapted  to  teach  the  use  of  the  set  of  tools 
and  appliances  selected.  2.  Let  the  master  work  each  lesson, 
or  sample,  in  advance  of  the  class,  in  order,  first,  to  decide  the 
time  it  will  take  him  to  work  it,  that  he  may  be  able  to  assign 
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the  proper  time  to  the  class;  and  second,  that  he  may  settle 
clearly  in  his  own  mind  the  best  method  of  solution,  with  a 
statement  of  the  reasons  therefor.  3.  A  system  of  inspection 
upon  which  the  quality  of  the  work  can  be  based,  and  each 
student  given  his  proper  percentage,  and  which  shall  also  be  the 
means  of  educating  the  judgment  of  the  student,  that  it  may 
keep  pace  with  his  skill  of  hand  to  execute. 

We  find,  then,  that  in  this  practical  part  of  the  problem, 
there  are  three  distinct  educational  steps.  First.  The  best 
method  of  solution.  Second.  Skill  of  hand  to  execute  the  work. 
Third.  The  capacity  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  the  work. 

Let  us  now  briefly  examine  some  applications. 

The  following  report  of  an  Industrial  School,  conducted  by 
an  Industrial  School  Association  of  Boston  in  1876-77,  is  so 
simple  and  so  excellent  an  example  of  the  Eussian  method  of 
mechanic  art-education,  that  I  copy  it,  as  the  best  introduction 
to  our  Institute  courses.  The  aim  was  to  teach  a  class  of  boys 
the  use  of  the  chisel  and  gouge  in  wood-engraving.  The 
method  pursued  was  the  same  as  that  which  had  been  previously 
worked  out  in  the  vise  course  at  the  Institute  of  Technology  by 
Prof.  Whitaker  and  Mr.  Valentine  Wallburg. 

Eeport  or  Industrial  School.* 

For  the  Season  1876-7, 

In  the  winter  of  1876-7,  the  "  Whittling  School,"  which  had  been  carried 
on  for  five  seasons  in  the  Chapel  of  Hollis-street  Church,  united  with  the 
Industrial  School,  conducted  for  two  seasons  in  the  Lincoln  Building,  and 
formed  the  school  described  in  the  following  report.  The  friends  and  sup- 
porters of  both  schools,  and  others  interested  in  the  cause  of  industrial 
training,  formed  an  association  called  the  "  Industrial  Education  Society," 
and  this  association  has  developed  and  maintained  the  school. 

Mr.  Frank  Rowell,  of  the  firm  of  Allen  &  Rowell,  photographers,  has 
been  the  Superintendent  of  the  "  Whittling  School "  from  its  beginning, 
and  he  generously  consented  to  take  charge  of  this  school,  without  other 
I'emuneration  than  the  satisfaction  he  would  take  in  its  success.  Messrs.  J. 
H.  Fifield  and  Charles  B.  Cox,  practical  wood-carvers,  were  employed  to 
prepare  the  lessons  and  give  the  instruction.  Prof.  Whitaker,  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  gave  much  valuable  assistance  in  the  formation  of  our 
plan,  and  to  these  gentlemen  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  its  success. 

*  This  report  is  printed,  because  we  believe  that  it  illustrates  the  method  to  be  pursued 
in  Industrial  Education.  This  method  being  understood,  it  can  easily  be  used  with  other 
tools  and  other  lessons. — G.  L.  C. 

25 
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The  city  gave  us  the  use  of  the  ward-room  on  Church  Street,  and  there, 
on  the  evenings  of  Tuesday  and  Friday  of  each  week,  from  seven  to  nine 
o'clock,  the  school  has  been  held. 

This  room  had  to  be  prepared  for  its  new  uses.  Firm  work-benches  were 
set  up,  giving  each  boy  a  space  for  his  work  four  feet  in  length  and  two 
and  a  half  feet  in  width.  Each  bench  had  a  vise  with  common  wooden 
jaws  and  an  iron  screw,  a  drawer  with  lock  and  key,  in  which  the  tools  were 
kept,  and  a  gas-burner  with  movable  arm.  Each  boy  was  provided  with  a 
large  work-apron  of  cotton  drilling.  All  the  benches,  tools,  and  aprons 
were  numbered,  and  each  boy  was  made  accountable  for  their  care  and 
keeping. 

Printed  rules  of  the  school  were  pasted  on  each  bench,  and  every  precau- 
tion taken  to  secure  good  discipline. 

Bench  Begulations. 

1 .  Be  at  bench  at  seven  o'clock,  according  to  your  number. 

2.  Do  not  leave  your  bench  without  permission. 

3.  Give  all  your  allenlion  to  your  own  work.  Do  not  notice  anything  that 
others  are  doing,  unless  i-equested  to  do  so. 

4.  Make  no  unnecessary  noise,  such  as  whistling,  etc. 

6.  Keep  your  bench  neat,  and  do  not  deface  it  in  any  way. 

6.  After  work  place  all  your  tools  and  other  equipments  in  your  drawer, 
according  to  your  number,  and  return  the  key  to  teacher. 

7.  Every  boy  will  be  held  accountable  for  the  tools  placed  at  his  bench 
for  his  use,  according  to  his  number. 

Thirty-two  boys  were  admitted  to  the  school.  Their  ages  ranged  from 
twelve  to  sixteen.  About  half  of  them  were  still  attending  the  day-school ; 
the  others  were  employed  in  stores  or  offices.  They  came  from  the  Sun- 
day schools  of  the  Hollis-street  Church  and  the  First  Church,  and  from  the 
Lincoln  Building.  Perhaps  twelve  of  them  had  received  some  instruction 
in  the  use  of  the  jig-saw  and  knife,  but  none  of  them  had  had  any  previous 
training  in  wood-carving  or  the  use  of  the  chisel.  There  were  more  appli- 
cants for  admission  to  the  school  than  we  could  receive.  If  any  boy  was 
absent  two  successive  evenings,  his  place  was  taken  by  another.  A  rank- 
list  was  kept  and  pasted  on  the  wall,  and  each  boy  knew  how  his  work  was 
estimated  by  consulting  the  list.  A  course  of  twenty-four  lessons  in  wood- 
carving  was  prepared,  with  special  reference  to  securing  the  greatest 
amount  of  instruction  with  the  least  expenditure  for  tools  and  material.  It 
was  not  designed  to  make  finished  workmen  in  wood-carving,  but  to  take 
advantage  of  the  natural  inclination  towi\rds  handicraft, — the  Yankee  taste 
for  whittling  which  belongs  to  most  boys,  and  to  develop  it  and  guide  it  to 
useful  applications. 

The  tools  used  in  the  following  lessons  were  the  flat  chisel,  the  gouge, 
and  the  veining-tool  or  small  gouge.  Smooth  blocks  of  whitewood,  six 
inches  long  by  two  or  three  inches  broad  and  one  and  a  half  inches  thick, 
were  the  material  worked  upon. 

1.  The  first  lesson  aimed  to  teach  the  boys  to  cut  a  concave  chamfer 
around  the  block,  keeping  carefully  within  the  lines  drawn  parallel  with 
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the  edge  of  the  block,  and  making  the  mitres  perfect.    They  were  also 
taught  to  keep  the  dip  of  the  gouge  even  throughout. 

2.  The  second  block  had  eight  corners  instead  of  four,  as  in  the  first  les- 
son, and  the  same  manipulations  were  continued. 

3.  The  third  block  had  curved  corners. 

4.  The  fourth  lesson  introduced  flat  chamfers,  with  vein-lines  cutting 
across  the  block. 

5.  In  lesson  fifth  the  vein-lines  of  block  No.  4  were  stopped  before  com- 
ing to  the  edge. 

6.  The  sixth  lesson  introduced  a  pattern  or  ornamental  figure  for  veining. 

7.  No.  7  taught  the  boys  to  make  perfect  corners  with  vein-lines. 

8.  The  shape  of  block  was  changed  and  a  new  pattern  for  veining  given. 

9.  This  lesson  taught  how  to  make  round  ends  to  flutings. 

10.  Finishing  mitre-ends  of  chamfer. 

11.  Fluting,  with  especial  care  in  keeping  dip  of  gouge  even  and  making 
the  mitres  perfect. 

12.  Carving  diamond-points  all  around  the  block,  and  fluting. 

13.  Making  perfect  projections  around  the  block. 

}  Fluting  and  finishing  the  end  of  flute. 

16.  Same  as  No.  15,  with  change  in  shape  of  block. 

17.  Making  scroll-corners. 

18. 

19. 

20      1 

*     >  Same  as  No.  19,  with  new  pattern. 

22.  Cut  corner-chamfer,  and  flute. 

23.  Same  as  No.  22,  with  new  pattern. 

24.  Make  perfect  mitres,  with  sharp  points  at  mitres. 

In  one  of  these  lessons  cherry  was  substituted  for  whitewood,  but  it  was 
too  hard  for  the  younger  boys.  It  will  be  noticed  that  no  specific  article 
was  made  in  the  school.  The  variety  of  manipulations  and  change  of  pat- 
terns were  enough  to  maintain  the  freshness  of  the  scholars'  interest,  with- 
out introducing  the  manufacture  of  any  article  of  trade  or  commerce. 

The  object  of  the  school  was  not  to  educate  cabinet-makers  or  artisans  of 
any  special  name,  but  to  give  the  boys  an  acquaintance  with  certain  manip- 
ulations which  would  be  equally  useful  in  many  difi"erent  trades.  Instruc- 
tion, not  construclwn,  was  the  purpose  of  this  school.  After  the  blocks  were 
finished  they  were  placed  in  a  rack  on  one  side  of  the  room,  and  each  boys' 
progress  could  be  seen  by  consulting  those  specimens  of  his  work. 

The  blocks  were  prepared  by  the  teachers  before  the  school  opened.  If 
another  term  of  instruction  could  have  been  given,  the  boys  would  have 
been  taught  to  prepare  the  blocks  themselves. 

Those  of  them  who  have  been  trained  in  industrial  drawing  in  our  Com- 
mon Schools  would  be  perfectly  competent  to  make  their  own  patterns.  As 
an  illustration  of  this,  one  of  the  teachers  said  that  he  took  some  of  the 
patterns  from  the  drawing-book  of  his  own  child,  who  was  a  scholar  in  one 
of  our  Public  Schools. 


y  Same  as  No.  17,  with  change  in  pattern. 
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Does  not  this  incident  show  the  natural  sequence  of  such  a  course  of 

hand-culture  as  we  have  been  describing,  upon  the  education  in  drawing 

now  prevalent  in  our  Common  Schools  ?    One  such  work-school  as  we  have 

described  might  furnish  four  hours'  instruction  every  week  for  one  hundred 

and  ninetj^-two  boys ;   or,  if  evenings  were  added,  for  two  hundred  and 

eighty-eight  boys.    This  is  more  than  the  number  of  pujiils  between  the 

ages  of  thirteen  and  sixteen  commonly  found  in  any  one  Grammar  School. 

We  cannot  but  believe  that  it  Avould  be  easy  to  establish,  in  connection  with 

all  our  Grammar  schools  for  boys,  an  annex  for  elementary  instruction  in 

tlie  use  of  the  half-dozen  universal  tools ;  i.  e.,  the  hammer,  saw,  plane, 

chisel,  file,  and  square.     Three  or  four  hours  a  Aveek,  for  one  year  only,  of 

the  Grammar-school  course,  would  be  enough  to  give  the  boys  that  intimacy 

with  tools,  and  that  encouragement  to  the  inborn  inclination  to  handicraft, 

and  that  guidance  in  its  use,  for  want  of  which  so  many  young  men  now 

drift  into  overcrowded  and  uncongenial  occupations,  or  lapse  into  idleness 

or  vice. 

Geo.  L.  Chanet, 

Frank  Row^ell, 

Abraham  Firth, 

GommiUee  on  Report. 

The  Course  in  Vise- work. 

In  approaching  the  mechanic-art  problem,  we  settled  upon 
vise-work  as  the  first  course  to  be  established ;  and  I  wish  here 
to  express  my  great  indebtedness  to  Professor  AVhitaker,  whose 
practical  experience  enabled  him  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the 
system,  and  to  superintend  the  working  out  of  the  details  of 
the  instruction  and  supervision,  which  have  been  so  ably  and 
satisfactorily  carried  out  by  Mr.  Valentine  Wallburg,  who  has 
had  the  immediate  charge  of  this  shop  course.  The  shop  con- 
tains four  heavy  benches,  each  eighteen  feet  long,  three  feet 
wide,  and  two  and  one-half  feet  high.  To  each  bench  eight 
vises  are  attached.  It  was  supposed  that  one  teacher  could 
instruct  thirty-two  students  at  a  time,  and  this  has  been  found 
to  be  about  the  right  number.  At  the  beo:inninej  of  the  course 
it  is  quite  enough  ;  but  later,  when  students  have  acquired 
some  skill  and  independence,  this  number  can  be  success- 
fully taught.  At  each  vise  there  are  four  drawers,  each  large 
enough  to  hold  all  the  tools  needed  by  the  student  at  any 
onetime;  so  that  four  sections,  of  thirty-two  each,  can  take 
the  course  simultaneously.  This  shop  has  then  a  capacity  for 
teaching  the  course  to  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  students 
every  ten  weeks,  and  to  six  hundred  and  forty  in  a  year  of  fifty 
weeks. 
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Yise-work  applies  in  the  following  trades  : — 

Blacksmith,  Tool-maker, 

Gunsmith,  Iron-mould  maker. 

Die-sinker,  Machinist, 

Locksmith,  Tinsmith, 

Brass  finisher.  Jeweller, 

Philosophical-instrum't  maker.  Nautical-instrument  maker, 

Engineeriug-instrum't  maker.  Musical-instrument  maker, 
and  many  others. 

Vise-work  divides  into — 

Filing,  Chipping,  Sawing, 

Scraping,  Breast-drilling,  Tapping, 

Eeaming,  Thread-cutting,  Soldering, 

Brazing,  Burnishing,  Stoning, 
Bluing,  etc. 

The  first  course  in  vise-work,  which  includes  filing,  chipping, 
and  sawing,  consists  of  thirty  lessons,  of  four  hours  each,  three 
lessons  per  week.  Plates  I.,  II.,  III.,  lY.,  course  in  vise- 
work,  show  the  series  of  designs  as  they  come  to,  and  are 
worked  out  by,  the  student. 

I.  Filing  to  line.     All  cast-iron. 

II.  Template  work.     Sawing  and  filing. 

III.  Free-hand  filing.     Bench  vise.     Cast-iron. 

IV.  Fittius^.     Cast-iron  and  steel. 

V.  Chipping.     Cast  and  wrought  iron. 

VI.  Chipping  and  sawing.     Cast  and  wrought  iron. 

VII.  Chipping.     Half-round  chisel  and  spline-work. 

VIII.  Free-hand  filing  with  hand-vise.     Steel  wire. 

Tools  used  in  the  course — Plate  V — one  set : — 

No.  1.  10-inch  hand  bastard  file.  American. 

2.  10-inch  hand  2d-cut  file.  " 

3.  8-inch  hand  smooth  file.  " 

4.  7-inch  hand  superfine  file.  English. 

5.  6-inch  pillar  bastard  file.  Swiss. 

6.  6-inch  pillar  superfine  file.  " 

7.  6-inch  pillar  superfine  file.  English. 
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No.  8.  5-inch  half-round  smooth  file.     American. 

9.  6-inch  half-round  bastard  file.  " 

10.  6-inch  half-round  superfine  file.     Swiss. 

11.  9-inch  half-round  2d-cut  file.     American. 

12.  10-inch  half-round  bastard  file.  *' 

13.  4-inch  three-cornered  file.  " 

14.  6-inch  round  bastard  file.  " 

15.  6-inch  square  2d-cut  file.  " 

16.  9-inch  round  bastard  file.  " 

17.  9-inch  square  2d-cut  file.  '* 

18.  Hack  saw.     English. 

19.  Eile  card.     American. 

20.  4|^-inch  try-square.     American. 

21.  ll^-inch  try-square.  " 

22.  4i-inch  hand-vise.     German. 

23.  4|-inch  spring  calipers.     English. 

24.  -|-inch  flat  cold-chisel. 

25.  l^-inch  half-round  cold-chisel. 

26.  |-inch  half-round  cold-chisel. 

27.  ^-inch  cape  cold-chisel. 

28.  I -inch  cape  cold-chisel. 

29.  |-inch  flat  cold-chisel. 

We  have  already  stated  that  there  are  three  distinct  educa- 
tional steps  to  be  kept  in  view — 

First.    The  best  method  of  solution. 

Second.    Skill  of  hand  to  execute  the  work. 

Third.    The  capacity  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  the  work. 

I  will  now  call  attention  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Wallburg  upon 
the  system  of  inspection.  As  this  method  of  inspection  is  an 
important  element  in  the  system,  not  only  for  determining  the 
progress  of  each  student,  but  esj^ecially  for  cultivating  his 
powers  of  observation  and  judgment,  and  is  applied  in  the 
other  courses,  I  include  the  report  in  full  as  an  instructive 
educational  paper. 

Boston,  November  18,  1877. 
Prof.  C.  Whitaker. 

My  Dear  Sir  : — I  herewith  transmit,  to  be  forwarded  to  President  Run- 
kle,  an   explanation  of  the   analysis  of  the   different  pieces  which   each 
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student  in  the  course  of  instruction  in  vise-work  produces  during  the  exer- 
cises in  filing. 

These  pieces,  and  the  system  by  which  their  inspection  has  been  con- 
ducted, were  designed  by  me  to  conform  with  general  instructions  given  by 
you.  The  apportioning  of  a  part  of  the  percentage  of  rank  to  each 
separate  detail  to  be  inspected  was  my  suggestion,  and  the  classification  of 
the  pieces  and  lessons  was  your  work.  I  believe  most  strenuously  in  giving 
the  pupil  the  credit  of  performing  even  the  smallest  detail  correctly  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  if  there  is  a  general  result  to  be  obtained,  and  the  student  has 
failed  to  reach  it  satisfactorily,  if  some  minor  point  tending  toward  it  be 
accomplished  correctly,  to  give  full  credit  for  the  part  done  right,  as  if  the 
whole  result  had  been  obtained. 

With  the  object  in  view  to  do  justice  to  the  pupil,  to  secure  an  impartial 
standard  which  shall  be  a  guide  both  to  instructor  and  pupil,  and  to  have 
each  piece  graduated  according  to  the  difiiculty  of  the  work,  or  the  experi- 
ence of  the  pupil,  I  have  originated  the  following  plan  of  inspection  for  the 
different  pieces. 

Piece  No.  1  (cast-iron)  ;  Time  tob  Solution,  four  hours. 
Analysis  on  which  inspection  is  based. 

Point  No.  1.  Filed  to  line  on  one  side, 

2.  Filed  to  line  on  other  side 

3.  Filed  straight  lengthwise, 

4.  Filed  straight  crosswise, 

5.  No  cross-marks,    . 

100 

Tools  used:  10"  hand  bastard,  10"  hand  second  cut,  8"  hand  smooth,  4-|" 
try-square. 

The  whole  course  is  based  upon  the  different  manipulations  of  the  com- 
mon-shaped files  and  cold-chisels.  Piece  No.  1  is  designed  to  teach  the 
use  of  the  three  larger  coarse  flat  files  only,  as  they  follow  each  other  in 
obtaining  a  plane  surface ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  observe  the  same  care 
and  degree  of  accuracy  as  though,  when  finished,  the  piece  were  to  become 
part  of  a  machine. 

This  principle  is  true  of  all  succeeding  pieces,  and  with  this  piece  the 
pupil  is  at  once  made  familiar  with  the  strictness  with  which  the  woi'k  will 
be  examined,  and  sees  that  head-woxk  is  as  essential  in  getting  the  required 
result  as  hand-vfork. 

Point  No.  1  gives  the  pupil  credit  for  twenty  per  cent.,  if  he  has  removed 
the  surface  y^^s<  to  the  line  on  one  side  of  the  piece.  Point  2,' twenty  per  cent, 
more,  if  the  same  be  true  of  the  opposite  side  ;  if  he  has  filed  below  the  line, 
or  not  quite  to  it,  that  proportion  of  the  work  not  done  right  is  deducted  from 
the  whole.  Point  3  requires  the  piece  to  be  straight  lengthwise,  for  which 
twenty  per  cent,  is  credited ;  and  Point  4,  that  it  be  straight  crosswise,  with 
twenty  per  cent,  credited ;  and  Point  5  gives  twenty  per  cent.,  if  all  cross- 
marks  made  by  the  two  coarse  files  have  been  removed  in  draw-filing. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  that  each  point  is  considered  of  equal  value, 
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and  that  no  point  can  be  slighted  or  sacrificed  without  bringing  the  rank  of 
the  whole  piece  down  in  proportion. 

Piece  No.  2  (cast-iron)  ;  Time  for  Solution,  seven  hours. 
Point  No.  1.     Straight  lengthwise, 40  per  cent. 

2.  "         sidewise, 40       " 

3.  All  angles  equal, 12       " 

4.  No  cross-marks, 8       " 


100 


The  tools  used  are  the  same  as  in  Piece  No.  ]. 

In  Piece  No.  1  the  pupil  commenced  filing  on  a  broad  and  fiat  surface. 
It  was,  therefore,  easy  to  get  a  bearing  for  the  file,  and  the  file-marks  ex- 
tending across  the  piece  from  side  to  side  gave  instant  evidence  if  the  pupil 
was  filing  on  either  side  more  than  the  other.  On  Piece  No.  2  he  has  no  sur- 
face to  get  a  bearing  on  until  he  shall  create  one,  and,  therefore,  this  piece 
is  designed  to  give  practice  in  firmly  carrying  the  file  across  a  thin  edge, 
giving  the  knowledge  necessary  to  enable  the  pupil  to  realize  the  impor- 
tance and  the  difficulty  in  keeping  a  narrow  edge  straight,  and  still  not 
getting  below  the  lines,  which  would  involve  a  new  difficulty,  for  all  sides 
of  this  piece  must  make  equal  angles  with  each  other  when  completed. 

As  this  piece,  when  handed  to  the  pupil,  is  a  square  bar  of  cast-iron,  with 
all  of  its  sides  planed,  it  will  be  seen  that  four  sides  were  plane  when  taken  ; 
but  the  pupil  is  required  to  draw-file  all  sides,  and  to  have  them  meet  in 
equal  angles  ;  and  as  the  corners  to  be  filed  to  are  all  lined  as  a  safeguard, 
the  pupil  deserves  equal  credit  in  having  each  of  the  eight  sides  true  planes 
when  finished  ;  and  as  in  Piece  1,  only  one  plane  surface  is  produced  with  a 
credit  of  twenty  per  cent,  for  straight  length,  and  twenty  per  cent,  more  for 
straight  breadth,  making  forty  per  cent  for  one  plane  surface,  we  give  for  the 
same  relative  points  in  this  only  ten  per  cent,  for  each  plane,  or  eighty  per 
cent,  for  the  eight  planes  taken  together.  If  the  j)upil  is  careless  in  getting  the 
piece  rounding  on  any  one  side,  his  rank  is  further  reduced  by  the  inspection 
of  Point  3,  which  deducts  twelve  per  cent.,  or  a  proportionate  part  of  twelve 
per  cent.,  as  the  case  may  be.  As  the  pupil  has  had  experience  in  draw- 
filing  on  Piece  1,  and  as  the  smooth  file  is  wholly  used  in  finishing  and 
evening  up  the  piece,  we  give  credit  for  only  eight  per  cent,  on  Point  4. 
In  the  corresponding  point  in  Piece  No.  1  we  give  twenty. 

Piece  No.  3  (cast-iron)  ;  Time  for  Solution,  four  hours. 
Point  No.  1.    Whole  line, 30  per  cent. 


2.  Straight  lengthwise,     . 

3.  "        sidewise, 

4.  Point  squai*e,  with  lined  side, 

5.  No  cross-marks,    . 

6.  Square  on  back,    . 


20 
20 
5 
10 
15 


100 


Tools  used :  same  as  in  Nos.  1  and  2,  with  the  addition  of  a  1^-inch  try- 
square. 
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Pieces  numbered  one  and  two  had  lines  on  both  edges  of  each  surface 
to  be  filed.  In  Piece  No.  3  the  pupil  is  to  file  two  narrow  surfaces  per- 
fectly plane,  with  only  one  line  of  each  surface  as  a  guide,  his  experience 
especially  in  Piece  No.  2  being  thought  sufficient  to  accomplish  this  result. 
He  is  also  to  take  his  first  lesson  in  rounding  an  irregular  or  rough  point ; 
but  still  keeping  the  principle  of  accuracy  in  view,  it  is  rounded  to  the  guide 
curve  on  one  side.  The  edge  opposite  to  the  lined  edge  is  required  to  be  its 
duplicate. 

In  Point  No.  1  the  pupil  is  required  to  file  just  down  to  the  line,  and  still 
leave  the  edge  of  the  piece  straight  lengthwise  and  sidewise  without  going 
below  the  line,  as  this  result  could  be  obtained  easily  with  the  pupil's  previous 
practice,  were  it  lined  on  both  sides.  I  give  hirh  thirty  per  cent,  credit  for 
doing  so  with  a  line  only  on  one  side,  Avhere  I  gave  him  forty  per  cent,  on 
Piece  No.  1,  for  doing  the  same  thing  on  a  broader  surface,  with  lines  on 
both  sides. 

In  Point  No.  2  the  pupil  gets  credit  for  twenty  per  cent,  if  the  edge  is 
perfectly  straight,  for  the  reason  that  if  he  should  file  the  edge  hollow- 
ing, he  might  conform  to  the  other  requirements,  and  still  not  do  a  perfect 
piece  of  work. 

In  Point  3  the  pupil  gets  credit  for  twenty  per  cent,  in  keeping  the  side 
not  lined  perfectly  straight  and  square  with  the  lined  side.  Point  4  gives  five 
per  cent,  for  rounding  the  point  on  the  piece  properly,  and  keeping  square 
to  the  lined  side,  and  just  down  to  line  ;  therefore,  Points  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4 
aggregate  seventy-five  per  cent,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  new 
requirement. 

Point  5  gives  ten  per  cent,  for  no  cross-marks.  This  is  to  induce  the  pupil 
to  put  a  finish  on  his  work,  as,  without  finish,  any  filed  work  looks  incom- 
plete. 

Point  6  requires  the  piece  to  be  square  on  the  back ;  i,  e.,  the  side  oppo- 
site the  lined  side. 

Piece  No.  4  (cast-iron)  ;  Time  for  Solution,  five  hours. 

Point  No.  1.  Line  on  two  sides  of  squax-e  hole, 

2.  Line  on  four  sides  of  square  hole, 

3.  Good  corners, 

4.  Square  two  sides, 

5.  Square  four  sides, 

6.  No  cross-marks,   . 

7.  Straight  sidewise, 

8.  Straight  lengthwise, 

100 


10 

per  cent. 

15 

15 

.  10 

.  20 

.  10 

.  10 

.  10 

Tools  used :  10"  hand  bastard ;  10"  hand  second  cut ;  8"  hand  smooth ; 
8"  square  second  cut ;  6"  pillar  bastard ;  6"  pillar  super,  files ;  4^"  and 
1^"  try-squares. 

This  piece  is  designed  to  teach  the  use  of  two  kinds  of  files  in  addition  to 
those  already  used  by  the  pupil,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  show  how  to  get 
the  outside  edges  square  with  each  other  without  the  aid  of  lines,  using 
26 
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lines  only  where  the  new  files  are  needed.  The  pupil  is  also  taught, 
for  the  first  time,  how  to  file  interior  plane  surfaces,  meeting  in  square 
corners. 

One  side  of  the  piece  is  draw-filed  in  finishing  it,  thus  removing  the  lines 
marking  the  boundary  of  the  square  hole  on  that  side.  The  instructor  should 
examine  every  piece  after  it  is  completed  in  every  i-espect,  except  draw- 
filing  that  side,  and  mark  the  side  which  is  not  to  be  draw-filed,  thereby  pre- 
venting Ihe  pupil  from  draw-filing  the  side  whose  lines  have  been  filed  away 
in  squaring  the  hole,  so  that  the  finished  side  is  always  the  more  perfect  side. 
If  neither  side  is  satisfactory  in  this  respect,  neither  side  should  be  draw- 
filed. 

Point  1  (ten  -per  cent.)  requires  that  two  sides  of  the  square  hole  shall 
be  filed  just  to  the  line. 

Point  2  (fifteen  per  cent.)  requires  that  all  four  sides  of  the  hole  shall  be 
correctly  filed  to  line,  for  the  pupil  deserves  more  than  twice  the  credit  for 
having  got  all  four  sides  right,  than  two  sides  which  may  or  may  not  be 
adjacent. 

Point  3  (fifteen  per  cent.)  requires  that  the  inside  should  be  straight  across. 
As  the  pupil  is  furnished  with  a  small  try-square  to  test  this,  and  as  he  has 
had  similar  but  less  difficult  practice  in  the  last  piece,  on  the  outside  of  the 
piece,  I  have  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  make  an  extra  point,  but  take  the 
whole  under  the  head  of  Good  Corners,  and  the  more  especially  as  the 
pillar  files  used  are  nearly  as  wide  as  the  sides  of  the  square  hole,  thereby 
rendering  it  almost  impossible  to  make  good  corners  without  leaving  the 
hole  straight  inside. 

Point  4  (ten  per  cent.)  requires  that  the  end  and  one  edge  be  square  with 
each  other. 

Point  5  (twenty  per  cent.)  requires  that  all  four  edges  be  square  with  each 
other  on  the  outside. 

Point  6  (ten  per  cent.)  requires  that  there  shall  be  no  cross-marks. 

Point  7  (ten  per  cent.)  requires  that  the  outside  edges  shall  be  straight 
lengthwise. 

Point  8  (ten  per  cent.)  requires  that  those  edges  shall  be  straight  side- 
wise. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  on  Piece  No.  3  the  pupil  got  forty  per  cent, 
for  the  corresponding  manipulation. 


Piece  No.  5  (cast-iron)  ; 

Point  No.  1. 

Line  on  one  side, 

2. 

Line  on  other  side, 

3. 

No  gi'ooves, . 

4. 

Straight  inside,     . 

5. 

Square  two  edges. 

6. 

Square  four  edges. 

rr 

No  cross-marks,    . 

8. 

Straight  crosswise, 

9. 

Straight  lengthwise, 

ME  OF  Solution,  f 


OUR  HOURS. 

.  12  per  cent. 

.  12 

.  10 

.  10 
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.  20 
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Tools  used :  10"  hand  bastard ;  10"  hand  second  cut ;  8"  hand  smooth ; 
9"  round  file ;  6"  round  file,  and  4^  try-square. 

This  piece  is  particularly  designed  to  teach  the  manipulation  peculiar  to 
the  round  file,  thus  preparing  the  pupil  for  the  piece  that  follows,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  continuing  the  practice  with  the  larger  files  used  on  Pieces 
Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 

Points  1  and  2  (twelve  per  cent.).  The  line  is  to  remain  as  in  former 
pieces.  The  oval  is  quite  narrow  at  either  end,  and  it  is  difficult  for  the  pupil, 
with  the  new  tool  (the  round  file),  and  the  entirely  new  manipulation,  to 
conform  to  this  point ;  and,  therefore,  I  give  twelve  per  cent,  for  each  side 
(Points  1  and  2),  if  filed  correctly. 

Point  3  (ten  per  cent.).  Grooves  are  liable  to  be  made  while  using  this 
file.    Of  course,  none  should  be  permitted. 

Point  4  (ten  per  cent.).  The  inside  is  to  be  straight  crosswise,  as  it  would 
be  possible  to  file  to  line  on  both  sides,  and  have  no  grooves,  and  still  not 
have  the  centre  filed  straight  across.  Points  5  and  6  serve  essentially  the 
same  purposes  as  Points  4  and  5  in  Piece  No.  4.  Point  7,  no  ci'oss-marks,  is 
reduced  to  six  per  cent.  Points  8  and  9  correspond  to  Points  7  and  8  in 
Piece  No.  4,  with  the  same  percentage. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  new  manipulation,  taught  in  Piece  4  (Points  1,  2, 
and  3),  gives  the  pupil  forty  per  cent.,  and  that  the  new  manipulation,  taught 
in  Piece  No.  5,  gives  him  forty-four  per  cent.,  leaving  over  fifty  per  cent,  for 
the  practice  of  the  former  manipulations,  with  the  files  used  on  previous 
pieces. 

The  above,  Pieces  Nos.  1  to  5  inclusive,  constitute  the  first  division  of  the 
course  in  vise-work,  and  are  classed  as  exercises  in  "  Filing  to  Line." 

Piece  No.  6  (wrought-iron)  ;  Time,  eleven  hours. 

Point  No.  1.    Filed  to  within  ^^  of  an  inch  of  the  template  on 

one  edge, 20  per  cent. 

2.  Filed  to  within  J^  of  an  inch  of  the  template  on 

two  edges, 20       " 

3.  Filed  to  within  ^^  of  an  inch  of  the  template  on 

three  edges, 20       " 

4.  Filed  to  within  gL  of  an  inch  of  the  template  on 

four  edges, ,        .     20       " 

5.  No  cross-marks  on  edges, 10       " 

6.  "  "  on  one  side,        .        .        .        .      5       " 

7.  "  "  on  either  side,    .        .        .        .      5       " 


100 


Tools  used:  10"  half-round  bastard,  9"  half-round  second  cut,  6"  half- 
round  smooth,  6"  half-round  super.  (Swiss),  8"  hand  smooth, 7"  hand  super. 
(Stubbs)  files  and  7"  hack-saw  (Stubbs),  1-^"  try-square. 

The  purpose  of  this  piece  is  fourfold  :  first,  to  introduce  a  new  metal  for 
the  pupil  to  work  on ;  second,  to  convey  a  thorough  idea  of  the  great  utility 
of  the  half-round  file  in  several  ways ;  third,  to  teach  the  use  of  the  hack- 
saw in  conjunction  with  the  file ;  and  fourth,  to  teach  the  art  of  filing 
across  a  narrow  edge  to  a  template  instead  of  to  a  line. 
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In  inspecting  this  piece,  the  edges  of  which  are  the  worked  surfaces,  I 
divide  the  entire  edge  or  edges  into  four  parts,  thus :  There  is  but  one  edge 
of  the  template  that  comes  in  contact  Avith  the  piece  at  a  time :  I  put  the 
temphite  on  the  side  nearest  the  edge  on  which  the  initials  of  the  pupil  are 
stamped  for  "  Point  1,"  and  the  opposite  side  for  "  Point  2,"  and  so  on  to  the 
fourth  edge. 

The  other  three  points  relate  to  cross-marks,  and  are  divided  conveniently 
for  impartial  inspection,  but  give  more  credit  than  the  points  covering  simi- 
lar ground  in  the  inspection  of  the  last  three  pieces,  because  the  metal  is 
tougher  and  finer ;  and  for  the  additional  reason,  that  since  the  finishing  files 
are  the  finest  in  use,  a  cross-mark  will  show  plainer  if  left  on  the  finished 
surface. 

Piece  No,  7  (cast-ikok)  ;  Time,  twelve  hours. 


Point  No.  1. 

Equal  number  of  lines  on  each  side, . 

.    20  per  cent 

2. 

"      depth  of  lines, 

.    20       " 

3. 

Diamonds  of  equal  size, 

.     30       « 

4. 

Square  on  back, 

.     10       « 

5. 

Grooves  square  on  sides  and  bottom. 

.     15       " 

6. 

No  cross-marks, 

.      5       « 

100 

Tools  used :  10"  hand  second  cut,  8"  hand  smooth,  and  6"  half-round 
super.  (Swiss)  (try-square  on  back  only). 

This  piece  I  designed  for  "  free-hand  filing,"  and  the  pupil  shovild  deter- 
mine all  distances  by  the  eye  alone  (copying  the  distance  between  the  two 
first  grooves  on  one  side  as  made  by  the  instructor) ,  without  the  aid  of  a 
measuring  instrument.    But  a  try-square  may  be  used  on  the  back. 

Points  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  6  need  no  further  explanation.  Point  5  is  to 
prevent  the  pupil  from  holding  the  flat  side  of  the  file  too  much  on  a  bevel ; 
in  which  case,  instead  of  leaving  the  diamonds  flat  on  top,  as  designed, 
they  would  become  pointed  pyramids. 

Piece  No.  8  (cast-iron)  ;  Time,  twelve  hours. 

Point  No,  1.  Equal  thickness  of  ring, 

2,  Inside  hole  to  fit  steel  plug, 

3,  Good  corners,       .        ,        .        . 

4,  No  grooves  or  bunches, 

5,  Sides  of  tang  parallel  to  each  other, 

6,  Square  crosswise  on  tang,    . 

7,  No  cross-marks  of  coarse  files,   . 


40 

per  cent 

20 

10 

15 

5 

5 

5 

100 


Tools  used :  10"  hand  bastard,  10"  half-round  bastard,  9''  half-round 
second  cut,  6"  half-round  smooth,  6"  half-round  super.,  9"  and  C"  round 
bastard,  8"  hand  smooth,  4^"  and  1^"  try-squares  and  calipers. 

This  piece  is  intended  to  show  how  the  half-round  and  round  file  are 
used  in  conjunction  with  each  other  in  doing  free-hand  work,  bringing 
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into  practice  instruction  given  in  all  former  lessons,  and  using  nearly  all 
shapes  of  files  thus  far  used  in  the  course.  It  is,  in  short,  a  review  piece, 
but  gives  instruction  in  the  use  of  a  new  tool,  the  calipers.  The  pupil 
is  instructed,  in  the  first  place,  to  remove  the  scale  from  the  outside 
with  the  same  file,  and  in  the  same  way  as  on  Piece  No.  1 ;  this  being 
done,  he  files  the  outer  surface  with  a  hand-file  or  a  half-round  file 
until  the  piece  measures  alike  on  the  sides  and  edges  lately  filed,  thus 
making  the  four  sides  of  the  ring  part  of  equal  width.  We  have  now  the 
same  problem  as  in  Piece  No.  2,  to  make  it  octagonal  from  a  square  bar, 
the  only  differences  being  that  Piece  No.  2  is  straight  and  this  circular  in 
form.  Piece  No.  2  was  larger  than  this,  and  guiding-lines  were  drawn  on 
it,  but  are  forbidden  in  this  case.  One  edge  is  bevelled  off  with  the 
large  half-round  file  on  the  outside,  and  with  a  9"  round  file  the  opposite 
inside  ed^e  is  filed.  The  half-round  file  is  used  as  in  Piece  No.  6,  and  the 
round  file  is  used  exactly  as  in  Piece  No.  5,  but  the  results  produced  by  both 
are  different.  The  eight-sided  section  is  made  sixteen-sided,  and,  finally, 
round.  In  all  this  work  the  pupil  has  no  guide  other  than  his  eye  and  his 
calipers,  and  the  practice  of  Piece  No.  7  is  essentially  repeated.  On  the 
sides  of  the  tang,  the  same  practice  as  on  the  edges  of  Nos,  3,  4,  5,  and  6 ; 
and  on  the  part  Avhere  the  ring  and  the  tang  meet,  the  pupil  is  taught  to 
make  a  corner  of  entirely  different  shape  than  any  previous  one.  It  must 
caliper  correctly,  and  still  be  free  from  cuts  or  irregularit3^  The  reamed 
hole  is  to  be  left  of  exactly  the  same  size  in  the  centre  as  when  given  to 
the  pupil,  the  contour  of  the  circle  on  the  inside  being  a  guide  to  the  eye 
throughout  the  work. 

The  first  point  in  the  inspection  is  of  course  the  most  inaportant,  and  is 
decided  by  the  use  of  the  calipers.  I  usually  divide  the  ring  into  fourths 
with  chalk-marks,  and  carefully  test  the  work  on  the  first  quarter  before 
going  to  the  next ;  and  so  on  until  completed.  Forty  per  cent,  is  given  for  this 
point.  Point  2  gives  twenty  per  cent,  credit  if  the  size  of  the  centre  of  the 
reamed  hole  is  not  altered  by  the  pupil.  A  steel  plug,  turned  to  fit  exactly, 
is  used  in  inspecting  this  point.  Point  3  :  As  the  pupil  has  been  taught  the 
manner  of  making  corners  with  flat  files  in  Piece  No.  4,  and  has  had  a  dif- 
ferent-shaped corner  to  make  in  Piece  No.  6,  the  pupil  is  here  taught  to 
make  a  corner  where  the  round  part  of  the  ring  comes  in  contact  with  aflat 
surface  ;  but  as  this  case  differs  from  the  others  only  in  some  details  of  the 
manipulation  of  the  files  used,  I  give  only  ten  per  cent,  credit  for  this  point. 
In  Point  4  the  pupil  gets  credit  for  fifteen  per  cent,  for  having  the  ring  free 
from  bunches  or  grooves,  while  in  Piece  No.  5  he  gets  only  ten  per  cent,  for 
a  similar  point,  the  five  per  cent,  being  added  because  the  tendency  to  pro- 
duce grooves  is  greater  in  this  case.  It  would  not  be  equitable  to  give  more 
than  fifteen  per  cent.,  for  the  reason  that  forty  per  cent,  is  given  to  have  the 
ring  caliper  evenly,  which,  of  itself,  nearly  but  not  quite  covers  this  point. 
Point  5  is  inspected  with  the  calipers,  and  is  not  difficult ;  therefore  only 
five  per  cent,  is  given.  Point  7  is  added  to  further  check  the  pupil  from 
filing  too  far  with  the  coarse  files.  Should  he  have  done  this,  he  canno  t 
remove  the  marks  without  making  the  ring  or  the  tang  too  small. 
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Piece  No.  9  (cast-iron)  ;  Tlme,  twelve  hours. 

Point  No.  1.    Fit  on  one  corner  all  along  the  ends  of  the  three 

tangs, 15  per  cent. 

2.  Fit  on  both  corners  all  along  the  ends  of  the  three 

tangs, .     15       " 

3.  Fit  on  one  corner  all  along  the  sides  of  the  tangs,     10       " 

4.  "     both  corners      "  "  "        »     .     10       " 

5.  "     one  corner  all  along  the  ends  of  the  two 

tangs, 10       " 

6.  Fit  on  both  corners  all  along  the  ends  of  the  two 

tangs, 10  " 

7.  Edges  to  be  plane  surface , 15  " 

8.  Square  endwise, 10  " 

9.  Good  corners, 5  " 


100 


Tools  used :  6"  square  second  cut,  6"  pillar  bastard,  6"  pillar  super.,  8" 
hand  smooth,  10"  hand  second  cut,  calipers,  and  two  try-squares. 

This  piece  is  intended  to  be  a  test  piece  for  the  pupil,  showing  the 
importance,  in  a  practical  way,  of  observing  strict  accuracy  when  fitting 
two  pieces  together,  and  compelling  the  pupil  to  use  judgment,  skill,  and  a 
great  deal  of  patience  in  making  a  good  joint  at  the  many  edges.  It  will 
also  demonstrate  to  him,  that  if  every  minor  point  be  strictly  conformed 
with,  the  whole  problem  will  surely  be  solved  correctly. 

Point  1  gives  fifteen  per  cent,  credit,  or  five  per  cent,  on  each  part,  where 
tte  two  pieces  come  in  contact  with  each  other  on  one  corner,  at  the  end  of 
each  of  the  three  tangs.  The  reason  why  the  inspection  at  the  end  is  divided 
into  two  points,  taking  one  corner  after  the  other,  is,  that  if  the  pupil  should 
file  the  edge  a  little  more  on  one  side  than  the  other,  he  might  make  a  per- 
fect fit  on  one  corner  of  the  end  of  the  piece  and  leave  an  opening  on  the 
other;  yet,  even  if  he  does  so,  he  should  have  credit  for  what  he  has  per- 
formed correctly,  according  to  the  principles  of  this  mode  of  inspection. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  both  sides  of  the  pieces,  and  the  ends  of  the  three 
tangs,  are  planed  before  being  put  into  the  student's  hands.  I  make  the 
planed  ends  the  basis  of  the  work  done  on  both  pieces.  The  piece  D  is  the 
first  piece  filed,  and  is  lined,  so  that  the  first  part  of  the  work  is  "  filing  to 
line,"  as  practiced  in  the  beginning  of  the  course.  After  the  pupil  has  filed 
to  line,  he  is  told  to  use  his  small  square,  taking  the  planed  ends  as  a  basis, 
and  carefully  test  the  surface  filed  to  line,  and  perfect  them  to  the  greatest 
degree  of  accuracy  ;  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  file  out  the  line  to  make  the 
surfaces  jjerfectly  square  with  the  planed  ends,  to  do  so,  as  there  is  stock 
enough  in  the  other  piece  to  fit  it,  even  after  losing  the  line.  The  other 
piece  is  then  similarly  treated,  the  lines  on  this  piece  being  simply  to  enable 
the  pupil  to  file  down  nearly  to  the  right  size  in  a  short  time,  and  then  he  is 
guided  entirely  by  the  size  of  the  piece  D  in  making  the  fit. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  explanation  that  the  requirements  of  the  first 
six  points  are,  that  the  edges  of  the  tangs  of  both  pieces  are  to  be  brought 
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squarely  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  that  failure  to  accomplish  this  at 
any  point  or  part  of  the  fitted  edges  will  cause  a  reduction  of  rank.  It  will 
also  be  seen  that  every  mistake  or  negligence  of  the  pupil  is  in  full  view 
when  the  piece  is  completed.  Point  7,  fifteen  per  cent. ;  If  the  pupil  should 
not  get  the  edges  square  to  the  sides  of  the  pieces,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  have  a  good  fit,  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  pieces  were  convex  to  each 
other,  they  would  not  fit  well  at  the  corners ;  therefore,  fifteen  per  cent,  is 
added  to  the  pupil's  credit  for  this  point.  Point  8,  ten  per  cent.,  is  for  having 
the  outside  edges  of  the  piece,  when  fitted  together  square  all  around,  as  in 
Pieces  Nos.  4  and  5.  Point  9  is  to  prevent  the  pupil  from  rounding  the 
corners,  and  deserves  an  extra  merit  of  five  per  cent. 

Piece  No.  10,  kectangulab  slide  (steel)  ;  Time,  eight  houes. 
Point  No.  1.    Good  joints  on  bottom  of  slide,  both  edges, 

2.  "        "       on  sides  and  top, 

3.  Top  of  slide  flush  with  sides  and  square  from 

sides,         ....... 

4.  Square  both  sides,  from  bottom  on  outside, 

5.  Ends  flush  with  sides  and  square  from  sides, 

6.  No  cross-marks, 

7.  Slide  to  push  through  with  finger  and  fit  both 

ways, . 

100 

Tools  used :  10"  hand  second  cut,  6"  half-round  super.,  8"  hand  smooth, 
7"  hand  super,  files,  and  large  and  small  try-squares. 

This  piece  is  the  second  piece  in  fitting,  and  the  pupil  is  now  taught  to 
work  steel  for  the  first  time.  The  design  of  this  piece  is  to  show  the  differ- 
ence in  getting  a  fine  sui'face  on  steel  from  that  of  cast-iron  or  wrought- 
iron,  and  at  the  same  time  to  continue  the  practice  of  fitting  and  of  squaring 
the  sides,  ends,  and  top  of  the  rectangular  piece,  similar  to  the  work  done 
on  former  pieces.  It  is  also  designed  to  show  the  differences  in  handling 
and  caring  for  the  files  when  working  on  steel. 

Point  1  is  to  secure  a  good  fit  on  the  bottom  of  the  inside  of  the  groove, 
making  it  absolutely  necessary  to  make  good  corners  on  the  sides  of  the 
base.  If  this  is  not  accomplished,  the  slide  will  not  go  quite  down.  For 
instance,  if  the  pupil  should  round  the  inside  corner,  or  fail  to  keep  the 
slide  square  on  the  corners  coming  in  contact  with  the  inside  of  the  base,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  make  a  good  joint ;  therefore,  he  gets  twenty  per 
cent,  credit  on  this  point  alone. 

Point  No.  2  is  to  compel  the  pupil  to  keep  the  sides  of  the  slide  fitting  into 
the  base  perfectly  square  to  the  bottom  of  it,  else  the  joint  on  the  top  would 
be  open  ;  this  being  of  the  next  importance,  we  give  twenty  per  cent,  for  it. 

Point  No.  3  is  to  give  a  well-finished  top,  perfectly  square  to  the  sides,  to 
the  piece,  when  completed.  Point  No.  4 :  The  sides  to  be  square  from  the  bot- 
tom ;  but  as  the  sides  are  nearly  square  when  the  piece  is  given  to  the  pupil, 
he  is  only  credited  with  ten  per  cent,  if  it  is  finished  correctly.  Points  Nos. 
5,  6,  and  7  need  no  further  explanation. 
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Piece  No.  11,  dovetailed  slide  (steel)  ;  Time,  eight  hours. 

Tools  used  :  Same  as  in  No.  10. 

This  piece  is  more  difficult  than  the  rectangular  slide  to  fit,  but  still  the 
same  table  is  used  in  inspecting  it  as  in  No.  10 ;  and  as  the  instruction  is 
only  different  in  filing  on  the  bevelled  sides  of  the  slide,  a  recapitulation  of 
the  points  is  unnecessary. 

HAND-VISE  FILING  (FREE-HAND). 
Piece  No.  19,  steel  wire  ;  Time,  one  hour. 

Point  No.  1.  Equal  thickness  of  wire  from  end  to  taper, 

2.  True  taper  on  point, 

3.  No  bunches  or  grooves,        .... 

4.  Point  in  centre,     ...... 

100 

Tools  used :  8"  hand  smooth,  7"  hand  super.,  4i''  hand-vise,  and  calipers. 

It  is  intended  to  teach  the  pupil,  Avhile  making  this  piece,  the  manner  of 
using  the  left  hand  (or  to  a  left-handed  man  the  right  hand),  Avhich  is 
peculiar  to  hand-vise  filing,  and  at  the  same  time  how  to  complete  a  definite 
piece  of  vpork  that  is  of  consequence  in  the  succeeding  pieces,  and  in  fact  to 
teach  him  the  rudiments  of  the  art. 

Point  No.  1  is  to  induce  the  pupil  to  use  care  in  finishing  the  wii'e  from 
the  end  to  the  part  where  the  taper  merges  into  the  original  size  of  the  wire, 
and  not  file  flat  places,  which  are  sure  to  occur  if  the  work  is  not  constantly 
turned  with  the  left  hand.  The  pupil  here  uses  the  calipers  as  a  test  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  woi'k. 

Point  No.  2  is  to  caution  the  pupil  against  getting  the  point  one-sided  or 
flat,  or  uneven  on  the  sides  of  the  point. 

Point  No.  3  is  to  prevent  irregularity  and  bunches,  which  are  likely  to  be 
made  anywhere  on  the  piece,  if  the  work  is  not  turned  evenly. 

Point  No.  4  is  to  secure  the  main  object  of  the  piece,  which  is  to  file  a 
perfect  tapering  point  with  the  point  in  the  centre. 

Piece  No.  20,  steel  wire  (screw  blank)  ;  Time,  two  hours. 

Point  No.  1.  Square  shoulder, 

2.  Equal  thickness  from  shoulder  all  ways,    . 

3.  No  bunches, 

4.  Screw  blank  in  centre,  .... 

100 

Tools  used  :  10"  hand  second  cut,  7"  hand  super.,  8"  hand  smooth,  calipers, 
and  hand-vise. 

This  piece  is  intended  to  improve  the  skill  of  the  pupil  at  hand- vise  work, 
and  to  enable  him  to  reduce  the  diameter  of  the  wire  for  part  of  its  length 
at  a  square  shoulder. 

Points  Nos.  1,  3,  and  4  need  no  further  explanation.  The  pupil  in  Point 
No.  2  is  required  to  keep  the  small  part  filed  of  an  even  thickness  to  a  size 
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which  is  given  him  at  the  commencement  of  the  exercise,  and  also  the  part 
of  the  wire  finished  must  be  of  a  uniform  thickness.  As  each  point  is  con- 
sidered to  be  of  equal  importance  in  this  piece,  uniform  credit  given  is  for 
all  points. 

PlECK  No.  21,  STEEL  WIRE  (ACORN)  ;   TiME,  THREE  HOURS. 

Point  No.  1.  Acorn  in  centre, 

2.  Square  shoulder  on  end  of  cup  and  good  cup, 

8.  True  taper  from  bottom  of  cup  to  top  of  wire, 

4.  No  bunches  or  grooves,        .... 

5.  Equal  thickness  of  wire  from  end  to  taper, 

100 

Tools  used :  8"  hand-smooth  file,  7"  hand  super.,  6"  half-round  smooth,  G" 
half-round  super.,  calipers  and  hand-vise. 

In  the  preceding  pieces  it  may  be  noticed  that  only  flat  files  are  used  in 
reaching  the  required  result.  This  design  (No.  21)  is  to  bring  into  use  the 
half-round  file  as  well,  and  to  test  the  pupil's  skill  in  filing  from  memory  an 
acorn  of  his  own  design,  the  workmanship  of  which  alone  is  criticised. 

Points  Nos.  1,  3,  4,  and  5  will  be  readily  understood.  Point  2  is  to  have 
the  shoulder  on  the  top  of  the  cup  of  the  acorn  evenly  drawn  around  the 
wire,  so  that  it  will  be  the  same  distance  all  around  from  the  point,  and  also 
to  have  the  cup  rounded  on  the  underside  in  a  symmetrical  and  graceful 
shape,  to  imitate  as  nearly  as  possible  one  of  turned  steel. 
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Piece  No.  22,  steel  wire  (screw)  ;  Time,  five  hours. 

Point  No.  1.  Threads  equal  distance  apart, 

2.  Threads  of  equal  depth, 

3.  Point  in  centre,     .... 

4.  Thi'eads  not  to  lean  either  way,  . 

5.  Sides  of  threads  straight  bevelled, 

6.  No  bunches  or  grooves, 

100 

Tools  used  :  10"  hand  second  cut,  6"  half-round  smooth,  5"  three-square, 
6"  half-round  super.,  7"  hand  super,  hand-vise  and  calipers. 

The  pupil  is  required  in  this  as  in  the  preceding  pieces  of  hand-vise  filing, 
to  be  guided  entirely  by  the  eye  and  calipers,  the  latter  only  on  the 
diameter  of  the  wire.  In  obtaining  the  results  required,  the  practice  in 
this  piece  is  similar  to  that  of  Piece  No.  7  in  the  regular  course,  the  main 
difference  being  that  in  Piece  No.  7  the  pupil  filed  a  number  of  short 
straight  grooves,  taking  the  distance  between  them  from  the  first  two  made 
by  the  instructor ;  while  in  this  case  the  pupil  files  one  continuous  V-shaped 
groove,  encircling  the  wire  as  it  moves  along  its  length,  taking  the  distance 
between  turns  from  the  distance  between  the  first  turn  to  the  second,  or  the 
pitch  marked  on  the  surface  by  the  instructor. 

Points  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  need  no  explanation.  Point  No.  4  requires  that 
the  top  edge  of  each  thread  shall  be  at  the  same  angle  with  the  centre  line 
27 
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of  the  wire  throughout  the  length  of  the  thread ;  any  change  in  the  angle 
either  way  would  destroy  the  practical  value  of  the  screw.  Point  No.  5 
ensures  the  sides  of  each  thread  to  be  perfectly  V-shaped  and  brought  to  a 
sharp  point.  Point  No.  6  requires  the  threads  and  also  the  part  of  the  wire 
not  cut  with  threads  to  be  smooth  and  well  finished. 

Very  respectfully, 

Valentine  Wallbueg, 

Instricctor  in  Vise-work. 

I  add  the  class-record  on  Piece  No.  5.  This  one  is  selected 
simply  because  the  record  is  based  upon  the  largest  number  of 
elements.  The  column  A  is  the  list  of  students ;  the  columns 
one  to  nine  correspond  to  the  points  in  the  analysis,  and  in  each 
it  will  be  noticed  that  the  number  indicates  what  the  student 
lacked  of  getting  the  maximum  ;  the  column  B  is  the  percentage 
earned  on  Piece  5,  and  the  column  C  is  the  average  percentage 
on  all  the  pieces  in  the  course,  including  chipping. 

The  first  thirty-two  students  on  the  list  belong  to  the  first 
year  of  the  School  of  Mechanic  Arts.  The  minimum  age  of 
these  students  on  admission  is  fifteen  years.  The  following  six 
students  are  in  mechanical  engineering,  and  the  remaining  six 
optional  students  from  other  engineering  courses.  It  will  be 
noticed,  that  the  younger  students  do  not,  upon  the  whole, 
suffer  in  comparison  with  those  who  are  three  years  older  in 
rank. 
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Class-eecokd  on  Piece  No.  5. 
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- 

4 

— 

3 

2 

81 

91.2 

30, 

- 

- 

- 

1 

— 

2 

- 

1 

1 

95 

88.0 

81, 

- 

- 

3 

2 

- 

1 

- 

1 

— 

93 

91.0 

32, 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

— 

— 

- 

98 

92.9 

33, 

1 

1 

2 

1 

— 

1 

— 

1 

— 

93 

77.0 

34, 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

2 

- 

1 

1 

94 

81.5 

35, 

- 

- 

5 

5 

2 

5 

— 

1 

4 

78 

81.3 

36, 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

2 

- 

1 

1 

94 

91.3 

37,    . 

3 

3 

3 

1 

- 

- 

— 

2 

— 

88 

88.5 

38, 

1 

2 

2 

1 

— 

1 

- 

1 

— 

92 

* 

39,    . 

7 

- 

7 

5 

— 

2 

— 

2 

1 

76 

87.6 

40,    . 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

- 

— 

1 

1 

97 

92.1 

41,   . 

- 

- 

1 

1 

- 

3 

— 

2 

1 

92 

86.1 

42,    . 

- 

- 

2 

1 

— 

2 

— 

— 

1 

94 

95.3 

43,    . 

1 

1 

— 

1 

- 

1 

— 

— 

— 

96 

* 

44,    . 

"* 

^ 

1 

~" 

— 

I 

— 

1 

— 

97 

* 

*  Optional  students,  who  did  not  complete  the  course. 
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The  second  course  in  vise-work  includes  the  remaining  proc- 
esses, arranged  as  follows  : — 

I.  Scraping.  Three  test-surfaces  made  from  blanks  of  Piece 
No.  1,  in  the  filing  course. 

II.  Breast-drilling.  Pieces  of  cast-iron,  of  wrought-iron,  and 
of  steel,  to  learn  to  drill  from  flat  surfaces,  and  from  sharp 
edges  and  corners,  at  different  angles,  and  with  different-sized 
drills. 

III.  Tapping.  Tapping  the  holes  drilled  in  II.  with  both 
right  and  left  hand  taps. 

lY.  Reaming.  Reaming  holes  drilled  in  II. ,  to  perfectly  fit 
true  gauges  of  different  sizes. 

V.  Thread-cutting  with  dies  and  jam-plates.  Examples  in 
steam,  gas,  and  water  piping  and  fitting. 

VI.  Soldering.  Tin,  iron,  iron  and  brass,  iron  and  steel, 
plumbers'  joints. 

VII.  Brazing.  Iron,  iron  and  steel,  brass,  brazing  with 
silver  solder. 

VIII.  Burnishing. 

IX.  Stoning. 

X.  Bluing. 

Soldering,  brazing,  and  bluing  are  classed  with  vise-work, 
to  save  multiplying  courses.  This  second  course  in  vise- work 
has  been  worked  out  by  Mr.  Wallburg,  but  has  not  yet  been 
gone  over  bv  the  class. 

The  Course  in  Forging. — The  shop  is  fitted  with  eight  forges. 
The  Sturtevaut  pressure-blower,  which  furnishes  the  blast  for 
the  forges,  and  for  the  furnace  in  the  foundry,  is  placed  in  the 
engine-room.  The  hoods  over  the  forges  are  connected  with  a 
16-inch  pipe,  which  runs  longitudinally  near  the  ceiling  of  the 
shop,  and  enters  a  No.  7  Sturtevant  exhaust-blower,  just 
through  the  partition  in  the  foundry,  M,  and  thence  through 
the  embankment  and  foundation  of  the  main  building,  into  a 
flue  at  its  northerly  end  on  Newbury  Street.  As  the  acquiring 
of  manual  skill  in  the  art  is  the  principal  aim,  only  such  tools 
are  furnished  as  are  necessary  to  this  end,  but  none  of  the 
appliances  which  are  simply  used  to  facilitate  work.  I  will  now 
give  a  brief  statement  of  the  analysis  of  the  art  upon  which  we 
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have  based  our  course  of  instruction.  In  the  infancy  of  the  art 
the  forger  was  obliged  to  operate  upon  irregular-shaped  masses 
of  metal,  and  work  them  into  the  required  form  and  dimensions. 
Now  the  manufacturing  works  furnish  us  with  iron  and  steel 
bars  of  any  given  shape  aud  size  in  cross-sections,  and  with  this 
material  the  forger  has  to  deal.  It  is  found  that  the  forger's 
art  is  substantially  comprised  in  the  six  following  statements  : — 

First.     The  management  of  the  fire  and  degrees  of  heat. 

Second.     Bending,  without  changing,  the  cross-section. 

Third.     Drawing  down  or  reducing  the  cross-section. 

Fourth.  Jumping,  or  upsetting ;  that  is,  shortening  the  piece 
and  increasing  its  cross-section. 

Fifth.     Building  up,  or  welding. 

Sixth.     Hardening  aud  tempering. 

Splitting  and  punching  may  be  added  as  elementary  processes 
often  used. 

Plates  I.,  II.,  III.  show  the  series  of  designs  used  to  teach 
the  manipulations  in  these  fundamental  processes.  Next,  forms 
are  designed  in  which  these  elementary  processes  are  combined  ; 
and  thus,  step  by  step,  the  student's  skill  in  the  art  is  built  up. 
Experience  has  already  taught  us  that  the  shorter  and  more  dis- 
tinct the  steps  are,  the  more  rapid  will  be  the  student's  progress. 
The  following  grouping  will  indicate  the  main  features  of  the 
course.  The  same  system  of  inspection  is  followed  as  in  the 
filing  course. 

Catalogue  of  Forgings. 
Nos.    1-9.       Bending. 

10,  11.  Bending  and  drawing. 
12,  13.  Bending  and  splitting. 
14-18,  22.     Punching  and  forming. 

20.  Welding. 

21.  Bending  and  welding.     Ring  of  round  iron. 

23.  Welding  angle  from  flat  bar.     Weld  at  angle.  _ 

24.  Bending  and  welding.    Ring  of  flat  iron. 

25.  Bending  and  welding. 

26.  Punching,  splitting,  bending  and  drawing. 

27.  Welding  cross  of  flat  iron.     Weld  at  intersection. 

■   28.    Bending,  drawing,  punching  and  welding.     Hinge  hook. 

29.  "  "  "  "  Hinge  eye. 

30.  Drawing.     Key  tapering  ^^g-  inch  in  6  inches. 

31.  Welding  angle  from  round  bar.    Weld  at  angle. 
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No.  32.  Welding  T  from  flat  bar.    Weld  at  intersection. 

33.  Upsetting,  bending,  and  welding. 

34-36.  Scarf-welds. 

37.  Faggot-weld. 

38.  Collar  welded  to  scarf. 

39.  Upsetting,  drawing,  bending,  welding,  punching,  and  riveting. 

40.  Punching,  drawing,  and  upsetting. 

41.  Upsetting,  punching,  and  bending. 

42.  Steel.    Drawing  and  tempering.    Punch,  from  old  file.    Color, 

blue. 
43,  44.     Steel.    Drawing  and  tempering  cold-chisels.     Color,   deep 
blue. 

45.  Steel.     Welding  steel  to  steel  and  steel  to  iron. 

46.  Steel-spring  drawing  and  tempering.     Temperature  indicated 

by  oil. 

47.  Steel-spring  drawing  and  tempering.     Temperature  indicated 

by  soft  pine. 

48.  Steel  drill  (large).    Drawing,  filing,  and  tempering.    Water 

temper.     Color,  purple  blue. 

49.  Steel.     Straight  edges.     Upsetting  and  filing.    Made  straight 

without  a  standard. 

50.  Steel  drill  (small).    Drawing,  filing,  and  tempering.     Color, 

straw  color  at  point ;  faint  blue  at  stem. 

51.  Steel  matching   tool.    Drawing,  filing,  and  tempering.     Oil 

temper.     Color,  dark  straw. 

52.  Steel  centre  punch.    Drawing,  filing,  and  tempering.    Water 

temper.     Color,  purple  blue. 

53.  Steel  cape  chisel  (small).    Di'awing,  filing,  and  tempering. 

Water  temper.     Color,  purple  blue. 

54.  Steel  diamond-pointed  hand  tool.    Drawing,  filing,  and  tem- 

pering.   Water  tempei*.     Color,  straw. 

55.  Steel  cape  chisel  (large).     Drawing,  filing,  and  tempering. 

Water  temper.     Color,  deep  blue. 

56.  Steel  flat  chisel   (large).      Drawing,  filing,  and  tempering. 

Water  temper.     Color,  deep  blue. 

Designing.  This  department  is  supported  by  the  trustee  of 
the  Lowell  Institute,  and  is  open  to  pupils  of  both  sexes. 

Pattern-weaving .  The  object  of  this  department  is  not  to 
teach  weaving,  but  to  give  the  student  a  general  idea  of  the  way 
in  which  all  woven  fabrics  are  made,  and  to  teach  him  to  dis- 
sect any  sample  of  cloth,  and  reproduce  it  upon  the  loom,  as 
well  as  to  exhibit  his  own  designs  in  the  woven  fabric. 

The  first  five  lessons  are  devoted  to  learning  the  names  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  loom,  and  the  function  of  each,  the  drawing 
in  and  mending  of  warp-threads,  the  filling  of  the  shuttle,  the 
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oiling,  the  starting  and  stopping  of  the  loom,  and  the  weaving 
of  a  simple  cloth  with  two  or  three  harnesses  and  one  shuttle. 

The  sixth  lesson  is  devoted  to  putting  the  warp  into  the  loom, 
hanging  the  harnesses,  and  setting  the  reed. 

The  seventh  lesson  teaches  the  running  of  a  loom  with  eight 
to  twelve  harnesses  and  one  or  two  shuttles. 

The  five  following  lessons  are  devoted  to  designing  and  weav- 
ing patterns  upon  an  eight-harness  loom  running  four  shuttles. 

The  eight  following  exercises  are  upon  designing,  setting  up ,  and 
weaving  patterns  upon  a  twenty-harness  loom  and  four  shuttles. 

Two  lessons  upon  drawing  in  warps  from  drawing  in  drafts 
made  by  the  student.  The  work  done  in  these  two  lessons  is 
put  upon  the  loom  and  woven. 

The  next  eight  lessons  are  upon  an  improved  Crompton-Jac- 
quard  loom,  consisting  of  designing,  setting  up,  drawing  in,  and 
weaving  various  patterns. 

The  looms  in  possession  of  the  department  have  been  pre- 
sented, one  by  the  Lewiston  Machine  Co.  of  Lewiston,  Me.  ; 
one  by  the  Bridesburg  Manufacturing  Co.  of  Philadelphia  ;  one, 
an  English  loom,  by  Mr.  Edward  A.  Brigham  of  Boston :  and 
two  by  Mr.  George  Crompton  of  Worcester,  one  a  twenty- 
harness  and  four-shuttle  loom,  and  one  an  improved  Jacquard 
pattern  loom,  expressly  designed  and  built  for  the  department. 
The  instruction,  which  is  under  the  general  direction  of  Mr. 
Charles  Kastner,  Lowell  Instructor  in  Practical  Design,  is  in 
the  charge  of  A.  D.  Blodgett,  S.  B.,  class  of  1876,  Institute 
of  Technology. 

The  Foundry  contains  sixteen  moulding-benches,  an  oven  for 
core-baking,  and  a  blast-furnace  which  will  melt  about  one-half 
a  ton  at  a  charge.  The  instruction  in  this  shop  is  already  in 
successful  operation,  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Whitaker. 

The  shop  for  carpentry  and  joinery  is  ready,  and  instruction 
in  it  will  begin  at  the  opening  of  the  new  term  on  February  5, 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Ware. 

The  fitting  up  of  the  wood-turning  shop  with  sixteen  lathes 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  American  Machine  and  Tool  Co.  of  Bos- 
ton; and  the  fitting  up  of  the  machine-tool  shop  for  metal- 
working  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Putnam  Machine  Co.  of  Fitch- 
burg,  Mass.  Both  of  these  shops  will  be  ready  early  in  the 
comino'  term,  and  will  be  in  charofe  of  Prof.  Whitaker. 
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Let  us  now  spend  a  few  minutes  upon  the  third  point 
with  which  we  set  out;  namely,  is  it  feasible  to  introduce 
to  any  extent  this  manual  element  into  our  system  of  public 
instruction  ? 

Suppose  that  we  admit  for  the  moment  the  educational  value 
of  the  system  to  justify  its  introduction,  and,  further,  suppose 
that  a  few  special  mechanic-art  schools  could  soon  begin  to 
furnish  teachers,  then  how  could  we  proceed  with  the  least 
disturbance  to  our  system  as  it  now  exists? 

The  first  question  is,  At  what  age  have  pupils  sufficient 
physical  development  to  enter  upon  any  of  these  shop  courses  ? 
We  have  found  beyond  question  that  brains  as  well  as  muscle 
are  needed  to  attain  rapidly  to  the  highest  success  in  manual 
skill ;  but  it  is  also  certain  that  more  elementary  courses  could 
be  designed,  and  the  time  of  each  lesson  so  shortened,  that  a 
well-developed  boy  of  twelve  could  make  fair  progress.  But 
it  would  take  him  longer  to  acquire  the  same  skill,  than  it  would 
after  greater  physical  and  mental  development.  I  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  of  success,  if  boys  should  be  put  upon  the 
wood  courses  at  twelve ;  but  I  should  prefer  fourteen,  the 
earlier  years  having  been  devoted  to  the  graphic  arts,  including 
the  typographic. 

There  are  three  educational  centres  which  we  will  consider 
separately:  First,  the  city;  second,  the  town,  with  its  high 
school  so  situated  as  to  accommodate  all  parts  of  it ;  and  third, 
the  district  school.  For  the  city  two  courses  could  be  followed  ; 
first,  to  establish  a  mechanic-arts  school,  with  a  three  years' 
course  of  mental  and  manual  study  judiciously  combined,  and 
open  to  graduates  of  the  grammar  schools  upon  examination  ; 
or  to  establish  a  series  of  art-shops  in  a  central  part  of  the 
city,  and  combine  the  instruction  in  them  with  the  mental  after 
a  given  age.  These  shops  could  also  be  open  evenings  for  the 
purpose  of  the  manual  education  of  large  numbers  who  could 
by  no  possibility  have  any  other  opportunit3^ 

In  the  town  the  shops  could  well  be  made  a  part  of  the  high 
school,  or,  if  independent  of  any  particular  school,  they  could 
be  used  for  such  pupils,  and  in  such  connection  with  all  the 
schools,  as  the  authorities  might  decide. 

In  the  district,  a  single  room  fitted  up  to  teach  the  use  of  the 
saw,  plane,  chisel,  and  auger,  the  common  woodworking  tools, 
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or  what  seemed  best  adapted  to  the  locality,  would  be  all  that 
need  be  done. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  Why  not  make  salable  articles, 
and  thus  meet  wholly  or  in  part  the  cost  of  the  instruction, 
and  of  the  materials  used  ?  We  should  be  obliged  to  make  what 
would  sell,  which  would  at  once  break  up  any  systematic  and 
progressive  series  of  lessons  for  developing  skill  in  any  special 
art ;  and,  besides,  when  the  student  has  once  learned  how  to 
make  an  article  fit  for  sale,  it  is  not  for  his  interest  as  a  learner 
to  make  the  same  piece  a  second  time.  He  needs  a  lesson  of  a 
little  higher  grade  of  difficulty, — one  in  which  some  modification 
of  a  manipulation  already  learned,  or  a  new  manipulation,  is 
introduced.  When  the  student  has  become  familiar  with  the 
use  of  the  tools  in  the  few  fundamental  arts,  and  through  the 
acquisition  of  such  use  has  also  worked  out  the  elementary 
processes  and  combined  them  into  the  ordinary  typical  forms  to 
be  found  in  practice,  then  he  will  be  able  to  apply  his  knowledge 
in  production ;  and  the  simple  question  is  whether  he  shall  at 
once  apply  this  knowledge  in  manufacturing  outside  of  the 
school  at  its  market  value,  or  whether  the  city  or  state  should 
establish  trade-schools,  or  manufacturing  establishments,  not 
only  to  teach  the  art-elements,  but  also  to  furnish  an  oppor- 
tunity for  their  application  in  manufacture. 

All  experience  has  proved  that  to  educate  the  individual  or 
the  race,  we  must  expend  mone}^,  not  make  it ;  and  all  attempts 
to  evade  this  law  have  proved  failures,  and  will  to  the  end.  All 
successful  manufacturing  not  only  demands,  but  is  based  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  which  apply.  The  most 
artistic  design,  and  the  most  careful  and  scientific  selection  and 
proportioning  of  the  materials,  will  be  of  no  avail  if  the  manual 
skill  be  wanting;  and  this  skill  must  be  acquired  through  some 
system  of  teaching,  or  picked  up  without  any  system  in  the 
manufacturing  shops.  A  series  of  art-shops,  or  laboratories, 
equipped  simply  for  teaching  can  be  provided  for  a  compara- 
tively small  sum  of  money,  and  can  be  carried  on,  considering 
the  teaching  capacity,  at  a  small  expense. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  we  should  confine  ourselves  in 
wood  to — I.  Carpentry  and  joinery  ;  II.  Wood-turning ;  III. 
Pattern-making;  in  iron,  to  I.  Vise-work;  II.  Forging;  III. 
Foundry- work ;   IV.  Machine-tool   work.      It  will  be  best  to 
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have  but  one  room  for  wood,  but  so  arrauged  that  classes  in  I. 
aud  II.  can  be  taught  at  the  same  time.  In  pattern-making 
only  one  section  can  be  taught  at  a  time,  as  each  student  will 
have  to  use  both  bench  and  lathe.  If  all  the  shops  are  arranged 
to  teach  sections  of  sixteen,  it  will  be  seen  that  ninety-six 
students  can  be  taught  at  a  time  ;  and  if  each  student  gets  but 
three  shop-lessons  per  week,  of  four  hours  each,  the  teaching 
capacity  of  these  shops  will  be  three  hundred  and  eighty-four 
students.  If  the  length  of  each  lesson  be  two  hours  instead  of 
four, — and  lessons  shorter  than  two  hours  would  not  be  desirable, 
— the  teaching  capacity  of  the  shops  would  be  doubled.  If  sixty 
two-hour  lessons  should  be  given  in  each  of  the  six  courses, 
we  could  in  three  years,  of  forty  weeks  each,  carry  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  students  over  the  ground.  If  the  series  of 
samples  to  be  used  in  each  shop  are  made  as  part  of  the  instruc- 
tion in  other  shops,  thus  reducing  the  expense  to  first  cost  of 
materials,  the  cost  per  student  for  materials  will  not  exceed  ten 
dollars  per  year.  Each  shop  will  need  an  expert  teacher  at  a 
salary,  say,  of  $1,000  per  annum.  The  expense  per  student, 
for  this  element  of  his  education,  would  be  $17.81  per  year. 

These  shops  would  still  be  available  for  evening  classes, 
which  would  add,  giving  each  student  three  two-hour  lessons 
per  week,  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  students  per  year  to 
their  teaching  capacity,  and  thus  reduce  the  average  cost  per 
pupil.  Having  the  proper  rooms,  the  cost  of  fitting  up  this 
series  of  shops  would  not,  at  the  outside,  cost  over  $20,000. 
To  fit  up  a  shop  for  teaching  carpentry  and  joinery  to  sections 
of  sixteen  would  not  cost,  including  sixty-four  sets  of  tools, 
over  $1,500.  If  most  of  the  tools  should  be  used  in  common, — 
or  better,  if  the  same  set  should  only  be  used  by  the  students, 
who,  in  succession,  occupy  the  same  bench, — the  expense  would 
be  under  $500. 

This  system  of  mechanic-art  teaching  is  earnestly  commended 
to  all,  with  the  assurauce,  that,  in  the  hands  of  competent  and 
faithful  teachers,  it  will  prove  entirely  successful,  not  only  on 
educational,  but  also  on  economical  grounds. 

JOHN  D.  RUNKLE. 

Ikstitute  of  Technology,       ) 
Boston,  January  22,  1878.  ) 
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[E.] 
THE  INDUSTEIAL   SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 


I  have  received  from  the  Industrial  Sch'ool  Association,  of 
23  Church  Street,  Boston,  the  following  account. 

It  relates  some  doings  of  the  Association  not  referred  to  in 
its  last  year's  report,  and  states  concisely  the  present  condition 
of  its  work.  It  also  announces  the  principal  result,  which  it 
hopes  to  see  accomplished,  and  toward  which  its  eflforts  are 
directed. 

Much  of  its  last  year's  report  is  incorporated  in  the  communi- 
cation of  Dr.  J.  D.  Kuukle,  and  further  information  can  be 
had  of  its  President,  Rev.  George  L.  Chancy : — 

Since  its  organization  in  December,  1876,  the  Association 
has  held  fortnightly  meetings,  except  during  the  vacation  inter- 
val. Its  members  discussed  the  importance  and  the  feasibility 
of  making  manual  education  a  part  of  the  public  instruction. 
They  determined  to  test  the  Russian  system  as  applied  to  the 
education  of  a  class  of  boys  differing  quite  as  much  from  each 
other,  in  their  characteristics,  as  do  the  lads  in  schools  not  care- 
fully graded.  The  experiment  satisfied  them  that  through  this 
system  manual  education  may  be  made  an  efficient  part  of  the 
public  instruction. 

The  Committee  on  Instruction  reported  in  October  last,  that 
the  Association  would  further  advance  the  cause  in  which  it 
was  chiefly  interested,  should  it  adopt  either  of  two  courses  of 
instruction  for  the  coming  winter.  A  course  in  the  use  of 
carving-tools  might  be  given  that  would  very  properly  follow 
the  course  in  decorative  ornament,  which  the  drawing-books  of 
Prof.  Smith  have  made  a  part  of  the  public  instruction.  Or  a 
course  in  the  use  of  the  common  wood-working  hand-tools 
.  might  be  given,  which  would  teach  primary  arts  of  the  carpen- 
ter, the  joiner,  the  ship-builder,  the  cabinet-maker,  and  of  all 
the  other  craftsmen  who  practically  use  these  tools.     The  stu- 
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dents  would  "lay  out"  their  own  work,  so  that  this  course 
would  very  properly  follow  the  public  instruction  which  is  now 
given  in  constructive  drawing. 

The  Association  adopted  the  latter  course  because  the  num- 
ber of  persons  now  using  such  tools  in  Massachusetts  is,  com- 
paratively speaking,  very  great. 

It  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Russian  system,  in  its  develop- 
ments among  us,  that  the  students  are  taught  in  classes,  ren- 
dering it  unnecessary  to  give  any  individual  instruction  except 
that  which  is  demanded  by  individual  peculiarities  of  tempera- 
ment ;  and  it  is  obvious,  that  if  it  is  to  have  any  extended  appli- 
cation, everything  must  be  done  to  make  such  class  instruction 
easy  and  efficient. 

This  the  Association  believed  could  best  be  effected  by  means 
of  a  carefully  prepared  printed  text,  precisely  setting  forth 
every  detail  essential  to  the  best  performance  of  each  manipula- 
tion. They  also  determined,  that  in  the  preparation  of  this  text 
everything  that  forethought  and  study  could  do  should  be  done, 
and  nothing  left  to  experience,  but  to  finally  perfect  it.  They 
have  therefore  authorized  their  Committee  to  employ  the  best 
service  which  they  can  command  in  the  preparation  and  critical 
revision  of  a  series  of  primary  lessons  in  the  use  of  wood- work- 
ing hand-tools,  to  be  followed  by  a  similar  series  of  more 
advanced  lessons  in  applications  of  these  tools  to  the  production 
of  typical  forms  in  carpentry  and  joinery.  Regarding  their 
evening  school  chiefly  in  the  light  of  an  experimental  laboratory 
for  the  perfecting  of  educational  processes,  they  have  used  it  as 
a  test  of  the  practical  value  of  the  text.  Four  gentlemen,  who 
are  specialists,  have  been  made  responsible,  each  for  special 
details  of  the  preparation  of  the  text.  It  is  hoped  that  these 
lessons  will  be  just  the  aid  which  the  teacher  needs,  and  that  they 
will  contain,  set  down  in  explicit  terms,  exactly  the  information 
that  the  pupil  will  require,  in  order  that  these  arts  may  be 
brought  as  completely  within  reach  of  the  ordinary  educational 
methods  as  are  reading  and  writing. 

At  the  moment  that  this  report  goes  to  press,  eleven  such 
lessons  have  been  given,  and  nearly  as  many  more  are  in  au 
advanced  state  of  preparation. 

Those  already  given  embrace  the  following  topics  : — 
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1.  Use  of  the  cross-cut  saw.     Sawing  to  line. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 


hammer.     Striking  square  blows, 
splitting-saw.     Sawing  to  line, 
jack-plane.     Smoothing  rough  surfaces, 
hammer.     Driving  nails  vertically, 
splitting-saw.     Sawing  at  exact  angles  to  upper 

surface, 
jack-plane.     Setting  the  plane  iron, 
hammer.     Driving  nails  horizontally, 
bit  and  brace.     Boring  in  exact  positions, 
mallet  and  chisel.     Mortising, 
jack-plane.     Producing  surfaces  which  intersect 

at  exact  angles. 


Auxiliary  exercises,  in  laying  out  the  work  by  measuring  and 
lining,  are  incidental  to  all  the  lessons. 

The  first  lesson  is  given  in  full  as  an  illustration  of  the 
character  of  the  text. 

Lessons  in  Sawing  to  Line. 

Cross-cutting  on  Trestles  ;  Auxiliary  Exercises  in  Measuring,  and  in  Lining 

with  Try-square. 

Time. — Two  hours  will  be  devoted  to  this  lesson. 

Materials. — Clear  white  pine  for  the  first  hour,  whitewood  for  the  second 
hour ;  one-half  inch  thick,  eight  inches  wide,  four  feet  long,  planed  on  one 
face  and  edges. 

First  Stage. 
Measuring. 

Tools,  &c. — Rule,  two  feet  long,  four  folds  ;  Pencil,  knife,  trestles. 

Description  of  Trestles. — The  trestles  are  of  pine,  thirty  inches  long,  eigh- 
teen inches  high,  and  have  four  legs,  which  spread  twelve  inches  at  the  base. 

Forms  to  be  Produced. — A  series  of  thirty-six  marks  or  dots,  one  inch  apart, 
commencino;  at  the  right-hand  end. 

Placing  Trestles. — Place  the  trestles  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the 
length  of  the  bench  at  a  little  less  distance  apart  than  the  length  of  the 
board,  opposite  the  middle  of  the  bench,  and  with  a  space  between  the  ti'es- 
tles  and  front  of  the  bench  of  about  eighteen  inches. 

Placitig  Board. — Rest  the  board  on  the  trestles  with  its  length  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  bench,  and  just  beyond  those  legs  of  the  ti'estles  which  are 
nearest  the  bench.  The  framing  edge  is  placed  farthest  from  the  bench. 
Mark  it  with  a  cross. 

Note. — The  tried  or  framing  edge,  which  is  the  edge  to  be  worked  from,  is  to  Tbe 
selected  by  the  pupil  with  reference  to  the  straightness  and  quality  of  the  piece. 
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Attitude. — Stand  squarely  on  both  feet  at  one  side  of  the  board,  facing  it 
at  right  angles  to  its  length,  at  the  end  nearest  the  vise,  and  with  the  back 
to  the  bench.  Have  the  left  foot  a  little  advanced,  so  that  the  body  may  be 
thrown  forward  and  backward  with  perfect  freedom  and  ease.  Keep  the 
back  straight,  and  bend  at  the  hips. 

Note. — An  important  purpose  of  this  lesson  is  to  enable  the  pupil  to  acquire  an  easy 
and  correct  movement;  he  should  watch  the  others,  and  imitate  the  best. 

Retaining  Work. — The  weight  of  the  work  will  keep  it  in  place. 

Holding  Rule. — In  the  attitude  directed,  open  the  rule  its  full  length. 

Placing  the  Rule. — Place  the  graduated  edge  of  the  rule  upon  the  framing 
edffe  of  the  board  and  its  end  even  with  that  end  of  the  board  which  is  near- 
est  the  vise.  Have  it  lie  parallel  to  the  framing  edge,  and  about  half  an  inch 
from  it.  Hold  it  in  this  position  with  the  left  hand  until  twenty-four  marks 
have  been  made ;  then  move  it  to  the  left  one  foot,  and  retain  it  in  that 
position  until  the  thirty-six  marks  required  have  all  been  made. 

Marking. — With  the  pencil  in  the  right  hand,  mark  the  points  upon  the 
board  (a  dot  is  enough),  opposite  the  inch  divisions  on  the  rule.  Then 
remove  the  rule  from  the  work,  fold  it  up,  and  lay  it  upon  the  bench. 

Note. — All  marking  during  the  first  hour  is  to  be  executed  with  the  pencil.  All 
marking  during  the  second  hour  is  to  be  executed  with  the  knife. 


■'& 


Second  Stage. 
Lining  with  Try-square, 

Tools,  etc. — Try-square,  marking  instruments  (pencil,  knife),  trestles. 

Description  of  the  Tools. — The  try-square  has  two  parts ;  viz.,  head  and 
tongue.  The  head  is  made  of  wood,  faced  with  brass.  The  tongue  is  of 
steel,  and  fixed  at"  an  angle  of  ninety  degrees  with  the  head.  Both  parts 
have  inside  and  outside  edges. 

Forms  to  be  Produced. — Draw  thirty-six  lines  parallel  to  each  other 
through  the  thirty-six  marks,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  board, 
by  means  of  the  square  and  marking  instrument. 

Preparations  for  Work. — The  preparations  for  work — placing  trestles, 
placing  board,  attitude,  and  retaining  work — will  be  the  same  as  in  nieas- 
uring. 

Holding  Square. — Grasp  the  square  by  the  head  with  the  left  hand,  the 
palm  pressing  the  outside  edge  and  the  thumb  on  the  inner  edge  of  the 
blade. 

Holding  Marking  Instrument.— Ho\ A  it  in  the  right  hand  in  any  convenient 
manner  for  use. 

Placing  Square.— Wiih.  the  square  in  the  hand  as  described,  place  the 
inner  edge  of  its  head  firmly  against  the  framing  edge  of  the  board,  with 
the  outer  edge  of  the  tongue  against  the  marking  instrument,  which  is  held 
at  one  of  the  points  already  determined  by  measurement.  Hold  the  square 
so  that  the  tongue  shall  lie  flat  on  the  top  of  the  piece  and  point  towards 
the  pupil.  The  thumb  may  rest  partly  upon  the  inner  edge  of  the  square 
and  partly  upon  the  board  ;  this  will  help  the  student  to  feel  it  if  the  square 
slips. 

Marking.— B.0I6  the  marking  instrument  against  the  outside  edge  of  the 
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tongue,  touching  the  board  at  any  convenient  inclination ;  draw  it  steadily 
across  the  work  once,  without  changing  its  inclination. 

Note.— In  this  stage,  during  the  first  hour,  the  marking  instrument  will  be  the  pencil ; 
during  the  second  hour,  the  knife  or  the  scriber.  Once  marking  or  lining  is  usually  suflS- 
cient,  though  it  is  quite  customary,  when  lining  with  a  knife,  to  repeat  the  marking. 
"When  properly  done,  i.  e.,  cut  deep  enough  the  first  time,  no  repetition  is  required. 

Third  Stage. 
Cross-cut  Sawing  on  Trestles. 

Tools,  &c. — Cross-cut  saw ;  trestles. 

Description  of  the  Saw. — The  saw  consists  of  two  parts,  blade  and  handle. 
The  edge  of  the  blade  on  which  the  teeth  are  cut  is  called  the  front  edge  or 
breast ;  the  other  the  back.  The  end  of  the  blade  farthest  from  the  handle 
is  called  the  point ;  the  opposite  end  the  heel. 

Forms  to  be  Produced. — Thirty-six  pieces,  one  inch  wide,  of  a  length  equal 
to  the  width  of  the  board,  and  having  the  lines  upon  them  by  which  the  saw 
was  guided. 

Preparations  for  Work. — Placing  trestles,  placing  board,  and  attitude, 
will  be  the  same  as  in  Measuring. 

Retaining  the  Board  while  Sawing  it. — With  the  left  hand  grasp  the  fram- 
ing edge  of  the  board  in  such  a  place  as  will  bring  the  end  of  the  thumb 
when  extended  even  with  the  line  farthest  to  the  right,  at  the  same  time 
pressing  down  on  the  board  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  to  hold  it  firmly  in 
place  on  the  trestles. 

Holding  Saw. — Take  the  saw  by  the  handle  (with  the  teeth  pointing 
down)  with  the  right  hand,  inserting  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  fingers 
through  the  opening  made  for  that  purpose.  Close  the  hand,  with  the  fore- 
finger extended  along  the  side  of  the  handle  to  assist  in  steadying  the  saw. 

Note. — The  hand  will  then  assume  nearly  the  position  that  it  has  when  one  is  point- 
ing with  the  forefinger. 

Placi7ig  the  Saw. — Place  the  middle  of  the  cutting  edge  of  the  saw  at  the 
line  on  the  framing  edge  of  the  board,  the  blade  resting  gently  against 
the  thumb  of  the  left  hand ;  hold  the  saw  in  a  vertical  position  when  viewed 
from  above,  and  at  any  convenient  angle  with  the  top  of  the  board  when 
viewed  from  the  side. 

Commencement  of  Sawing ;  Drawing  Stroke. — Without  bearing  on  the 
saw,  draw  it  several  inches  towards  the  shoulder  in  a  straight  line.  This 
will  have  started  the  cutting,  and  the  saw  will  now  be  kept  from  moving 
sideways  by  the  kerf  it  has  cut. 

Pushing  Stroke. — With  very  slight  pressure,  reverse  the  motion  just  com- 
pleted, moving  the  saw  its  full  length  now,  back  and  forth  continually, 
guiding  the  saw  to  the  line  drawn. 

Watching  the  Saw. — To  guide  the  saw  correctly,  the  eye  must  watch 
closely  its  path,  to  check  its  first  disposition  to  depart  from  the  line.  It 
should  view  the  saw  from  a  position  vertically  above  its  edge.  If  viewed 
from  a  position  considerably  to  the  right  or  left,  the  hand  is  liable  to  lean 
from  the  eye,  and  thence  to  incline  the  saw  sideways. 

Correction  of  Deviations  from  the  Line. — The  correction,  of  the  deviation 
of  the  saw  from  the  line,  is  to  be  made  by  twisting  the  blade  in  the  kerf; 
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inasmuch  as  the  back  edge  of  the  saw  is  somewhat  thinner  than  the  cutting 
edge,  the  blade  can  thus  be  twisted  in  the  kerf,  and  the  true  line  returned  to. 

Caution. — The  pupil  is  cautioned  not  to  press  hard  upon  the  saw,  for  by 
so  doinof  he  will  be  more  liable  to  deviate  from  the  line,  to  leave  his  work 
less  smooth,  and  to  injure  the  saw. 

Finishing. — On  approaching  completion,  the  position  of  both  the  left 
hand  and  the  body  may  require  changing,  as  both  pieces  of  the  wood  are 
to  be  kept  free  from  splinters  and  perfect  every  way.  When  the  saw  is 
well  advanced  through  the  work,  place  the  left  knee  upon  the  nearest 
edge  of  the  board  to  hold  it  against  the  trestles,  partially  relieving  the  left 
hand  from  this  duty.  Move  this  hand  from  its  original  position  along  the 
edge,  and  grasp  the  boai'd  on  both  sides  of  the  kerf,  to  support  the  end 
projecting  beyond  the  trestle,  and  also  to  press  the  board  against  the  knee  ; 
while  in  this  position  the  sawing  may  be  completed  and  the  piece  removed. 
It  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  upon  the  floor. 

Note. — Near  the  end  of  the  cut  the  strokes  should  be  carefully  made  to  avoid  splinter- 
ing ;  to  do  this,  saw  lightly  and  somewhat  quicker. 

Percentage  of  Marks. — 

1.  Sawing  to  line  without  removing  any  of  it,        .        .        .    45  per  cent. 

2.  Corners  not  splintered  in  finishing  sawing,  .  .  .  25  " 
8.  Corners  not  injured  in  starting  sawing,  .  .  .  .  20  " 
4.    Number  of  pieces  sawn  off, 10       " 

100 
23  Church  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  December,  1877. 

The  Association  believe  that  the  course  of  instruction  which 
they  are  giving  is  excellent  enough  to  be  made  a  part  of  the 
public  instruction.  They  have  made  request  of  the  School 
Committee  of  Boston,  that  they  will  visit  the  school,  examine 
the  work  now  progressing,  and,  if  it  commends  itself  sufficiently 
to  their  judgment,  that  they  will  adopt  it,  or  some  other, 
having  the  same  principles  in  view. 

While  the  Association  has  not,  this  winter,  continued  to  give 
instruction  in  the  use  of  carving-tools,  that  work  has  been 
carried  on  by  an  independent  organization.  It  was  known  last 
spring  that  several  sets  of  people  were  anxious  to  have  a  day 
school  for  carving  established  in  the  city.  The  society  voted  to 
confer  with  the  others  interested.  These  conferences  were 
followed  by  the  establishment,  also,  at  23  Church  Street,  of  a 
day  school  of  carving  and  modelling  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Woman's  Educational  Association,  which  now  gives  instruction 
in  modelling,  castiug,  and  carving  for  five  hours  a  day  for  five 
days  in  the  week  during  eight  months  of  the  year.  The  pro- 
jected course  will  require  two  years  for  its  completion.  The 
Russian  system  is  followed  in  this  school. 
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EVENING    SCHOOLS, 


o 
o 

o 

Attendance. 

Time. 

0) 

o 
a 

0) 
Ci-i 

CITIES   AND    TOWNS. 

CO 

a 

Number  of 

Expense. 

o 
6 

a) 

"3 

1 

Evenings. 

o 
o 

^ 

:s 

fe 

< 

Szi 

Boston,  . 

22 

3,727t 

1,836 

127 

164 

$i9,494  89 

Brookline, 

1 

28 

20 

8 

n 

2 

500  00 

Cambridge, 

6 

500 

254 

290 

47 

39 

4,000  00 

Cambridge, 

3* 

61 

54 

47 

50 

3 

1,200  00 

Canton,  . 

2 

67 

67 

54 

36 

4 

257  81 

Chelsea, . 

1 

127 

103 

52 

129 

2 

457  50 

Cbieopee, 

1 

35 

35 

20 

72 

1 

250  00 

Chicopee, 

1* 

20 

12 

20 

12 

1 

110  00 

Fall  River, 

2 

120 

7 

84 

76 

8 

625  50 

Fitchburg, 

2 

100 

50 

80 

70 

10 

400  00 

Gloucester, 

1* 

12 

18 

18 

25 

1 

400  00 

Greenfield, 

1 

38 

26 

44 

50 

2 

112  50 

Haverhill, 

2* 

178 

150 

162 

49 

17 

1,153  10 

Holyoke, 

5 

208 

109 

201 

40 

9 

798  77 

Hyde  Park, 

2 

61 

41 

21 

64 

3 

396  63 

Lawrence, 

1 

232 

257 

125 

- 

12 

2,000  00 

Leicester, 

2 

52 

— 

26 

14 

1 

74  00 

Leominster, 

1 

18 

10 

19 

20 

5 

60  00 

Lowell,  . 

4 

797 

481 

541 

55 

57 

4,002  99 

Lynn,      . 

1* 

45 

45 

30 

68 

2 

1,050  00 

Medford, 

1 

34 

12 

18 

45 

2 

304  00 

New  Bedford, 

2 

215 

155 

115 

66 

— 

1,200  00 

Newburyport, 

2 

110 

- 

56 

- 

- 

- 

Newton, . 

1 

74 

12 

44 

46 

5 

589  64 

Northampton, 

3 

116 

48 

62 

55 

4 

260  00 

Peabody, 

1 

30 

— 

20 

— 

2 

240  00 

Salem,    . 

6 

358 

189 

346 

5§ 

22 

2,753  99 

Somei'ville, 

1 

185 

66 

97 

88 

6 

1,100  00 

Springfield,    . 

2 

232 

177 

140 

60 

12 

497  00 

Stoneham, 

1 

41 

30 

29 

34 

3 

191  43 

Stoneham, 

1* 

43 

— 

33 

16 

1 

50  82 

Taunton, 

2 

380 

84 

287 

50 

19 

1,700  12 

Waltham, 

9 

35 

30 

25 

86 

4 

335  05 

Westfield, 

1 

25 

17 

30 

20 

3 

15  00 

Woburn, 

1 

40 

16 

40 

14|1 

2 

175  00 

Worcester, 

5 

430 

180 

285 

73 

17 

1,594  79 

92 

8,774 

2,755 

5,305 

- 

445 

$78,350  58 

*  Drawing  Schools. 

t  Both  Males  and  Females, 

%  Evenings  per  week. 


§  Months. 
11  Weeks. 
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GRADUATED  TABLES— First  Series. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  sums  appropriated  by  the  several  cities 
and  towns  in  the  State  for  the  education  of  each  child  between  five  and 
fifteen  years  of  age.  The  income  of  the  Surplus  Kevenue,  and  of  other 
funds  held  in  a  similar  way,  when  appropriated  to  schools,  is  added  to  the 
sum  raised  by  taxes,  and  these  sums  constitute  the  amount  reckoned  as 
appropriations.  The  income  of  such  School  Funds  as  were  given  and  are 
held  on  the  express  condition  that  their  income  shall  be  appropriated  to 
schools  is  not  included.  Such  an  appropriation  of  their  income  being 
necessary  to  retaining  the  funds,  is  no  evidence  of  the  liberality  of  those 
holding  the  trust.  But  if  a  town  appropriates  the  income  of  any  fund  to 
its  Public  Schools,  which  may  be  so  appropriated  or  not,  at  the  option  of  the 
voters,  or  when  the  town  has  the  legal  right  to  use  such  income  in  defraying 
its  ordinary  expenses,  then  such  an  appropriation  is  as  really  a  contribution 
to  Common  Schools  as  an  equal  sum  raised  by  taxes.  On  this  account  the 
Surplus  Revenue,  and  sometimes  other  funds,  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
Local  School  Funds  as  generally  held.  The  income  of  the  one  may  be 
appropriated  to  schools  or  not,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  town ;  the  income  of 
the  other  inust  be  appropriated  to  schools  by  the  condition  of  the  donation. 
Funds  of  the  latter  kind  are  usually  donations  made  to  furnish  means  of 
education  in  addition  to  those  provided  by  a  reasonable  taxation.  Commit- 
tees are  expected,  in  their  annual  returns,  to  make  this  distinction  in  relation 
to  School  Funds. 

Voluntary  contributions  are  not  included  in  the  amount  which  is  divided 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  sum  appropriated  to  each  child.  In  many  towns 
such  contributions,  however  liberal,  are  not  permanent,  and  cannot  be  relied 
upon  as  a  stated  provision.  They  are  often  raised  and  applied  to  favor 
particular  disti'icts  or  schools,  or  classes  of  scholai's,  and  not  to  benefit 
equally  all  that  attend  the  Public  Schools.  Besides,  the  value  of  board  and 
fuel  gratuitously  furnished  is  determined  by  the  mere  estimate  of  indi- 
viduals, and  is  therefore  uncertain  ;  while  the  amount  raised  by  taxes,  being 
in  money,  has  a  fixed  and  definite  value,  and  is  a  matter  of  record.  Still, 
the  contributions  voluntarily  made  are  exhibited  in  a  separate  column  of  the 
table,  as  necessary  to  a  complete  statement  of  the  provision  made  by  the 
towns  for  the  education  of  their  children. 

The  Table  exhibits  the  rank  of  each  city  or  town  in  the  State,  in  respect 
to  its  liberality  in  the  appropriation  of  money  to  its  schools,  as  compared 
with  other  cities  and  towns,  for  the  year  1876-77  ;  also  its  rank  in  a  similar 
scale  for  1875-76.  It  presents  the  sum  appropriated  to  each  child  between 
five  and  fifteen. 
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Amount  contrib- 
uted  for  board 
and  fuel. 
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No.  of  Children 
between  5  and 
15  years  of  age. 
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72,560  07 

1,887  90 
2,444  28 

5,551  27 

14,551  60 

3,811  46 

2,077  76 

3,327  63 

Income   of   Funds, 
with     Dog     Tax, 
appropriated      to 
Schools. 
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Amount   raised   by 
taxes  for  the  sup- 
port of  Schools. 
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Lexington,  . 
Maiden, 
Reading, 
Melrose, 
Greenfield,  . 
Haverhill,    . 
Chelsea, 
New  Bedford, 
Box  borough, 
Needham,    . 
Waltham,     . 
Peabody, 
Salem, . 
Fitchburg,    . 
Norwood,     • 
Winthrop,    . 
Medfield,     . 
Everett, 
Barre,  . 
Framingham, 
Shelburne,  . 
Stoneham,    , 
Lincoln, 
North  Andover, 
Kingston,     . 
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Amount  contrib- 
uted for  board 
and  fuel. 
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No.  of  Children 
between  5  and 
15  years  of  age. 
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15,766  62 
4,334  96 

4,699  88 
2,360  00 

25,602  97 
23,320  16 
23,655  89 

3,391  27 
891  77 

2,374  42 
12,468  86 

5,279  24 
■  6,549  41 

2,635  66 
3,631  80 
1,930  63 
7,397  97 

Income   of   Funds, 
with     Dog     Tax, 
appropriated      to 
Schools. 

1152  62 
84  96 

99  88 
110  00 

602  97 

345  16 

1,165  89 

191  27 
91  77 
174  42 
468  86 
229  24 
249  41 

135  66 
131  80 
130  53 

136  97 

Amount    raised   by 
taxes  for  the  sup- 
port of  Schools. 
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Sum     appropriated 
by  towns  for  each 
child    between    5 
and  15  yrs.of  age. 
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Hyde  Park, . 
Fairhaven,  . 
Woburn, 

Upton, . 

Yarmouth,   . 

Stock  bridge, 

Wellfleet,     . 

West  Springfield, 

Southborough, 

Petersham,  . 

Foxborough, 

Northampton, 

Brockton,     . 

Weymouth,  . 

Swansea, 

Sterling, 

Carlisle, 

Tewksbury, 

Wakefield,  . 

East  Bridgewatei 

Holliston,     . 

Taunton, 

Shirley, 

Revere, 

Bedford, 

Amherst, 
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Halifax, 
North  Reading, 
Ashby, 
Brookfield,  . 
Fall  River,  . 
Cohasset, 
Ipswich, 
Lakeville,     . 
Gloucester,  . 
Easthampton, 
Orleans, 
Leicester,     . 
Burlington,  . 
Lawrence,    . 
Dover, . 
Andover, 
Lunenburg, . 
Rutland, 
Boxford, 
Ashland, 
Nantucket,  . 
Rehoboth,     . 
Manchester, 
Granby, 
Randolph,    . 
Shrewsbury, 
Salisbury,     . 
Dalton, 
Stoughton,  . 
Leominster,. 
Franklin, 
Chelmsford, 
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Sum     appropriated 
by  towns  for  each 
child    between    5 
and  ISyrs.  of  age. 
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Methuen, 
Attleborough, 
Westminster, 
Seekonk, 
Uxbridge,     . 
Chicopee,     . 
Danvers, 
Gardnei", 
Wayland,     . 
Paxton, 
Brewster,     . 
South  Abington, 
Northfield,  . 
Marshfield,  . 
Northbridge, 
Edgartown, . 
Charlemont, 
Dunstable,   . 
West  Newbury, 
Templeton, . 
Clinton, 
Acushnet,     . 
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Amount  contrib- 
uted for   board 
and  fuel. 
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21  00 

No.  of  Children 
between  5  and 
15  years  of  age. 
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with     Dog     Tax, 
appropriated      to 
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Amount  raised  by 
taxes  for  the  sup- 
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GRADUATED     TABLES— First  Series. 


Showing   the    Comparative   Amount   of  Money,  including   Voluntary 
Contributions,  appropriated  by  the  different  Counties  in   the  State 
for  the  Educati(Sn  of  each  Child  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  years 
in  the  County. 


o 


COUNTIES. 


Totals. 


1 

2 

3 

5 

6 

7 

4 

9 

8 

11 

10 

12 

14 

13 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 


SDFFOH,    . 

Middlesex, 

Norfolk, 

Hampden, 

Essex,  . 

Bristol, . 

Nantucket, 

Worcester, 

Barnstable, 

Plymouth, 

Hampshire, 

Franklin, 

Dukes,  . 

Berkshire, 


■  ■ 


•       ■  •  • 


$23  38.1 

16  28.4 

14  58.3 

12  81.4 

12  67.6 

11  95.5 

10  76.1 

10  68.7 

10  65.1 

10  48 

9  89.8 

9  70.7 

8  63.9 

7  99.4 


Aggregate  for  the  State, 


$14  83.3 
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GEADUATED  TABLES— Second  Series. 

The  next  Table  exhibits  the  appropriation  of  the  cities  and  towns,  as 
compared  with  their  respective  valuations  in  1876. 

The  first  column  shows  the  rank  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  a  similar 
Table  for  1875-76,  according  to  their  valuation  in  1875. 

The  second  column  indicates,  in  numerical  order,  the  precedence  of  the 
cities  and  towns  in  respect  to  the  liberality  of  their  appropriations  for 
1876-77,  according  to  their  valuation  in  1876. 

The  third  consists  of  the  names  of  the  cities  and  towns,  as  numerically 
arranged. 

The  fourth  shows  the  percentage  of  taxable  property  appropriated  to  the 
support  of  the  Public  Schools.  The  result  is  equivalent  in  value  to  mills 
and  hundredths  of  mills.  The  decimals  are  carried  to  three  figures,  in  order 
to  indicate  more  perfectly  the  distinction  between  the  different  towns.  The 
first  figure  (mills)  expresses  the  principal  value,  and  is  separated  from  the 
last  two  figures  by  a  point. 

The  appropriations  for  schools  are  not  given  in  the  following  Table,  as 
they  may  be  found  by  referring  to  the  previous  Tables ;  also  in  the  Abstract 
of  School  Returns,  commencing  on  page  ii.  These  appropriations  include 
the  sum  raised  by  taxes,  the  income  of  the  surplus  revenue,  and  of  such 
other  funds  as  the  towns  may  appropriate  at  their  option,  either  to  support 
Common  Schools,  or  to  pay  ordinary  municipal  expenses.  The  income  of 
other  local  funds,  and  the  voluntary  contributions,  are  not  included  in  the 
estimate.  The  appropriations  are  reckoned  the  same  as  in  the  first  series 
of  Tables,  and  for  the  same  reasons. 

The  amount  of  taxable  property,  in  each  city  and  town,  according  to  the 
last  State  Valuation,  is  also  omitted,  as  it  is  already  given  in  the  foregoing 
Abstract  of  School  Returns. 

If  the  rank  assigned  to  towns  in  the  next  Tables  is  compared  with  the 
rank  of  the  same  town  in  the  former  series,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  hold, 
in  many  instances,  a  very  different  place  in  the  scale. 
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GRADUATED    TABLES  — Second  Sekies. 


[fob  the  state.] 

A  Graduated  Table,  in  which  all  the  Towns  in  the  State  are  numerically 
arranged,  according  to  the  percentage  of  their  taxable  property,  appro- 
priated to  the  support  of  Public  Schools,  for  the  year  1876-77. 
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GRADUATED    TABLES  —  Second  Series. 

[county  tables.] 

In  ivJiich  all  the  Towns  in  the  respective  Counties  in  the  State  are 
numerically  arranged,  according  to  the  percentage  of  their  taxable 
property,  appropriated  for  the  support  of  Public  Schools,  for  the 
year  1876-77. 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 


GRADUATED    TABLES  — Second  Seeies. 


*  Shoioing  the  Arrangement  of  Counties  according  to  their  Appropria- 
tions, including  Voluntary  Contributions. 

If  the  Counties  are  numerically  arranged,  according  to  'the  percentage  of 
their  valuations  appropriated  for  Public  Schools,  voluntary  contributions  of 
board  and  fuel  being  added  to  the  sum  raised  by  tax  and  to  the  income  of 
the  Surplus  Revenue  and  other  funds,  as  severally  given  in  the  previous 
Table,  the  order  of  precedence  will  be  as  follows : — 


For   1875-7G,   by 
the  state  Valu- 
ation of  1875. 

For    1876-77,    by 
the  state  Valu- 
ation of  187G. 

COUNTIES. 

Percentage  of  Valu- 
ation appropriated 
to  Public  Schools- 
equivalent  to  mills 
and  hundredths  of 
mills. 

1 

3 

4 

2 

6 

5 

7' 

9 

8 
11 
10 
12 
14 
13 

1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

BAESSIABIE, 
Franklin, 
Plymouth, 
Hampshire, 
Essex,     . 
Berkshire, 
Hampden, 
W  orcester, 
Middlesex, 
Norfolk, . 
Nantucket, 
Bristol,  . 
Suffolk,  . 
Dukes,    . 

•         ■        •         •        .         • 

•                           !•■•■ 

$.004-13 

3-59 
3-46 
3-30 
3-08 
3-07 
3-04 
2-96 
2-91 
2-66 
2-63 
2-45 
1-89 
1-83 

Aggregate  for  the  State, 

1.002-48 
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GRADUATED     TABLES  — Third  Series. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  ratio  of  the  average  attendance  for  the 
year  in  each  town  to  the  whole  number  of  children  between  5  and  15, 
according  to  the  returns. 

The  ratio  is  expressed  in  decimals,  continued  to  four  figures,  the  first  two 
of  which  are  separated  from  the  last  two  by  a  point,  as  only  the  two  former 
are  essential  to  denote  the  real  per  cent.  Yet  the  ratios  of  many  towns  are 
so  nearly  equal,  or  the  difference  is  so  small  a  fraction,  that  the  first  two 
decimals,  with  the  appropriate  mathematical  sign  appended,  indicate  no 
distinction.  The  continuation  of  the  decimals,  therefore,  is  simply  to  indi- 
cate a  priority  in  cases  where,  without  such  continuation,  the  ratios  would 
appear  to  be  precisely  similar. 

In  several  cases  the  ratio  of  attendance  exhibited  in  .the  Table  is  over  100 
per  cent.  These  results,  supposing  the  registers  to  have  been  properly  kept, 
and  the  returns  correctly  made,  are  to  be  thus  explained :  The  average 
attendance  upon  all  Public  Schools,  being  compared  with  the  whole  number 
of  children  in  the  town  between  5  and  16,  the  result  may  be  over  100  per 
cent,,  because  the  attendance  of  children  under  5  and  over  15  may  more 
than  compensate  for  the  absence  of  children  between  those  ages.  The  rank 
of  the  towns  standing  highest  in  the  following  table  is  in  accordance  with 
the  returns.  As  the  returns  are  often  incorrect,  the  rank  may  be  too  high  in 
some  cases. 
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GRADUATED    TABLES  — Thied  Series. 


[for  the  state.] 


In  which  all  the  towns  in  the  State  are  numerically  arranged  according 
to  the  AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  of  their  children  upon  the  Public 
Schools,  for  the  year  1876-77. 
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ASHBY,      . 

153 

196 

1.28-10 

33 

Brookfield,    . 

427 

396 

.92-74 

2 

Hawley, 

124 

136 

1.09-67 

34 

Townsend,    . 

384 

354 

.92-20 

3 

Boxborough, 

52 

57 

1.09-61 

35 

Hubbardston, 

264 

243 

.92-05 

4 

Greenwich,   . 

78 

85 

1.08-97 

36 

Arlington,     . 

772 

709 

.91-84 

5 

Kingston, 

222 

237 

1.06-75 

37 

Upton,  . 

324 

297 

.91-66 

6 

Shelburne,    . 

249 

255 

1.02-41 

38 

Royalston,     . 

189 

173 

.91-53 

7 

Berlin,  . 

197 

201 

1.02-03 

39 

Stockbridge, 

365 

834 

.91-51 

8 

Tyngsboro',  . 

109 

110 

1.00-91 

40 

Westport, 

554 

503 

.90-80 

9 

Westminster, 

252 

253 

1.00-39 

41 

Lunenburg,  . 

171 

155  .90-64 

10 

Winchester,  . 

512 

513 

1.00-19 

42 

Maiden, 

1,966 

1,779 

.90-49 

11 

Heath,  . 

110 

110 

1.00-00 

43 

Nahant, 

84 

76 

.90-47 

12 

Leverett, 

121 

120 

.99-17 

44 

Ashland, 

406 

367 

.90-39 

13 

Barre,    . 

357 

354 

.99-16 

45 

Wenham, 

155 

140 

.90-32 

14 

Petersham,    . 

195 

193 

.98-97 

46 

Middlefield,  . 

143 

129 

.90-21 

15 

Truro,  . 

187 

185 

.98-93 

47 

Tisbury, 

222 

200 

.90-09 

16 

Mendon, 

215 

212 

.98-60 

48 

Granby, 

141 

127 

.90-07 

17 

Athol,    . 

595 

581 

.97-65 

49 

Brewster, 

220 

198 

.90-00 

18 

Paxton, 

119 

116 

.97-48 

50 

Deerfield, 

571 

513 

.89-84 

19 

Cummington, 

156 

152 

.97-43 

51 

Templeton,  . 

488 

437 

.89-55 

20 

Rutland, 

194 

189 

.97-42 

52 

Holliston, 

558 

499 

.89-43 

21 

Carlisle, 

75 

rrn 

to 

.97-33 

53 

Chelsea, 

3,169 

2,829 

.89-27 

22 

Sunderland,  , 

166 

159 

.95-80 

54 

No.  Reading, 

156 

139 

.89-10 

23 

Provincet'wn, 

787 

752 

.95-55 

55 

Amesbury,    . 

637 

566 

.88-85 

24 

Reading, 

482 

458 

.95-02 

56 

Leominster,  . 

807 

716 

.88-72 

25 

Littleton, 

174 

165 

.94-83 

57 

Stoughton,    . 

1,042 

923 

.88-58 

26 

Phiinfield,     . 

73 

69 

.94-52 

58 

Dighton, 

295 

261 

.88-47 

27 

Bolton, . 

178 

168 

.94-38 

59 

Charlton, 

314 

277 

.88-22 

28 

E.  Bridgew'r, 

444 

418 

.94-14 

60 

Bellingham, . 

216 

190 

.8%-96 

29 

Dalton,. 

284 

267 

.94-01 

61 

Abington, 

664 

583 

.87-80 

30 

Savoy,  . 

129 

121 

.93-80 

62 

Ayer,     . 

375 

329 

.87-73 

31 

Merrimac,     . 

326 

305 

.93-56 

63 

Monroe, 

48 

42 

.87-50 

32 

Dana,    . 

101 

94 

.93-07 

64 

NewAshford, 

32 

28 

.87-50 
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65 

Windsor, 

103 

90 

.87-38 

113 

Eastham, 

139 

116 

.83-45 

66 

Wakefield,    . 

1,053 

918 

.87-18 

114 

Sudbury, 

199 

166 

.83-42 

67 

Sandwich,     . 

621 

540 

.86-95 

115 

Hancock, 

120 

100 

.83-33 

68 

Milton, . 

420 

365 

.86-90 

116 

Maynard, 

372 

310 

.83-33 

69 

Lynnfield,     . 

122 

106 

.86-88 

117 

Oakham, 

156 

130 

.83-83 

70 

Dennis, 

628 

545 

.86-75 

118 

Northfleld,    . 

265 

220 

.83-02 

71 

Bridgewater, 

713 

618 

.86-68 

119 

So.  Hadley,  . 

618 

513 

.83-01 

72 

Medfield,       . 

154 

133 

.86-36 

120 

Medford, 

1,205 

1,000 

.82-99 

73 

Manchester, . 

263 

227 

.86-31 

121 

Boxford, 

111 

92 

.82-88 

74 

Fairliaven,    . 

460 

397 

.86-30 

122 

Chilmark,      . 

81 

67 

.82-73 

75 

Somerville,  . 

4,028 

3,472 

86-20 

123 

Brookline,     . 

1,190 

982 

.82-52 

76 

Swansea, 

208 

179 

.86-06 

124 

Warwick, 

120 

99 

.82-50 

77 

Charlemont, , 

157 

135 

.85-99 

125 

Shutesbury,  . 

107 

88 

.82-24 

78 

Stow,    . 

185 

159 

.85-95 

126 

Westfield,     . 

1,399 

1,149 

.82-13 

79 

Rowe,   . 

118 

101 

.85-6U 

127 

Barnstable,  . 

776 

635 

.81-83 

80 

Gill,      . 

111 

95 

.85-59 

128 

Medway, 

834 

682 

.81-77 

81 

Lancaster,     . 

283 

242 

•85-51 

129 

Swampscott, 

356 

291 

.81-74 

82 

Newton, 

2,853 

2,439 

.85-49 

130 

Rockland,      . 

968 

791 

.81-71 

83 

Florida, 

110 

94 

.85-45 

131 

Norwood, 

399 

326 

.81-70 

84 

Ipswich, 

551 

470 

.85-30 

132 

Wales,  . 

142 

116 

.81-69 

85 

Enfield, 

183 

156 

.85-25 

133 

Plymouth,     . 

1,196 

976 

.81-60 

86 

Amherst, 

641 

546 

.85-18 

134 

Coleraine,     . 

325 

265 

.81-54 

87 

Watertown,  . 

871 

740 

.84-96 

135 

Acton,  . 

296 

241 

.81-42 

88 

Worthington, 

146 

124 

.84-93 

136 

N.Brookfield, 

761 

619 

.81-34 

89 

Seekonk, 

192 

163 

.84-90 

137 

Gloucester,   . 

3,691 

2,994 

.81-12 

90 

Orange, 

397 

337 

.84-89 

138 

Weston, 

201 

163 

.81-09 

91 

Framiugham, 

938 

796 

.84-86 

139 

Saugus, 

465 

377 

.81-08 

92 

Boylston, 

164 

139 

.84-76 

140 

Wrentham,  . 

409 

331 

.80-93 

93 

Berkley, 

118 

lOU 

.84-74 

141 

Lakeville, 

204 

165 

.80-88 

94 

Hudson, 

748 

633 

.84-63 

142 

Fitchburg,    . 

2,208 

1,783 

.80-75 

95 

Fahnouth,     . 

338 

286 

.84-62 

143 

Danvers, 

1,117 

901 

.8(1-66 

96 

Phillipston,  . 

117 

99 

.84-62 

144 

Duxbury, 

376 

303 

.80-59 

97 

Concord, 

447 

378 

.84-56 

145 

Easthampt'n, 

637 

513 

.80-53 

98 

Melrose, 

815 

689 

.84-54 

146 

Winthrop, 

117 

94 

.80-34 

99 

Walpole, 

328 

277 

.84-45 

147 

W.  Newbury, 

371 

298 

.80-32 

100 

Orleans, 

225 

190 

.84-44 

148 

Waltham, 

1,786 

1,432 

.80-18 

101 

Marshfield,  . 

295 

249 

.84-41 

149 

Erving, 

146 

117 

.80-14 

102 

Harvard, 

243 

206 

.84-36 

150 

Alford,  . 

55 

44 

.80-00 

103 

Blandford,    . 

178 

150 

.84-27 

151 

Foxborough, 

498 

398 

.79-92 

104 

Belmont, 

402 

338 

.84-08 

152 

Holbrook,     . 

378 

301 

.79-63 

105 

Weymouth,  , 

1,981 

1,665 

.84-05 

153 

Andover, 

867 

690 

.79-58 

106 

Warren, 

525 

441 

.84-00 

154 

Haverhill,     . 

2,608 

2,075 

.79-56 

107 

Groveland,    . 

336 

282 

.83-93 

155 

Lee, 

833 

661 

.79-35 

108 

Quiney, 

1,670 

1,401 

.83-89 

156 

New  Bedford, 

4,002 

3,175 

.79-34 

109 

Wayland, 

304 

255 

.83-88 

157 

Seituate, 

474 

376 

.79-32 

110 

Wilmington, 

166 

139 

.83-73 

158 

Montague,     . 

616 

488 

.79-22 

111 

Goshen, 

67 

56 

.83-58 

159 

Shrewsbury, 

283 

224 

.79-15 

112 

Chester, 

255 

213 

.83-53 

160 

Franklin, 

570 

451 

.79-12 
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TOWNS. 

No.  of  children  between 
5  and  15  years  of  ago  in 
each  town. 

o 
a, 

o 
u 
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a 

11 

Ratio  of  attendance  to  the 
whole  No.  of    cliildren 
between  5  and  15,  ex- 
pressed in  decimals. 

TOWNS. 

No.  of  children  between 
5  and  15  years  of  age  in 
each  town. 

o 
a 

§ 

§ 
■a 

a 

o 

"S 

11 

< 

Ratio  of  attendance  to  the 
whole   No.  of  children 
between  5  and  15,  ex- 
pressed in  decimals. 

161 

Salisbury,     . 

678 

587 

.79-06 

209 

Dartmouth,  . 

517 

390 

.75-44 

162 

Cambridge,  . 

8,218 

6,492 

.79-00 

210 

Hull,     . 

57 

43 

.75-44 

163 

Greenfield,    . 

598 

472 

.78-98 

211 

Lanesboro',  . 

268 

202 

.75-37 

164 

Northboro',  . 

232 

183 

.78-90 

212 

Chelmsford, . 

503 

379 

.75-35 

165 

So.  Scituate, . 

336 

265 

.78-87 

218 

Hardwick,     . 

425 

820 

.75-29 

166 

Stoneham,     . 

918 

723 

.78-76 

214 

Easton, . 

793 

597 

.75-28 

167 

Worcester,    . 

8,801 

6,926 

.78-70 

215 

Hamilton, 

141 

106 

.75-18 

168 

N.  Braintree, 

107 

84 

.78-50 

216 

Rehoboth,     . 

326 

245 

.75-15 

169 

Princeton,     . 

200 

157 

.78-50 

217 

Bradford, 

378 

284 

.75-13 

170 

Lenox, . 

404 

317 

.78-47 

218 

Hinsdale, 

325 

244 

.75-08 

171 

W.Brookfield, 

376 

295 

.78-46 

219 

Marblehead, 

1,564 

1,174 

.75-06 

172 

Russell, 

111 

87 

.78-37 

220 

Marlboro',     . 

1,932 

1,450 

.75-05 

178 

Yarmouth,    . 

351 

275 

.78-35 

221 

Acushnet,    .  . 

192 

144 

.75-00 

174 

New  Salem, . 

157 

124 

.78-34 

222 

Gardner, 

659 

494 

.74-96 

175 

Brockton, 

1,941 

1,520 

.78-31 

223 

Cheshire, 

355 

266 

.74-93 

176 

Otis,      . 

204 

159 

.77-94 

224 

G.  Barrington, 

893 

669 

.74-92 

177 

Hyde  Park,  . 

1,228 

955 

.77-77 

225 

Longmeadow, 

252 

188 

.74-60 

178 

Peabody, 

1,419 

1,102 

.77-66 

226 

Essex,  . 

388 

252 

.74-56 

179 

Hopkinton,    . 

1,047 

813 

.77-65 

227 

Granville, 

279 

208 

.74-55 

180 

Montgomery, 

58 

45 

.77-59 

228 

N.  Marlboro', 

439 

327 

.74-50 

181 

Buckland,      . 

421 

326 

.77-43 

229 

W.  Stockb'ge, 

423 

815 

.74-47 

182 

Springfield,  . 

5,408 

4,188 

.77-35 

280 

Ashlnirnham, 

411 

306 

.74-45 

183 

Middieton,    . 

185 

143 

.77-80 

231 

Mattapoisett, 

280 

171 

.74-35 

184 

Beverly, 

1,332 

1,029 

.77-25 

232 

Northampton, 

2,127 

1,581 

.74-33 

185 

W.Bridgew'r, 

382 

256 

.77-11 

233 

Prescott, 

101 

75 

.74-26 

186 

Hadley, 

428 

326 

.77-07 

234 

Groton, 

415 

308 

.74-22 

187 

Needham, 

841 

648 

.77-05 

235 

Blackstone,  . 

967 

717 

.74-15 

188 

Raynham,     . 

307 

236 

.76-87 

236 

Attleboro',     . 

1,508 

1,118 

.74-14 

189 

No.  Andover, 

527 

404 

.76-66 

237 

Wareham,     . 

614 

455 

.74-10 

190 

Southboro',    . 

379 

290 

.76-52 

238 

Webster, 

708 

524 

.74-01 

191 

Harwich, 

692 

529 

.76-45 

239 

W.  Spring'ld, 

674 

498 

.73-90 

192 

Mansfield,     . 

481 

367 

.76-80 

240 

Leicester, 

540 

899 

.73-89 

198 

Bernardston, 

156 

119 

.76-28 

241 

Clinton, 

1,447 

1,068 

.73-81 

194 

Dedham, 

1,133 

864 

.76-26 

242 

Chatham, 

488 

359 

.78-56 

195 

Mil  ford, 

2,228 

1,695 

.76-25 

248 

Dracut, 

194 

142 

.73-20 

196 

Oxford, 

484 

369 

.76-24 

244 

Becket, . 

316 

231 

.73-10 

197 

Ashfield, 

222 

169 

.76-13 

245 

Methuen, 

668 

498 

.73-05 

198 

Grafton, 

842 

641 

.76-13 

246 

Sandisfield,  . 

215 

157 

.73-02 

199 

Carver, . 

204 

155 

.75-98 

247 

Boston,. 

58686 

42797 

.72-99 

200 

Natick, . 

1,574 

1,196 

.75-98 

248 

Taunton, 

3,632 

2,649 

.72-94 

201 

Rockport, 

793 

602 

.75-91 

249 

Chesterfield, 

147 

107 

.72-80 

202 

Marion, 

145 

110 

.75-86 

250 

Middleboro', 

881 

640 

.72-64 

203 

Westboro',    . 

786 

596 

.75-83 

251 

Everett, 

697 

506 

.72-60 

204 

Edgartown,  . 

855 

269 

.75-77 

252 

Holland, 

62 

45 

.72-58 

205 

Rochester,     . 

197 

149 

.75-63 

253 

Westford, 

305 

221 

.72-46 

206 

Pepperell,     . 

340 

257 

.75-59 

254 

Hanson, 

210 

152 

.72-88 

207 

Uxbridge,     . 

626 

473 

.75-56 

255 

Norton, 

252 

182 

.72-22 

208 

Bedford, 

167 

126 

.75-45 

256 

Lincoln, 

136 

98 

.72-06 
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257 
258 
259 
26U 
261 
262 
263 
264 
265 
266 
267 
268 
269 
270 
271 
272 
273 
274 
275 
276 
277 
278 
279 
280 
281 
282 
283 
284 
286 
286 
287 
288 
289 
290 
291 
292 
293 
294 
295 
296 
297 
298 
299 


Tewksbury, 

Lynn,    . 

Hingham, 

Wellfleet, 

Northbridge, 

Pembroke, 

Huntington, 

So.  Abington 

Cohasset, 

Wendell, 

Southwick, 

Lexington, 

Woburn, 

Braintree, 

Sherborn, 

Lowell, 

Dover,  , 

Somerset, 

Winchendon 

Revere, 

Billerica, 

Sterling, 

Canton, 

Randolph, 

Southampton 

Agawam, 

Halifax, 

Wilbraham, 

Newbury, 

Spencer, 

Conway, 

Dunstable, 

Hanover, 

Leyden, 

Tyringham, 

Brimtield, 

Gay  Head, 

Pelham, 

Dudley, 

W.  Boylston, 

Ludlow, 

Newburj^p'rt 

Salem,  . 


-  ^- 

isi 


200 

5,924 

792 

410 

825 

234 

194 

462 

458 

81 

193 

499 

2,198 

741 

162 

7,400 

120 

390 

740 

314 

368 

285 

944 

810 

190 

368 

78 

409 

225 

1,058 

282 

80 

336 

112 

112 

215 

37 

116 

610 

623 

215 

2,505 

4,430 


144 
4,264 
570 
295 
593 
168 
139 
331 
328 

58 
138 
356 
1,562 
526 
115 
5,249 

85 
276 
522 
221 
255 
200 
662 
567 
133 
256 

54 
282 
155 
728 
194 

55 
231 

77 

77 
147 

25 

78 

410 

418 

144 

1,665 

2,988 


.72-00 
.71-98 
.71-97 
.71-95 
.71-89 
.71-79 
.71-65 
.71-65 
.71-62 
.71-60 
.71-50 
.71-34 
.71-07 
.70-99 
.70-99 
.70-93 
.70-83 
.70-77 
.70-54 
.70-38 
.70-25 
70-18 
.70-13 
.70-00 
.70-00 
.69-56 
.69-23 
.68-95 
.68-89 
-.68-81 
.68-79 
.68-75 
.68-75 
.68-75 
.68-75 
.68-37 
.67-57 
.67-24 
.67-21 
.67-09 
.66-98 
.66-47 
.66-32 


300 
301 
302 
303 
304 
305 
306 
307 
308 
309 
310 
811 
312 
313 
314 
315 
316 
317 
318 
819 
320 
321 
322 
328 
324 
325 
326 
327 
328 
329 
830 
331 
332 
333 
334 
885 
336 
387 
888 
389 
840 
341 
342 
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Sharon, 

Palmer, 

Burlington, 

Nantucket, 

Pittsiield, 

Hatfield, 

Washington, 

Peru,     . 

Rowley, 

Douglas, 

Whately, 

Shirley, 

Freetown, 

Norfolk, 

Auburn, 

Lawrence, 

Ware,    . 

Southbridge, 

Williamsb'g, 

Holden, 

Sheffield, 

Monterey, 

Plympton, 

Adams,. 

Topslield, 

Toiland, 

Sturbridge, 

Monson, 

Egremont, 

Richmond, 

Fall  River, 

Chicoijee, 

Belchertown, 

Williamst'wn, 

Westhampt'n, 

Clarksburg 

Sutton,  . 

Gosnold, 

Mill  bury, 

Holyoke, 

Mt.  Wash'ton, 

Mashpee, 

Georgetown, 


-o  ^ 
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3  -^   E  ?1 


-2  > 


'a 

i?  CO 


280 

185 

902 

593 

99 

65 

604 

396 

2,558 

1,676 

813 

206 

136 

88 

104 

67 

205 

132 

452 

288 

212 

135 

225 

143 

252 

160 

188 

119 

286 

181 

5,634 

3,616 

950 

587 

1,145 

704 

464 

284 

469 

286 

468 

285 

168 

99 

168 

99 

3,171 

1,921 

220 

133 

82 

49 

891 

238 

632 

372 

145 

84 

248 

143 

8,509 

4,848 

1,970 

1,103 

650 

862 

724 

400 

127 

70 

169 

93 

662 

849 

23 

11 

930 

396 

2,983 

1,141 

43 

14 

68 

21 

865 

108 

.66-07 
.65-74 
.65-66 
.65-56 
.65-52 
.65-50 
.65-19 
.64-42 
.64-40 
.63-72 
.63-68 
.68-56 
.63-49 
.68-30 
.63-29 
.62-41 
.61-79 
.61-48 
.61-21 
.60-98 
.60-90 
.60-74 
.60-74 
.60-68 
.60-45 
.59-75 
.59-59 
.58-86 
.57-93 
.57-66 
.56-92 
.55-99 
.65-70 
.56-25 
.55-12 
.55-03 
.52-72 
.47-83 
.42-47 
.38-25 
.32-56 
.80-88 
.29-60 
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GRADUATED    TABLES  — Third  Series. 

[COUNTr   TABLES.] 

In  which  all  the  Towns  in  the  respective  Counties  in  the  State  are 
numerically  arranged^  according  to  the  average  attendance  of  their 
children  upon  the  Public  Schools,  for  the  year  1876-77. 


[For  an  explanation  of  the  principles  on  which  these  Tables  are  constructed,  see  ante,  p.  cv.] 
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TRURO,      . 

187 

185 

.98-93 

8  Eastham, 

139 

116 

.83-45 

2 

ProvincetVn, 

787 

752 

.95-55 

9  Barnstable,   . 

776 

635 

.81-83 

3 

Brewster, 

220 

198 

.90-00 

10  Yarmouth,    . 

351 

275 

.78-35 

4 

Sandwich,     . 

621 

540 

.86-95 

11  Harwich, 

692 

529 

.76-45 

6 

Dennis, 

628 

545 

.86-78 

12  Chatham,      . 

488 

359 

.73-56 

6 

Falmouth,     . 

838 

286 

.84-62 

13  Wellfleet,      . 

410 

295 

.71-95 

7 

Orleans, 

225 

190 

.84-44 

14  Mashpee, 

68 

21 

.30-88 

BERKSHIRE    COUNTY 


1 

2 
8 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 


Savoy,  . 

Stockbridge, 

New  Ashford, 

Windsor, 

Florida, 

Hancock, 

Alford, . 

Lee, 

Lenox, . 

Otis,      . 

Lanesboro', 

Hinsdale, 

Cheshire, 

Gt  Barriugt'n, 

N.Marlboro' 


284 

267 

.94-01 

17 

129 

121 

.93-80 

18 

365 

334 

.91-51 

19 

82 

28 

.87-50 

20 

108 

90 

.87-38 

21 

110 

94 

.85-45 

22 

120 

100 

.83-33 

23 

55 

44 

.80-0(' 

24 

833 

661 

.75-35 

25 

404 

317 

.78-47 

26 

204 

159 

.77-94 

27 

268 

202 

.75-37 

28 

325 

244 

.75-08 

29 

355 

266 

.74-93 

30 

893 

669 

.74-92 

31 

439 

827 

.74-60 

W.  StockbVe, 

Becket, . 

Sandisfield, 

Tvringham, 

Pittsfield, 

Washington 

Peru,     . 

Sheffield, 

Monterey, 

Adams, 

Egremont, 

Richmond, 

Williamsto'n, 

Clarksburg, . 

Mt.Washin'n, 


423 

315 

316 

231 

215 

157 

112 

77 

2,558 

1,676 

135 

88 

104 

67 

468 

285 

163 

99 

8,171 

1,921 

145 

84 

248 

143 

724 

400 

169 

93 

43 

14 

.74-47 
.73-10 
.73-02 
.68-75 
.65-52 
.05-19 
.64-42 
.60-90 
.60-74 
.00-58 
.57-93 
.57-66 
.55-25 
.55-03 
.32-56 
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WESTPORT, 

554 

503 

.90-80 

1 
11 

Easton, . 

793 

597 

.75-28 

2 

Dighton, 

295 

261 

.88-47 

12 

Rehoboth,     . 

326 

245 

.76-15 

3 

Fairhaven,    . 

460 

397 

.86-30i 

13 

Acushnet, 

192 

144 

.75-00 

4 

Swansea, 

208 

179 

.86-06 

14 

Attleboro',     . 

1,508 

1,118 

.74-14 

5 

Seekonk, 

192 

163 

.84-90 

15 

Taunton, 

3,632 

2,649 

.72-94 

6 

Berkley, 

118 

100 

.84-74 

16 

Norton, 

252 

182 

.72-22 

7 

New  Bedford, 

4,002 

3,175 

.79-34 

17 

Somerset, 

390 

276 

.70-77 

8 

Raynham,     . 

307 

236 

.76-87 

18 

Freetown,     . 

252 

160 

.63-49 

9 

Mansfield,     . 

481 

367 

.76-30 

19 

Fall  River,    . 

8,509 

4,843 

.56-92 

10 

Dartmouth,  . 

517 

390 

.75-44 

DUKES     COUNTY. 


1 

TISBURY,    . 

222 

200 

.90-09 

4 

Gay  Head,    . 

37 

25 

.67-57 

2 

Chilmark, 

81 

67 

.82-73 

5 

Gosnold, 

23 

11 

.47-83 

3 

Edgartown,  . 

355 

269 

.75-77 

ESSEX    COUNTY 


1 

MERRIMC, 

326 

305 

.93-56 

19 

Middleton,    . 

185 

143 

.77-30 

2 

Nahant, 

84 

76 

.90-47 

20 

Beverly, 

1,332 

1,029 

.77-25 

3 

Wenham, 

155 

140 

.90-32 

21 

No.  Andover, 

527 

404 

.76-66 

4 

Amesbury,    . 

637 

566 

.88-85 

22 

Rockport, 

793 

602 

.75-91 

6 

Lynnfield,     . 

122 

106 

.86-88 

23 

Hamilton, 

141 

106 

.75-18 

6 

Manchester, . 

263 

227 

.86-31 

24 

Bradford, 

378 

284 

.75-13 

7 

Ipswich, 

551 

470 

.85-30 

25 

Marblehead, . 

1,564 

1,174 

.75-06 

8 

Groveland,    . 

336 

282 

.83-93 

26 

Essex,  . 

838 

252 

.74-56 

9 

Boxford, 

111 

92 

.82-88 

27 

Methuen, 

668 

498 

.73-05 

10 

Swampscott, 

356 

291 

.81-74 

28 

Lynn,    . 

5,924 

4,264 

.71-98 

11 

Gloucester,   . 

3,691 

2,994 

.81-12 

29 

Newbury, 

225 

155 

.68-89 

12 

Saugus, 

465 

377 

.81-08 

80 

Newburyp't, . 

2,505 

1,665 

.66-47 

13 

Danvers, 

1,117 

901 

.80-66 

31 

Salem,  . 

4,430 

2,938 

.66-32 

14 

W  Newbury, 

371 

298 

.80-32 

32 

Rowley, 

205 

132 

.64-40 

15 

Andover, 

867 

690 

.79-58 

33 

Lawrence,     . 

5,634 

3,516 

.62-41 

16 

Haverhill,     . 

2,608 

2,075 

.79-56 

34 

Topsfield, 

220 

133 

.60-45 

17 

Salisbury, 

678 

537 

.79-06 

35 

Georgetown, 

365 

108 

.29-60 

18 

Peabody, 

1,419 

1,102 

.77-66 
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FRANKLIN     COUNTY. 
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MWLEY,    . 

124 

136 

1.09-67 

14 

Sliutesbury,  . 

107 

88 

.82-24 

2 

Shelburne,    . 

249 

255 

1.02-41 

15 

Coleraine, 

325 

265 

.81-54 

3 

Heath,  . 

110 

110 

1.00-00 

16 

Erving, 

146 

117 

.80-14 

4 

Leverett, 

121 

120 

.99-17 

17 

Montague,    , 

616 

488 

.79-22 

5 

Sunderland,  . 

166 

159 

.95-80 

18 

Greenfield,    . 

598 

472 

.78-93 

6 

Deei'field, 

571 

513 

.89-84 

19 

New  Salem, . 

157 

124 

.78-34 

7 

Monroe, 

48 

42 

.87-50| 

20 

Buckland,     . 

421 

326 

.77-48 

8 

Charlemont, , 

157 

135 

.85-99' 

21 

Bernardston, 

156 

119 

.76-28 

9 

Rowe,   . 

118 

101 

.85-60 

22 

Aslifield, 

222 

169 

.76-13 

10 

Gill,       . 

111 

95 

.85-59 

23 

Wendell,       . 

81 

58 

.71-60 

11 

Orange, 

397 

337 

.84-89 

24 

Conway, 

282 

194 

.68-79 

12 

Northfield,    . 

265 

220 

.83-02 

25 

Leyden, 

112 

77 

.68-75 

13 

Warwick, 

120 

99 

.82-50 

26 

Whately, 

212 

135 

.63-68 

HAMPDEN     COUNTY. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 


BLMDFORD, 

Chester, 

Westfield,     . 

Wales,  . 

Russell, 

Montgomery, 

Springfield,  . 

Longmead'w, 

Granville, 

W.  Spriug'ld, 

Holland, 


178 

150 

.84-27 

255 

213 

.83-53 

1,399 

1,149 

.82-13 

142 

116 

.81-69 

111 

87 

.78-37 

58 

45 

.77-59 

5,408 

4,183 

.77-35 

252 

188 

.74-60 

279 

208 

.74-55 

674 

498 

.73-90 

62 

46 

.72-58 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 


Southwick,    . 

193 

138 

Agawam, 

368 

256 

Wilbraham,  . 

409 

282 

Brimfield,     . 

215 

147 

Ludlow, 

215 

144 

Palmer, 

902 

593 

Tolland, 

82 

49 

Monson, 

682 

372 

Chicopee, 

1,970 

1,103 

Holyoke, 

2,983 

1,141 

.71-50 
.69-56 
.68-95 
.68-37 
.66-98 
.65-74 
.59-75 
.58-86 
.55-99 
.38-25 


HAMPSHIRE     COUNTY 


1  GREENWICH, 

2  Cummingt'n, 

3  Plainfield,     . 

4  Middlefield,  . 


6 
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Gran  by, 

Enfield, 

Amherst, 

Worthington, 

Goshen, 

So.  Hadley,  . 

Easthampt'n, 

Hadley, 


78 

85 

1.08-97 

13 

156 

152 

.97-43 

14 

73 

69 

.94-52 

15 

143 

129 

.90-21 

16 

141 

127 

.90-07 

17 

183 

156 

.85-25 

18 

641 

546 

.85-18 

19 

146 

124 

.84-93 

20 

67 

56 

.83-58 

21 

618 

513 

.83-01 

22 

637 

513 

.80-53 

23 

423 

326 

.77-07 

Northampt'n, 

Prescott, 

Chesterfield, 

Huntington, 

Southampt'n 

Pelham, 

Hatfield, 

Ware,    . 

Williamsb'rg, 

Belchertown, 

Westhampt'n, 


2,127 

1,581 

101 

/o 

147 

107 

194 

139 

190 

133 

116 

78 

313 

205 

950 

587 

464 

284 

650 

362 

127 

70 

.74-33 
.74-26 

.72-80 
.71-65 
.70-00 
.67-24 
.65-50 
.61-79 
.61-21 
.55-70 
.55-12 
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ASHBY,      . 

153 

196 

1.28-10 

28 

Maynai-d, 

372 

310 

.83-33 

2 

Boxborough, 

52 

57 

1.09-61 

29 

Med  ford, 

1,205 

1,000 

.82-99 

3 

Tjngsboro',  . 

109 

110 

1.00-91 

30 

Acton,  . 

296 

241 

.81-42 

4 

Winchester, . 

512 

513 

1.00-19 

31 

Weston, 

201 

163 

.81-09 

5 

Carlisle, 

75 

73 

.97-33 

32 

Waltham, 

1,786 

1,432 

.80-18 

6 

Reading, 

482 

458 

.95-02 

33 

Cambridge,  . 

8,218 

6,492 

.79-00 

7 

Littleton, 

174 

165 

.94-83 

34 

Stoneham,     . 

918 

723 

.78-76 

8 

Townsend,    . 

384 

354 

.92-20 

35 

Hopkinton,   . 

1,047 

813 

.77-65 

9 

Aiiington,     . 

772 

709 

.91-84 

36 

Natick, . 

1,574 

1,196 

.75-98 

10 

Maiden, 

1,966 

1,779 

.90-49 

37 

Pepperell, 

340 

257 

.75-59 

11 

Ashland, 

406 

367 

.90-39 

38 

Bedford, 

167 

126 

.75-45 

12 

Holliston, 

558 

499 

.89-43 

39 

Chelmsford, . 

503 

379 

.75-35 

13 

No.  Reading, 

156 

139 

.89-10 

40 

Marlborough, 

1,932 

1,450 

.75-05 

14 

Aver,     . 

375 

329 

.87-73 

41 

Groton, 

415 

308 

.74-22 

15 

Wakefield,    . 

1,053 

918 

.87-18 

42 

Dracut, . 

194 

142 

.73-20 

16 

Somerville,  . 

4,028 

3,472 

.86-20 

43 

Everett, 

697 

506 

.72-60 

17 

Stow,    . 

185 

159 

.85-95 

44 

Westford, 

305 

221 

.72-46 

18 

Newton, 

2,853 

2,439 

.85-49 

55 

Lincoln, 

136 

98 

.72-06 

19 

Watertown,  . 

871 

740 

.84-96 

46 

Tewksbury,  . 

200 

144 

.72-00 

20 

Framinghano, 

938 

796 

.84-86 

47 

Lexington,    . 

499 

356 

.71-34 

21 

Hudson, 

748 

633 

.84-63 

48 

Woburn, 

2,198 

1,562 

.71-07 

22 

Concord, 

447 

378 

.81-56 

49 

Sherborn, 

162 

115 

.70-99 

23 

Melrose, 

816 

689 

.84-54 

50 

Lowell, 

7,400 

5,249 

.70-93 

24 

Belmont, 

402 

338 

.84-08 

51 

Billerica, 

363 

255 

.70-25 

25 

Wayland, 

304 

255 

.83-88 

52 

Dunstable,    . 

80 

55 

.68-75 

26 

Wilmington, 

166 

139 

.83-73 

53 

Burlington,  . 

99 

65 

.65-66 

27 

Sudbury, 

199 

166 

.83-42 

54 

Shirley, 

225 

143 

.63-56 

NANTUCKET    COUNTY 


MNTOCKET, 


604 


396 


.65-56 


NORFOLK    COUNTY 


1 

STODGHTON, 

1,042 

923 

.88-58 

7 

Quincy, 

1,670 

1,401 

.83-89 

2 

Bellingham,. 

216 

190 

.87-96 

8 

Brookline,     . 

1,190 

982 

.82-52 

3 

Milton, . 

420 

365 

.86-90 

9 

Medway, 

834 

682 

.81-77 

4 

Medfield,      . 

154 

133 

.86-36 

10 

Norwood, 

399 

326 

.81-70 

5 

Walpole, 

328 

277 

.84-45 

11 

Wrentham,  . 

409 

331 

.80-93 

6 

Weymouth,  . 

1,981 

1,665 

.84-05 

12 

Foxborough, 

498 

398 

.79-92 
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NORFOLK    COUNTY— Concluded. 
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13 

Holbrook,     , 

378 

301 

.79-63 

19 

Braintree,     . 

741 

526 

.70-99 

14 

Franklin, 

570 

451 

.79-12 

20 

Dover,  . 

120 

85 

.70-83 

15 

HvdePark,  . 

1,228 

955 

.77-77 

21 

Canton, 

944 

662 

.70-13 

16 

Needham, 

841 

648 

-77-05 

22 

Randolph,     . 

810 

567 

.70-00 

17 

Dedham, 

1,138 

864 

.76-26 

23 

Sharon, 

280 

185 

.66-07 

18 

Cohasset, 

458 

328 

.71-62 

24 

Norfolk, 

188 

119 

.63-30 

PLYMOUTH    COUNTY. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 


immn, . 

E  Bridgew'r, 

Abington, 

Bridgewater, 

Marshfield,   . 

Rockland, 

Plymouth,     . 

Lakeville, 

Duxbury, 

Scituate, 

So.  Scituate, . 

Brockton, 

W.Bi'idgew'r, 

Carver, 


222 

237 

1.06-75 

15 

444 

418 

.94-14 

16 

664 

583 

.87-80 

17 

713 

618 

.86-68 

18 

295 

249 

.84-41 

19 

968 

791 

.81-71 

20 

1,196 

976 

.81-60 

21 

204 

165 

.80-88 

22 

876 

308 

.80-59 

23 

474 

876 

.79-32 

24 

336 

265 

.78-87 

25 

1,941 

1,620 

.78-31 

26 

332 

256 

.77-11 

27 

204 

155 

.75-98 

Marion, 
Rochester,     . 
Hull,     . 
Mattapoisett, 
Wareham,     . 
Middleboro\ 
Hanson, 
Hingham, 
Pembroke,    . 
So.  Abington, 
Halifax, 
Hanover, 
Plympton,     . 


145 

110 

197 

149 

57 

43 

230 

171 

614 

455 

881 

640 

210 

152 

792 

570 

284 

168 

462 

331 

78 

54 

336 

231 

163 

99 

.75-86 
.75-63 
.75-44 
.74-35 
.74-10 
.72-64 
.72-38 
.71-97 
.71-79 
.71-65 
.69-23 
.68-75 
.60-74 


SUFFOLK    COUNTY 


CHELSEA,   . 
Winthrop, 


3,169 
117 


2,829 
94 


.89-27 
.80-34 


Boston,. 
Revere, 


68636 
314 


42797 
221 


.72-99 
.70-38 


WORCESTER    COUNTY 


1 

BERM,     . 

197 

201 

1.02-03 

6 

Athol,   . 

595 

581 

.97-65 

2 

Westminster, 

262 

253 

1.00-89 

7 

Paxton, 

119 

116 

.97-48 

3 

Barre,   , 

357 

354 

.99-16 

8 

Rutland,  '     . 

194 

189 

.97-42 

4 

Petersham,    . 

195 

193 

.98-97 

9 

Bolton, .     .  . 

178 

168 

.94-88 

5 

Mendon, 

215 

212 

.98-60 

10 

Dana,    . 

101 

94 

.93-07 

SCHOOL  EETURNS. 
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WORCESTER    COUNTY— Concluded. 
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11 

Brookfield,   . 

427 

396 

.92-74 

35 

Oxford, 

484 

369 

.76-24 

12 

Hubbardston, 

264 

243 

.92-05 

36 

Grafton, 

842 

641 

.76-13 

13 

Upton,  . 

324 

297 

.91-66 

37 

Westborough, 

786 

596 

.75-83 

14 

Royalston,     . 

189 

173 

.91-53 

38 

Uxbridge,     . 

626 

473 

.75-56 

15 

Lunenburg,  . 

171 

155 

.90-64 

39 

Hardwick,     . 

425 

320 

.75-29 

16 

Templeton,  . 

488 

437 

.89-55 

40 

Gardner, 

659 

494 

.74-96 

17 

Leominster,  . 

807 

716 

.88-72 

41 

Ashburnham, 

411 

306 

.74-45 

18 

Charlton, 

314 

277 

.88-22 

42 

Blackstone,  . 

967 

717 

.74-15 

19 

Lancaster,     . 

283 

242 

.85-51 

43 

Webster, 

708 

524 

.74-01 

20 

Boylston, 

164 

139 

.84-76 

44 

Leicester, 

540 

399 

.73-89 

21 

Phillipston,  . 

117 

99 

.84-62 

45 

Clinton, 

1,447 

1,068 

.73-81 

22 

Harvard, 

243 

205 

.84-36 

46 

Northbridge, 

825 

593 

.71-89 

23 

Warren, 

525 

441 

.84-00 

47 

Winchendon, 

740 

522 

.70-54 

24 

Oakham, 

156 

130 

.83-33 

48 

Sterling, 

285 

200 

.70-18 

25 

N.  Brookfield, 

761 

619 

.81-34 

49 

Spencer, 

1,058 

728 

.68-81 

26 

Fitchburg,     . 

2,208 

1,783 

.80-75 

50 

Dudley, 

610 

410 

.67-21 

27 

Shrewsbury, . 

283 

224 

,79-15 

51 

W.  Boylston, 

623 

418 

.67-09 

28 

Northboro',  . 

232 

183 

.78-90 

52 

Douglas, 

452 

288 

.63-72 

29 

Worcester,    . 

8,801 

6,926 

.78-70 

53 

Auburn, 

286 

181 

.63-29 

30 

N.  Braintree, 

107 

84 

.78-50 

54 

Southbridge, 

1,145 

704 

.61-48 

31 

Princeton,     . 

200 

157 

.78-50 

55 

Holden, 

469 

286 

.60-98 

32 

W.  Brookfield, 

376 

295 

.78-46 

56 

Sturbridge,  . 

391 

233 

.59-59 

33 

Soutiiboro',  . 

879 

290 

.76-52 

57 

Sutton, . 

662 

349 

.52-72 

34 

Milford, 

2,223 

1,695 

.76-25 

58 

Millbury, 

930 

395 

.42-47 

ex  VI 
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TABLE  in  which  all  the  Counties  are  numerically  arranged,  according 
to  the  AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  of  their  children  upon  the  Public  Schools 
for  the  year  1876-77. 


CO 

t-^ 

s 

T 

Batio  of 

t- 

K 

COUNTIES. 

s 

1— t 

Attendance. 

s 

o 

C^ 

b 

2 

1 

BAMSTABIE,    . 

. 

.83-07 

3 

2 

Franklin,    . 

.82-68 

4 

3 

Middlesex, 

.80-20 

1 

4 

Dukes, 

.79-67 

6 

5 

Norfolk.     . 

.79-39 

6 

6 

Plymouth, . 

.78-98 

7 

7 

Worcester, 

' 

.76-73 

9 

8 

Hampshire, 

.75-63 

12 

9 

Suffolk,      . 

.73-82 

10 

10 

Essex, 

.73-08 

11 

11 

Bristol, 

.69-54 

13 

12 

Berkshire, . 

.68-81 

14 

13 

Hampden, . 

.66-16 

8 

14 

Nantucket, 

.65-56 

AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  FOR  THE   STATE. 


Number  of  children  between  6  and  15  years  of  age  in  the  State,  .      296,375 

Average  attendance, 222,704 

Ratio  of  attendance  to  the  whole  number  between  5  and  15  years 
of  age,  expressed  in  decimals,      . 75-14 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  AND  ITS  SECRETARY,  WITH 

APPEiNDlL 


Adams,  Jolm,  opinion  of  State  education, 156 

Agents  of  Board,  number  reduced 7,  96 

How  occupied 97 

Improvements  in  teacliing  suggested  by, •  98 

George  A.  Walton,  Report  of, 104-111 

E.  A.  Hubbard,  Report  of, 112-117 

John  Knecland,  Report  of,       .        .        .        .        .        •        •        •        •         118-121 

Aldrich,  Hon.  P.  Emory,  Address  of, •  15!^ 

Subject  stated, 152 

State  defined, 152 

Nation,  Milton's  definition  of,  .        .        . •-  153 

State,  Bui'ke's  definition  of,      .        . 153 

State,  Lieber's  definition  of, ■•  154 

State  rights  and  duties  in  relation  to  education, 154 

State,  what  education  to  provide  for, 155 

State,  settled  policy  of,  to  support  schools  of  every  grade,    .        .        .         155-156 

This  policy  should  not  be  abandoned, 155 

State  education,  John  Adams's  opinion  of, 156 

Madison's  opinion  of, •  156 

Jefferson's  opinion  of, -        •        •  158 

Constitution  of  Massachusetts  concerning,          ...  159 

Constitution  of  New  Hampshire  concerning,      .        .        .  159 

Massachusetts  grants  for  higher  education,         .        .        .  160 

State  support  of,  attempts  to  change  the  policy  of,     .        .  162 

objections  to,  answered, 162 

State,  how  to  provide  for,  three  principal  methods,    .        .  169 

Horace  Mann,  definition  of, .  170 

Associations  of  School  Committees, .70,111 

Asylum  for  the  Blind, 60 

Attendance  upon  Public  Schools  compulsory,  insufllciently  enforced,    .        .       .  114 

Board  of  Education,  usefulness  of, 8 

Secretary's  Report, 47 

Bridgewater  Normal  School,  Report  of  Visitors  of, 20 

Commendation  of, 20 

Statistics  of, 20 

Course  of  study, 22 

Apparatus  new, 23 

Improvements  needed, 24 

Results  of  work  in, 91 


cxx  INDEX. 

Centennial  Exhibition  creditable  to  the  State, 5 

Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  extracts  from  Eeport  of, 55 

Visitors,  Report  of, 56 

Constitution  of  Massachusetts  concerning  State  education, 159 

of  New  Hampshire  concerning  State  education, 159 

Course  of  studies  adopted  by  Hampshire  East  Association,    ....         135-151 

Cousin  on  school  supervision  in  the  Netherlands, 67 

Deaf-mutes,  number  of  Massachusetts  pupils, 51 

Circular  to  School  Committees  concerning, 52 

Number  of,  in  the  world,  estimated 54 

Extracts  from  Report  of  Hartford  As3'lura, 52 

of  Clarke  Institution, 54 

of  Horace  Mann  School, 59 

Deaf-mute  schools,  supervision  of, 4 

Dickinson,  John  W.,  elected  Secretary  of  the  Board, 8 

Drawing,  general  introduction  in  schools, 4 

Eastern  Hampshire  Association,  course  of  studies  adopted  by,       ....  72 

Education,  how  to  provide  for,  by  the  State,  three  methods, 169 

Horace  Mann's  definition  of, 017 

Education,  higher.  State  support  of,  attempt  to  change  policy,       ....  162 

State  support,  objections  to,  answered, 162 

England  and  German}',  systems  of  education  in,  compared 5 

Essex  Count}'  School  Committee's  Association 70 

Europe,  Normal  Schools  in,  increase  of, 87 

Financial  statement,  Treasui-er  of  the  Board,  by, 123 

Framingham  Normal  School,  Report  of  Visitors  of, 13 

Statistics  of, ,  13 

Lectures  to,  delivered, .  14 

Library  additions, 14 

Model  school  connected  with, 14 

Results  of  work  in, 91 

Franklin  County  School-committee's  Association, 70 

Resolutions  of,  in  favor  of  county  superintendeney, 73 

Eraser,  Rev.  James,  Commissioner  of  English  Schools,  observations  of,       .    ■    .  92 

Free  Institute,  Worcester 173 

Galloway,  Hon.  S.,  of  Ohio,  on  school  supenision, 67 

Germany  and  England,  systems  of  education  in,  compared, 5 

Hampden  County  School-committee's  Association, 70 

Hampshire  County  School-committee's  Association, 70 

High  Schools,  definition  of, 80 

Olijections  to,  answered 81 

Argument  for, 82 

Objections  to,  further  answered, 84 

LaAV  concerning  number  of, 84 

Hubbard,  E.  A.,  Agent,  Report  of, 112 

Account  of  services, 112 

School  visitation,  better  method  suggested, 112 

Number  in  schools,  inequality  of, 113 

Insufficient  appropriations, 114 

Supervision,  lack  of, 114 

Institutes  attended 115 

Institutes,  better  method  of  holding,  recommended, 116 


INDEX. 
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Industrial  School  Association, 219 

When  organized, 219 

Two  coui'ses  of  study  presented, 219 

Course  adopted, 220 

Course  adopted  essentially  the  Russian, 220 

Lessons  given,  eleven, 221 

first,  illustrated 221 

Day  school  for  carving  and  modelling  established, 224 

Institutes,  Teachers',  number  held  in  1877, 7 

Attendance  upon, 7 

Success  of, 7 

"Where  held,       .        .        .        .      ' 94 

Interest  in, 94 

How  conducted, -        .  94-109 

Number  attending, 95 

Exercises  of, 95 

Lecturers  and  teachers  assisting  in, 96 

Attended  by  G.  A.  Walton,  Agent, .108 

Attended  by  E.  A.  Hubbard,  Agent, 115 

Improved  method  of,  suggested, 116 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  State  education  concerning, 158 

Kneeland,  John,  Agent,  Report  of, 118 

Services  of,  account =  118 

Condition  of  schools, 119 

Supervision  of  schools, 120 

Improvements  in  schools  desirable, ,  120 

Labor,  skilled,  demand  for, 174 

Lieber,  Prof.,  State,  definition  of,      ' 154 

Madison,  James,  State  education,  opinion  of, 156 

Mann,  Horace,  School  for  Deaf-Mutes, 59 

Definition  of  education  by, 170 

Manual  education,  elements  in,  by  Pres.  J.  D.  Runkle,  of  Technological  Insti- 
tute, Boston, 185 

Conditions  of,  in  earlier  times 185 

Separation  from  mental,  begun, 186 

Introduction  of,  justified, 187 

Building  for  (plate), 191 

Industrial  School,  Report  of,  1876-7, 193-196 

Report  of  course  in  vise-work,  by  Valentine  Wallburg,        .        .        .         196-210 

Class-record  on  Piece  5 211 

Course  in  forging, 212 

Catalogue  of  forgings, 213 

Designing, 214 

Pattern-weaving, 214 

The  foundry 215 

Introduction  of,  in  Public  Schools, 216 

Massachusetts,  pupils,  number  of,  in  asylums, 51 

Constitution  concerning  education, 159 

Grants  for  higher  education -       .        .        .  160 

Metric  system,  Act  of  Legislature  concerning, 98 

Its  teaching  recommended, 99 

Moral  element  in  teaching,  early  statute  concerning 100 

Necessity  of, 101 

Method  of  teaching  morals, .        .  101 


cxxii  INDEX. 

Norfolk  County  School-committee  Association,  meeting  of, 70 

Normal  Art-School,  establishment  of, 4 

Visitors,  Report  of, 37 

Education  in,  its  scope, 39 

Statistics  of, 39,  45 

Aim  of, 40 

Graduates,  employment  of, 43 

Building  for,  needed, 44 

Normal  Schools,  progress  of  and  improvement  in, 3 

"When  first  established 85 

Prussian  sj'stem  of, 85 

Europe,  increase  of,  in, 87 

United  States,  increase  of,  in, 87 

Massachusetts  schools,  number  of  pupils  in, 87 

Worcester,  Salem,  and  Westfield,  results  of  schools, 88 

Bridgewater,  result  of  school, 90 

Framingham,  result  of  school, 91 

Rev.  J.  Fraser,  English  School  Commissioner,  remarks  concerning,    .        .  92 

Demand  for  teachers  from, 93 

Schools  of  observation  should  be  added  to, 93 

Framingham,  Report  of, 13-14 

"Westfield,  Report  of, 16-19 

Bridgewater,  Report  of, 20-24 

Salem,  Report  of,      ...... 25-28 

"Worcester,  Report  of, 29-34 

Principles  of  teaching,  present  results  not  satisfactory, 74 

Practical  knowledge,  what, 76 

Amount  taught  in  schools, .        .        .  76 

First  principle,  what, 77 

Second  principle,  what, 78 

Third  principle,  what, 78 

"Uniformity  in,  desirable, 79 

Private  Schools,  State  supervision  of,  needed, 7 

Prussian  Normal  Schools,  system  of, 85 

Report  of  Board  of  Education 3 

Framingham  Normal  School, 13 

Westfield  Normal  School 16 

Bridgewater  Normal  School, 20 

Salem  Normal  School, 25 

Worcester  Normal  School, 29 

Boston  Normal  Art-School, 37 

Secretary  of  the  Board, 47 

American  Asylum,  Hartford, 52 

Clarke  Institution,  Northampton, 55 

Horace  Mann  School,  Boston 59 

George  A.  Walton,  Agent, 104 

E.  A.  Hubbard,  Agent, .        .  112 

John  Kneeland,  Agent, 118 

Treasurer  of  the  Board, 123 

"Valentine  Wallburg,  Technological  Institute, 196 

Runkle,  John  D.,  President,  manual  element  in  education,  Report  on,  .        .         185-218 
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